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CHAP.  LVIII. 

Origin  and  numbers  of  the  first  crusade — Cha- 
racters of  the  Latin  princes — Their  march  to 
Constantinople — Policy  of  the  Greek  emperor 
Alexius — Conquest  of  Nice,' Antioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem, by  the  Franks — Deliverance  of  the 
holy  sepulchre — Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  first  king 
of  Jerusalem — Institutions  of  the  French  or 
Latin  kingdom. 

ABOUT  twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  CHAP. 

Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,   the  holy  sepulchre "*',. 

was  visited  by  an  hermit  of  the  name  of  Peter,  The  fi«t 
a  native  of  Amiens,  in  the  province  of  Picardy'x.  0.1095 
in  France.    His  resentment  and  sympathy  were  p2J'r  ,ue 

hermit. 

*  Whimsical  enough  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Picards,  and  from 
thence  of  Picardie.  which  does  not  date  earlier  than  A.  D.  1200.     It 

was 
VOL.  XI.  B 


2  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

CHAP  excited  by  his  own  injuries  and  the  oppression 
r~~*«~,  °f  the  Christian  name  ;  he  mingled  his  tears 
with  those  of  the  patriarch,  and  earnestly  en- 
quired, if  no  hopes  of  relief  could  be  entertain- 
ed from  the  Greek  emperors  of  the  East.  The 
patriarch  exposed  the  vices  and  weakness  of 
the  successors  of  Constantine.  "  I  will  rouse," 
exclaimed  the  hermit,  "  the  martial  nations  of 
"  Europe  in  your  cause  ; "  and  Europe  was 
obedient  to  the  call  of  the  hermit.  The  asto- 
nished patriarch  dismissed  him  with  epistles  of 
credit  and  complaint;  and  no  sooner  did  he 
land  at  Bari,  than  Peter  hastened  to  kiss  the 
feet  of  the  Reman  pontiff.  His  stature  was 
small,  his  appearance  contemptible ;  but  his 
eye  was  keen  and  lively;  and  he  possessed  that 
vehemence  of  speech,  which  seldom  fails  to  im 
part  the  persuasion  of  the  soul.b  He  was  born 
of  a  gentleman's  family  (for  we  must  now  adopt 
a  modern  idiom),  and  his  military  service  was 
under  the  neighbouring  counts  of  Boulogne,  the 
heroes  of  the  first  crusade.  But  he  soon  relin- 
quished the  sword  and  the  world ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  that  his  wife,  however  noble,  was  aged 
and  ugly,  he  might  withdraw,  with  the  less  re- 


was  an  academical  joke,  an  epithet  first  applied  to  the  quarrelsome 
humour  of  those  students,  in  the  university  of  Paris,  who  came  from 
the  frontier  of  France  and  Flanders,  (Valesii  Notitia  Galliarum,  p.  447. 
Longuerns,  Description  de  la  France,  p.  54). 

b  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i,  c.  11,  p.  637,  G38)  thus  describes  the  hermit: 
Pnsillus,  persona  contemptibilis,  vivacis  ingenii,  et  occulnm  babena 
perspicacem  gratumque,  et  sponte  fluens  ei  non  deerat  eloquinin.  See 
Albert  Aquensrs,  p.  185.  Guibert,  p.  482.  Anna  Comnena  in  Alexiad, 
1.  x,  p.  284,  &c.  with  Ducange's  Notes,  p.  349. 
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luctance,   from  her  bed  to  a  convent,   and  at    CHAP. 

length  to  an  hermitage.     In  this  austere  soli- '„ 

tude,  his  body  was  emaciated,  his  fancy  was 
inflamed ;  whatever  he  wished,  he  believed ; 
whatever  he  believed,  he  saw  in  dreams  and  re- 
velations. From  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrim  return- 
ed an  accomplished  fanatic;  but  as  he  excelled 
in  the  popular  madness  of  the  times,  pope  Ur- 
ban the  second  received  him  as  a  prophet,  ap- 
plauded his  glorious  design,  promised  to  sup- 
port it  in  a  general  council,  and  encouraged 
him  to  proclaim  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Invigorated  by  the  approbation  of  the 
pontiff,  his  zealous  missionary  traversed,  with 
speed  and  success,  the  provinces  of  Italy  and 
France.  His  diet  was  abstemious,  his  prayers  *™1 
long  and  fervent,  and  the  alms  which  he  re- 
ceived with  one  hand,  he  distributed  with  the 
other ;  his  head  was  bare,  his  feet  naked,  his 
meagre  body  was  wrapt  in  a  coarse  garment; 
he  bore  and  displayed  a  weighty  crucifix ;  and 
the  ass  on  which  he  rode  was  sanctified  in  the 
public  eye  by  the  service  of  the  man  of  God. 
He  preached  to  innumerable  crowds  in  the 
churches,  the  streets,  and  the  highways :  the 
nermit  entered  with  equal  confidence  the  pa- 
lace and  the  cottage ;  and  the  people,  for  all 
was  people,  was  impetuously  moved  by  his  call 
to  repentance  and  arms.  AVhen  he  painted  the 
sufferings  of  the  natives  and  pilgrims  of  Pales- 
tine, every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion; 
every  breast  glowed  with  indignation  when  he 
challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend 
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CHAP,  their  brethren,  and  rescue  their  Saviour  ;  his 
^  ignorance  of  art  and  language  was  compensat- 
ed by  sighs,  and  tears,  and  ejaculations;  and 
Peter  supplied  the  deficiency  of  reason  by  loud 
and  frequent  appeals  to  Christ  and  his  mother, 
to  the  saints  and  angels  of  paradise,  with  whom 
he  had  personally  conversed.  The  most  per- 
fect orator  of  Athens  might  have  envied  the 
success  of  his  eloquence:  the  rustic  enthusiast 
inspired  the  passions  which  he  felt,  and  Chris- 
tendom expected  with  impatience  the  councils 
and  decrees  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 

magnanimous  spirit  of  Gregory  the  se- 


ii  of  venth  had  already  embraced  the  design  of  arm- 
A.  D.  loQs'/ing  Europe  against  Asia;  the  ardour  of  his  zeal 
Iarch>  and  ambition  still  breathes  in  his  epistles:  from 
either  side  of  the  Alps,  fifty  thousand  catholics 
had  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  St.  Peter;6 
and  his  successor  reveals  his  intention  of  march- 
ing at  their  head  against  the  impious  sectaries 
of  Mahomet.  But  the  glory  or  reproach  of  exe- 
cuting, though  not  in  person,  this  holy  enter- 
prise, was  reserved  for  Urban  the  second/  the 
most  faithful  of  his  disciples.  He  undertook 
the  conquest  of  the  East,  whilst  the  larger  por- 
tion of  Rome  was  possessed  and  fortified  by 
his  rival  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  who  contended 
with  Urban  for  the  name  and  honours  of  the 

'  Ultra  qninquaginta  millia,  si  me  possnnt  in  expcditione  pro  dnce 
et  pontificc  liabere,  armat  nianii  volunt  in  inimiros  Dei  insurgerC  et  ad 
sepulchrum  Domini  ipso  ducente  pervenire  (Gregor.  vii,  epist.  ii,  31, 
in  torn,  xii,  p.  322,  concil.) 

d  See  the  original  lives  of  Urban  n,  by  Pandiilphus  Pisanus  and  Ber« 
nardos  Gnido,  in  Muratori,  Her.  Ital.  Script,  torn,  iii,  pars  i,  p.  352, 
MS. 
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pontificate.  He  attempted  to  unite  the  powers  CHAP. 
of  the  West,  at  a  time  when  the  princes  were 
separated  from  the  church,  and  the  people  from 
their  princes,  by  the  excommunication  which 
himself  and  his  predecessors  had  thundered 
against  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France. 
Philip  the  first,  of  France,  supported  with  pa- 
tience the  censures  which  he  had  provoked  by 
his  scandalous  life  and  adulterous  marriage. 
Henry  the  fourth,  of  Germany,  asserted  the 
right  of  investitures,  the  prerogative  of  confirm- 
ing his  bishops  by  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and 
crosier.  But  the  emperor's  party  was  crushed 
in  Italy  by  the  arms  of  the  Normans  and  the 
countess  Mathilda ;  and  the  long  quarrel  had 
been  recently  envenomed  by  the  revolt  of  his 
son  Conrad  and  the  shame  of  his  wife,"  who,  in 
the  synods  of  Constance  and  Placentia,  con- 
fessed the  manifold  prostitutions  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed  by  an  husband  regardless  of 
her  honour  and  his  own/  So  popular  was  the 

'  She  is  known  by  the  different  names  of  Praxes,  Eupraecia,  Eufra- 
iia,  and  Adelais;  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince,  and  the 
widow  of  a  margrave  of  Brandeaburgh.  Struv.  Corpus  Hist.  Gernia- 
nicse,  p.  340. 

f  Henricns  odio  earn  coepit  habere :  ideo  incarceravit  earn,  et  con- 
ccssit  lit  pleriqne  vim  ei  inferrent;  immo  filium  hortans  ut  earn  subagi- 
taiet  (Dodechin,  Continual.  Marian.  Scott,  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1093, 
No.  4).  In  the  synod  of  Constance,  she  is  described  by  Bertholdus, 
rernni  inspector :  quae  se  tantas  et  tani  in  inauditas  fornilicationem 
gpurcitias,  et  a  tantis  passam  fuisse  conquesta  est,  &c.  And  again  at 
Placentia:  satis  misericorditer  suscepit,  eo  quod  ipsam  tantas  spurcU 
tins  non  tarn  commississe  qiiam  invitam  pertulisse  pro  certo  cognoverit 
papa  cum  sancti  synodo.  Apud  Baron.  A.  D.  1093,  No.  4,  1094,  No.  S. 
A  rare  subject  for  the  infallible  decision  of  a  pope  and  council.  These 
abominations  are  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  human  nature,  which 

u 
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CHAP,   cause  of  Urban,  so  weighty  was  his  influence, 

T  VTTT 

'„  that  the  council  which  he  summoned  at  Pla- 

centia,*  was  composed  of  two  hundred  bishops 
of  Italy,  France,  Burgundy,  Swabia,  and  Ba- 
varia. Four  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  laity,  attended  this  important 
meeting;  and  as  the  most  spacious  cathedral 
would  have  been  inadequate  to  the  multitude, 
the  session  of  seven  days  was  held  in  a  plain 
adjacent  to  the  city.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  were  intro- 
duced to  plead  the  distress  of  their  sovereign; 
and  the  danger  of  Constantinople,  which  was 
divided  only  by  a  narrow  sea  from  the  victo- 
rious Turks,  the  common  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  In  their  suppliant  address,  they 
flattered  the  pride  of  the  Latin  princes ;  and, 
appealing  at  once  to  their  policy  and  religion, 
exhorted  them  to  repel  the  barbarians  on  the 
confines  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  expect  them  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.  At  the  sad  tale  of  the  mi- 
sery arid  perils  of  their  eastern  brethren,  the  as- 
sembly burst  into  tears  :  the  most  eager  cham- 
pions declared  their  readiness  to  march ;  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  were  dismissed  with 
the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and  powerful  suc- 
cour. The  relief  of  Constantinople  was  includ- 
ed in  the  larger  and  most  distant  project  of  the 

is  not  altered  by  a  dispute  aoout  ring*  and  crosiers.  Yet  it  .should 
seem,  that  the  wretched  woman  was  tempted  by  the  priests  to  relate 
or  subscribe  some  infamous  stories  of  herself  and  her  husband. 

6  See  the  narrative  aad  acts  of  the  synod  of  Placentia,  Concil.  ton. 
xii,  p.  821,  &c. 
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deliverance  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  prudent  Ur-  CHAP. 
ban  adjourned  the  final  decision  to  a  second  .„„,„'„ 
synod,  which  he  proposed  to  celebrate  in  some 
city  of  France  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
The  short  delay  would  propagate  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm  ;  and  his  firmest  hope  was  in  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers,11  still  proud  of  the  pre-eminence 
of  thc'ir  name,  and  ambitious  to  emulate  their 
hero  Charlemagne,1  who,  in  the  popular  ro- 
mance of  Turpin,k  had  achieved  the  conquest 
of  the  Holy  Land.  A  latent  motive  of  affec- 
tion or  vanity  might  influence  the  choice  of 
Urban :  he  was  himself  a  native  of  France,  a 
monk  of  Clugny,  and  the  first  of  his  country- 
men who  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
The  pope  had  illustrated  his  family  and  pro- 
vince; nor  is  there  perhaps  a  more  exquisite 
gratification  than  to  revisit,  in  a  conspicuous 
dignity,  the  humble  and  laborious  scenes  of 
our  youth. 

k  Gnibert,  himself  a  Frenchman,  praises  the  piety  and  valour  of  the 
French  nation,  the  author  and  example  of  the  crusades:  Gens  nobilis, 
prudens,  bellicosa,  dapsilis  et  nitida  ....  Quos  enim  Bntones,  Anglo* 
Ligiires,  si  bonis  eos  moribus  videamus,  non  illico  Franco*  homines  ap- 
pellemns  ?  (p.  478).  He  owns,  however,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  French 
degenerates  into  petulance  among  foreigners  (p.  483),  and  vain  loqua- 
ciousness (p.  502). 

'  Per  viam  quam  jamdndum  Carolns  magnns  mirificus  rex  Franco 
rum  aptari  fecit  usque  C.  P.  (Gesta  Francorum,  p.  1.  Robert.  Monach. 
Hi>t.  Micros.  1.  i,  p.  33,  &c.) 

*  John  Tilpinns,  or  Turpinns,  was  archbishop  of  Rheims,  A.  D.  77S. 
After  the  year  1000,  this  romance  was  composed  in  his  name,  by  a 
monk  of  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  such  was  the  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  merit,  that  he  describes  himself  as  a  fighting  and  drinking 
priest !  Yet  the  book  of  lies  was  pronounced  authentic  by  pope  Calix- 
tus  n  (A.  D.  1122),  and  ii  respectfully  quoted  by  the  abbot  Snger,  in 
the  great  Chronicles  of  St.  Denys  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  JEvi, 
edit.  Mansi,  torn,  iv,  p.  161). 
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CHAP.       It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  the  Ro 
J52r«  man  pontiff  should  erect,  in  the  heart  of  France 
Council  of  the  tribunal  from  whence  he  hurled  his  anathe 
A.^Tois,  mas  against  the  king;  but  our  surprise  will  va 
Noven*ei  nish  so  soon  as  we  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
king  of  France  of  the  eleventh  century .k     Phi- 
lip the  first  was  the  great-grandson  of  Hugh 
Capet,  the  founder  of  the  present  race,  who,  in 
the  decline  of  Charlemagne's  posterity,  added, 
the  regal  title  to  his  patrimonial  estates  of  Pa- 
ris and  Orleans.     In  this  narrow  compass,  he 
was  possessed  of  wealth  and  jurisdiction;  but 
in  the  rest  of  France,  Hugh  and  his  first  de- 
scendants were  no  more  than  the  feudal  lords 
of  about  sixty  dukes  and  counts,  of  indepen- 
dent and  hereditary  power,1  who  disdained  the 
controul   of  laws    and    legal   assemblies,    and 
whose  disregard  of  their  sovereign  was  reven- 
ged by  the  disobedience  of  their  inferior  vas- 
sals.    At  Clermont,   in  the  territories  of  the 
count  of  Auvergne,™  the  pope  might  brave  with 
impunity  the  resentment  of  Philip;    and  the 
council  which  he  convened  in  that  city  was  not 
less  numerous  or  respectable  than  the  synod  of 

*  See  Etat  de  la  France,  by  the  Count  de  Boulainvilliers,  torn,  i, 
p.  180-182,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  Observations  sur  1'Histoire 
de,France,  by  the  Abb6  de  Mably. 

1  In  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  the  first  Capetiatu  were 
scarcely  allowed  a  feudal  supremacy.  On  all  sides,  Normandy,  Bre- 
tagne,  Aqnitain,  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Flanders,  contracted  the 
name  and  limits  of  the  proper  France.  See  Hadrian  Vales.  Notitfa 
Galliarum. 

m  These  counts,  a  younger  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitaire,  were 
at  length  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus. The  bishops  of  Clermont  gradually  became  princes  of  the  city. 
Melange*,  tires  d'une  grande  Bibliotheque,  torn,  xxxvi,  p.  288,  &c. 
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Placentia."  Besides  his  court  and  council  of  CHAP 
Roman  cardinals,  he  was  supported  by  thir-  ^VUL 
teen  archbishops  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  bishops  ;  the  number  of  mitred  prelates 
was  computed  at  four  hundred;  and  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  were  blessed  by  the  saints, 
and  enlightened  by  the  doctors  of  the  age. 
From  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  a  martial  train 
of  lords  and  knights  of  power  and  renown  at- 
tended the  council,0  in  high  expectation  of  its 
resolves ;  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  zeal  and 
curiosity,  that  the  city  was  filled,  and  many 
thousands,  in  the  month  of  November,  erected 
their  tents  or  huts  in  the  open  field.  A  session 
of  eight  days  produced  some  useful  or  edifying 
canons  for  the  reformation  of  manners ;  a  se- 
vere censure  was  pronounced  against  the  li- 
cence of  private  war;  the  truce  of  Godp  was 
confirmed,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  during 
four  days  of  the  week ;  women  and  priests 
were  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  church ; 
and  a  protection  of  three  years  was  extended 
to  husbandmen  and  merchants,  the  defenceless 
victims  of  military  rapine.  But  a  law,  however 
venerable  be  the  sanction,  cannot  suddenly 
transform  the  temper  of  the  times ;  and  the  be- 

"  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Clermont ,  Concil.  torn,  xii,  p.  829,  &c. 

0  Confluxernnt  ad  conciliume  multis  regionibus,  viri  potentis  et  ho- 
norati,  innnmeri  quamvis  cingulo  laicalis  militiir,  superbi  (Baldric,  an 
eye-witness,  p.  86-8S.  Robert.  Men.  p.  31,  32.  Will.  Tyr.  i,  14,  15, 
p.  639  641.  Guibert,  p.  478-480.  Fulcher.  Carnot,  p.  382). 

*  The  truce  of  God  (Treva,  or  Treuga  Dei)  was  first  intented  in 
Aquitain,  A.  D.  1032;  blamed  by  some  bishops  as  an  occasion  of  per- 
jury, and  rejected  by  the  Normana  as  contrary  to  their  privileges  (Da» 
cange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  vi,  p.  682-685). 
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CHAP,   nevolent  efforts  of  Urban  deserve  the  less  praise, 

ffff ^  since  he  laboured  to  appease  some  domestic 

quarrels,  that  he  might  spread  the  flames  of 
war  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates.    From 
the  synod  of  Placentia,  the  rumour  of  his  great 
design  had  gone  forth  among  the  nations :  the 
clergy  on  their  return  had  preached  in  every 
diocese  the  merit  and  glory  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  when  the  pope  ascend- 
ed a  lofty  scaffold  in  the  market-place  of  Cler- 
mont,  his  eloquence  was  addressed  to  a  well 
prepared  and  impatient  audience.     His  topics 
were  obvious,  his  exhortation  was  vehement, 
his  success  inevitable.     The  orator  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  shout  of  thousands,  who  with 
one  voice,  and  in  their  rustic  idiom,  exclaimed 
aloud,   "  God  wills  it,  God  wills  it.""     "  It  is 
"  indeed  the  will  of  God,"  replied  the  pope ; 
"  and  let  this  memorable  word',  the  inspiration 
"  surely  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  for  ever  adopted 
"  as  your  cry  of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion 
"  and  courage  of  the  champions  of  Christ.    His 
"'  cross  is  the  symbol  of  your  salvation  ;  wear 
"*if,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  external  mark 
"  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of 
"  your   sacred    and   irrevocable   engagement." 

*  Dens  cult,  Deus  vult !  was  the  pure  acclamation  of  the  clergy  who 
understood  Latin  (Robert.  Mon.  1.  i,  p.  32).  By  the  illiterate  laity, 
who  spoke  the  Provincial  or  Limousin  idiom,  it  was  corrupted  to  Deus 
lo  toit,  or  Diex  el  voit.  See  Chron.  Cnsinense,  1.  iv,  c.  11,  p.  497,  in 
Muratori,  Script.  Rernm  Ital.  torn,  iv,  and  Ducange  (dissertat.  xi, 
p.  207,  sur  Joinville,  and  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  ii,  p.  690),  who,  in  his 
preface,  produces  a  very  difficult  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Rovergne, 
A.  D.  1100,  very  near,  both  in  time  and  place,  to  the  council  of  dec* 
mont  (p.  15, 16). 
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The   proposal    was   joyfully   accepted ;    great   THAI* 

numbers  botli  of  the  clergy  and  laity  impressed '„ 

on  their  garments  the  sign  of  the  cross/  and  so- 
licited the  pope  to  march  at  their  head.  This 
dangerous  honour  vras  declined  by  the  more 
prudent  successor  of  Gregory,  who  alleged1  the 
schism  of  the  church,  and  the  duties  of  his  pas- 
toral office,  recommending  to  the  faithful,  who 
were  disqualified  by  sex  or  profession,  by  age 
or  infirmity,  to  aid,  with  their  prayers  and  alms, 
the  personal  service  of  their  robust  brethren. 
The  name  and  powers  of  his  legate  he  devolved 
on  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  the  first  who  had 
received  the  cross  at  his  hands.  The  foremost 
of  the  temporal  chiefs  was  Raymond,  count  of 
Thoulouse,  whose  ambassadors  in  the  council 
excused  the  absence,  and  pledged  the  honour 
of  their  master.  After  the  confession  and  abso- 
lution of  their  sins,  the  champions  of  the  cross 
were  dismissed  with  a  superfluous  admonition 
to  invite  their  countrymen  and  friends;  and 
their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  was  fixed  to 
the  festival  of  the  assumption,  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  of  the  ensuing  year.5 

T  Most  commonly  on  their  shoulders,  in  gold,  or  siln,  or  cloth,  sewed 
on  their  garments.  In  the  first  crusade,  all  were  red ;  iu  the  third,  the 
French  alone  preserved  that  colour,  while  green  crosses  were  adopted 
by  the  Flemings,  and  white  by  the  English  (Oucange,  torn,  ii,  p.  651). 
Yet  in  England  the  red  ever  appears  the  favourite,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
national  colour  of  our  military  ensigns  and  uniforms. 

*  Bongarsius,  who  has  published  the  original  writers  of  the  crusades, 
adopts,  with  much  complacency,  the  fanatic  title  of  Guibertus,  Gesta 
I>EI  per'Francos ;  though  some  critics  propose  to  read  Gesta  Diaboli 
per  Francos  (Hanoviae,  1611,  two  vols.  in  folio).  I  shall  briefly  enu- 
merate, as  they  staud  in  this  collection,  the  authors  whom  I  have  used 

for 
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CHAP.  So  familiar,  and  as  it  were  so  natural  to 
„,)„„'.,,  man,  is  the  practice  of  violence,  that  our  indul- 
justiceof  gence  allows  the  slightest  provocation,  the  most 
sades.  disputable  right,  as  a  .sufficient  ground  of  na- 
tional hostility.  But  the  name  and  nature  of 
an  holy  war  demands  a  more  rigorous  scrutiny; 
nor  can  we  hastily  believe  that  the  servants  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  would  unsheath  the  sword 
of  destruction,  unless  the  motive  were  pure,  the 
quarrel  legitimate,  and  the  necessity  inevitable. 
The  policy  of  an  action  may  be  determined 
from  the  tardy  lessons  of  experience ;  but,  be- 
fore we  act,  our  conscience  should  be  satisfied 
of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  our  enterprise. 
In  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  Christians,  both 
of  the  East  and  West,  were  persuaded  of  their 
lawfulness  and  merit:  their  arguments  are 
clouded  by  the  perpetual  abuse  of  scripture 
and  rhetoric ;  but  they  seem  to  insist  on  the 
right  of  natural  and  religious  defence,  their  pe- 
culiar title  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  impiety 


for  the  first  crusade,  i.  Gesta  Francorum.  n.  Robertns  Monachns. 
in.  Baldricus.  iv.  Raimnndns  de  Agiles.  v.  Albertus  Aquensis.  vi. 
Fulcherius  Carnotensis.  vn.  Guibertus.  TIII.  "Willielmiis  Tjriensis. 
Muratori  has  given  us,  ix.  Radulphus  Cadomensis  de  Gestis  Tancredi 
(Script.  Rer.  Ital.  torn,  v,  p.  285-333),  and,  x.  Bernardus  Tliesaiirins 
de  Aquisitione.  Terra  Sanctae  (torn,  vii,  p.  664-848).  The  last  of 
these  was  unknown  to  a  late  French  historian,  who  has  given  a  large 
and  critical  list  of  the  writers  of  the  crusades  (Esprit  des  Croisades, 
torn,  i,  p.  13-141),  and  most  of  whose  judgments  my  own  experience 
will  allow  me  to  ratify.  It  was  late  before  I  could  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  French  historians  collected  by  Dnchesne.  i.  Petri  Tudebodi  Sa- 
cerdotis  Sivracensis  Historia  de  Hierosolymitano  Itinere  (torn,  iv,  p.  773- 
815)  has  been  transfused  into  the  first  anonymous  writer  of  Bongarsius. 
n.  The  Metrical  History  of  the  first  Crusade,  in  seven  books  (p.  890- 
912),  is  of  small  value  or  account. 
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of  their  pagan  and  mahometan  foes.1     i.  The   CHAP. 

right  of  a  just  defence  may  fairly  include  our  , ^ 

'  civil  and  spiritual  allies :  it  depends  on  the 
existence  of  danger ;  and  that  danger  must  be 
estimated  by  the  twofold  consideration  of  the 
malice,  and  the  power  of  our  enemies.  A  per- 
nicious tenet  has  been  imputed  to  the  mahome- 
tans,  the  duty  of  extirpating  all  other  religions 
by  the  sword.  This  charge  of  ignorance  and 
bigotry  is  refuted  by  the  koran,  by  the  history 
of  the  mussulman  conquerors,  and  by  their 
public  and  legal  toleration  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship. But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Orien- 
tal churches  are  depressed  under  their  iron 
yoke ;  that,  in  peace  and  war,  they  assert  a  di- 
vine and  indefeasible  claim  of  universal  empire; 
and  that,  in  their  orthodox  creed,  the  unbeliev- 
ing nations  are  continually  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  religion  or  liberty,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks  present- 
ed a  real  and  urgent  apprehension  of  these 
losses.  They  had  subdued,  in  less  than  thirty 
years,  the  kingdoms  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  Greek  empire 
tottered  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Besides 
an  honest  sympathy  for  their  brethren,  the  La- 
tins had  a  right  and  interest  in  the  support  of 
Constantinople,  the  most  important  barrier  of 
the  West;  and  the  privilege  of  defence  must 

'  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  first  scene  of  the  first  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  he  will  see  in  the  text  of  Shakespeare  the  natural  feeling* 
of  enthusiasm ;  and  in  the  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  workings  of  a  bi- 
gotted,  though  vigorous  mind,  greedy  of  every  pretence  to  hate  and 
persecute  those  who  dissent  from  his  creed. 
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reach  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  repel,  an  im- 
.  pending  assault.      But  this   salutary  purpose 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  a  moderate 
succour;  and  our  calmer  reason  must  disclaim 
the  innumerable  hosts  and  remote  operations, 
which  overwhelmed  Asia,  and  depopulated  Eu- 
rope,    ii.  Palestine  could  add  nothing  to  the 
strength  or  safety  of  the  Latins ;    and  fanati- 
cism alone  could  pretend  to  justify  the  con 
quest   of  that    distant    and   narrow   province. 
The  Christians  affirmed   that  their  inalienable 
title  to  the  promised  land  had  been  sealed  by 
the  blood  of  their  divine  Saviour:   it  was  their 
right  and  duty  to  rescue  their  inheritance  from 
the  unjust  possessors,  who  profaned  his  sepul- 
chre, and  oppressed  the  pilgrimage  of  his  dis- 
ciples.    Vainly  would  it  be  alleged,   that  the 
pre-eminence  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctity  of 
Palestine,  have  been  abolished  with  the  Mosaic 
law ;  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  a  Jo- 
cal  deity;  and  that  the  recovery  of  Bethlem  or 
Calvary,  his  cradle  or  his  tomb,  will  not  atone 
for  the  violation  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
gospel.      Such   arguments   glance   aside  from 
the  leaden  shield  of  superstition  ;  and  the  reli- 
gious mind  will  not  easily  relinquish  its  hold 
on  the  sacred  ground  of  mystery  and  miracle. 
in.  But  the  holy  wars  which  have  been  waged 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe,  from  Egypt  to 
Livonia,  and  from  Peru  to  Hindostan,  require 
the  support  of  some  more  general  and  flexible 
tenet.     It  has  been  often  supposed,  and  some- 
times affirmed,  that  a  difference  of  religion  is  a 
worthy  cause  of  hostility;  that  obstinate  unbe- 
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lievers  may  be  slain  or  subdued  by  the  chain-  CHAP. 
pious  of  the  cross;  and  that  grace  is  the  sole  ,^*" 
fountain  of  dominion,  as  well  as  of  mercy* 
Above  four  hundred  years  before  the  first  cru- 
sade, the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  had  been  acquired  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
barbarians  of  Germany  and  Arabia.  Time  and 
treaties  had  legitimated  the  conquests  of  the 
Christian  Franks ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  their  sub- 
jects and  neighbours,  the  mahometau  princes 
were  still  tyrants  and  usurpers,  who,  by  the 
arms  of  war  or  rebellion,  might  be  lawfully 
driven  from  their  unlawful  possession.11 

As  the  manners  of  the  Christians  were  relax-  spiritual 
ed,  their  discipline  of  penancex  was  enforced ;  J 
and  with  the  multiplication  of  sins,  the  reme- &«"*«. 
dies  were  multiplied.     In  the  primitive  church, 
a  voluntary  and  open  confession  prepared  the 
work  of  atonement.     In  the  middle  ages,  the 
bishops  and  priests  interrogated  the  criminal, 
compelled    him   to  account  for  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions,  and  prescribed  the  terms 
of  his  reconciliation  with  God.     But  as  this 
discretionary  power  might  alternately  be  abus- 
ed by  indulgence  and  tyranny,  a  rule  of  disci- 
pline was  framed,   to  inform  and  regulate  the 

u  The  sixth  discourse  of  Fleury  on  ecclesiastical  history  (p.  223-261) 
contains  an  accurate  and  rational  view  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
crusades. 

1  The  penance,  indulgences,  &c.  of  the  middle  ages,  are  amply  dis- 
cussed by  Mtiratoi  i  (Antiqititat.  Italize  medii  jEvi,  torn,  v,  dissert.  Ixviii, 
p.  709  708),  and  by  M.  Cliais  (Lettrcs  sur  les  Jubilcs  et  les  Indulgences, 
torn,  ii,  lettres  21  and  22,  p.  478-556),  with  this  difference,  that  the 
abuses  of  superstition  are  mildly,  perhaps  faintly,  exposed  by  the  learn* 
ed  Italian,  and  peevishly  magnified  by  the  Dutch  minister' 
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CHAP,    spiritual  judges.     This  mode  of  legislation  was 

'„  invented  by  the  Greeks;  their  penitentials7  were 

translated,  or  imitated,  in  the  Latin  church ; 
and,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  clergy  of 
every  diocese  were  provided  with  a  code,  which 
they  prudently  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  vulgar.  In  this  dangerous  estimate  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  each  case  was  sup 
posed,  each  difference  was  remarked,  by  the 
experience  or  penetration  of  the  monks ;  some 
sins  are  enumerated  which  innocence  could  not 
have  suspected,  and  others  which  reason  can- 
not believe ;  and  the  more  ordinary  offences  of 
fornication  and  adultery,  of  perjury  and  sacri- 
lege, of  rapine  and  murder,  were  expiated  by 
a  penance,  which,  according  to  the  various  cir- 
cumstances, was  prolonged  from  forty  days  to 
seven  years.  During  this  term  of  mortification, 
the  patient  was  healed,  the  criminal  was  ab- 
solved, by  a  salutary  regimen  of  fasts  and 
prayers :  the  disorder  of  his  dress  was  expres- 
sive of  grief  and  remorse;  and  he  humbly  ab- 
stained from  all  the  business  and  pleasure  of 
social  life.  But  the  rigid  execution  of  these 
laws  would  have  depopulated  the  palace,  the 
camp,  and  the  city;  the  barbarians  of  the  West 
believed  and  trembled  ;  but  nature  often  rebel- 
led against  principle ;  and  the  magistrate  la- 
boured, without  effect,  to  enforce  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  priest.  A  literal  accomplishment  of 

r  Schmidt  (Histoire  des  AHemands,  torn,  ii,  p.  211-220,  452  462) 
fives  an  abstract  of  the  Penitential  of  Rhegino  in  the  ninth,  and  of 
Burchard  in  the  tenth,  century.  In  one  year,  five  and  thirty  murders 
were  perpetrated  at  Wormi . 
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penance  was  indeed  impracticable:  the  guilt  of  CHAP. 
adultery   was  multiplied   by  daily  repetition  :  .......I.. 

that  of  homicide  might  involve  the  massacre  of 
a  whole  people ;  each  act  was  separately  num- 
bered ;  and,  in  those  times  of  anarchy  and  vice, 
a  modest  sinner  might  easily  incur  a  debt  of 
three  hundred  years.  His  insolvency  was  re- 
lieved by  a  commutation,  or  indulgence :  a  year 
of  penance  was  appreciated  at  twenty-six  soli- 
di*  of  silver,  about  four  pounds  sterling,  for  the 
rich ;  at  three  solidi,  or  nine  shillings,  for  the 
indigent:  and  these  alms  were  soon  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  church,  which  derived, 
from  the  redemption  of  sins,  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  opulence  and  dominion.  A  debt  of 
three  hundred  years,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
was  enough  to  impoverish  a  plentiful  fortune: 
the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  was  supplied  by 
the  alienation  of  land ;  and  the  princely  dona- 
tions of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  are  expressly 
given  for  the  remedy  of  their  soul.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  the  civil  law,  that  whosoever  cannot  pay  with 
his  purse,  must  pay  with  his  body;  and  the 
practice  of  flagellation  was  adopted  by  the 
monks,  a  cheap,  though  painful,  equivalent. 
By  a  fantastic  arithmetic,  a  year  of  penance 
was  taxed  at  three  thousand  lashes  ;*  and  such 
was  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  famous  hermit, 

*  Till  the  twelfth  century,  we  may  support  the  clear  account  of  12 
denarii,  or  pence,  to  the  snlidus,  or  shilling;  and  20  sr.lidi  to  the  pound 
weight  of  silver,  about  the  pound  sterling.     Our  money  is  diminished 
to  a  third,  and  the  French  to  a  fiftieth,  of  this  primitive  standard. 

*  Each  century  of  lashes  was  sanctified  with  the  recital  of  a  psalm; 
and  the  whole  psalter,  with  the  accompaniment  of  15,000  stripes,  wan 
equivalent  to  five  years. 

VOL.  XI.  C 
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CHAP.  St.  0ominic  of  the  iron  cuirass,b  that  in  six 
*,„„„„',<  days  he  could  discharge  an  entire  century,  by 
a  whipping  of  three  hundred  thousand  stripes. 
His  example  was  followed  by  many  penitents 
of  both  sexes ;  and  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  was 
accepted,  a  sturdy  disciplinarian  might  expiate 
on  his  own  back  the  sins  of  his  benefactors." 
These  compensations  of  the  purse  and  the  per- 
son introduced,  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  more 
honourable  mode  of  satisfaction.  The  merit  of 
military  service  against  the  Saracens  of  Africa 
and  Spain  had  been  allowed  by  the  predeces- 
sors of  Urban  the  second.  In  the  council  of 
Clermont,  that  pope  proclaimed  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence to  those  who  should  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross;  the  absolution  of  all  their 
sins,  and  a  full  receipt  for  all  that  might  be  due 
of  canonical  penance/  The  cold  philosophy 
of  modern  times  is  incapable  of  feeling  the  im- 
pression that  was  made  on  a  sinful  and  fanatic 
world.  At  the  voice  of  their  pastor,  the  rob- 
ber, the  incendiary,  the  homicide,  arose  by 
thousands  to  redeem  their  souls,  by  repeating 

,  b  The  Life  and  Achievements  of  St.  Dominic  Loricatus  was  com- 
posed by  his  friend  and  admirer,  Peter  Oamianus.  See  Fleury,  Hist. 
Eccles.  torn,  xiii,  p.  96-104.  Baronius,  A.  n.  1056,  No.  7,  who  observe! 
from  Damianus,  how  fashionable,  even  among  ladies  of  quality  (subli» 
mis  generis),  this  expiation  (purgatorii  genus)  was  grown. 

'  At  a  quarter,  or  even  half  a  rial  a  lash,  Sancho  Panza  was  a  cheaper, 
and  possibly  not  a  more  dishonest,  workman.  I  remember  in  Ptre  La- 
bat  (Voyagt-s  en  Italic,  torn,  vii,  p.  16-29)  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 
dexterity  of  one  of  these  artists. 

d  Qnicnnque  pro  sola  devotione,  non  pro  honoris  vel  pecuniae  adep- 
tione,  ad  libcrandam  ecclesiam  Dei  Jerusalem  profectns  fuerit,  iter  illud 
pro  onini  pteuitentia  reputctnr.  Canon.  Concil.  Claromont.  ii,  p.  829. 
Guibert  styles  it  noviun  salntis  genus  (p.  471),  and  is  almost  philoso- 
phical on  the  subject. 
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on  the  infidels  the  same  deeds  which  they  had   CHAP. 
exercised  against  their  Christian  brethren  ;  and  J2J*. 
the  terms  of  atonement  were  eagerly  embraced 
by  offenders  of  every  rank  and  denomination. 
None  were  pure ;  none  were  exempt  from  the 
guilt  and  penalty  of  sin ;  and  those  who  were 
the  least  amenable  to  the  justice  of  God  and 
the  church,  were  the  best  entitled  to  the  tem- 
poral  and   eternal  recompence  of  their  pious 
courage.     If  they  fell,  the  spirit  of  the  Latin 
clergy  did  not  hesitate  to  adorn  their  tomb  with 
the  crown  of  martyrdom;6  and  should  they  sur- 
vive, they  could  expect  without  impatience  the 
delay  and  increase  of  their  heavenly  reward. 
They  offered  their  blood  to  the  Son  of  God, 
who  had  laid  down  his  life  for  their  salvation : 
they  took  up  the  cross,  and  entered  with  con- 
fidence into  the  way  of  the  Lord.     His  provi- 
dence would  watch  over  their  safety ;  perhaps 
his  visible  and  miraculous  power  would  smooth 
the  difficulties  of  their  holy  enterprise.     The 
cloud  and  pillar  of  Jehovah  had  marched  be- 
fore   the    Israelites    into    the    promised    land. 
Might  not  the  Christians  more  reasonably  hope 
that  the  rivers  would  open  for  their  passage; 
that  the  walls  of  the  strongest  cities  would  fall 
at  the  sound  of  their  trumpets ;  and  that  the 
sun  would  be  arrested  in  his  rnid-career,  to 
allow  them  time  for  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
fidels? 

'  Such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  the  crusaders,  and  such  is  the  uni- 
form style  of  the  historians  (Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn,  iii,  p.  477);  but 
the  prayer  for  the  repose  of  their  souls  is  inconsistent  in  orthodox  the«* 
logy  uith  the  merits  of  martyrdom. 
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CHAP        Of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  who  marched  to 
J525^  the  holy  sepulchre,  I  will  dare  to  affirm,  that 
Temporal  all  were  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ; 
motive™8  the  belief  of  merit,  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the 
assurance  of  divine  aid.    But  I  am  equally  per- 
suaded, that  in  many  it  was  not  the  sole,  that  in 
some  it  was  not  the  leading,  principle  of  action. 
The  use  and   abuse  of  religion  are  feeble  to 
stem,  they  are  strong  and  irresistible  to  impel, 
the  stream  of  national  manners.     Against  the 
private  wars  of  the  barbarians,   their  bloody 
tournaments,    licentious    loves,    and    judicial 
duels,  the  popes  and  synods  might  ineffectu- 
ally thunder.     It  is  a  more  easy  task  to  pro- 
voke the  metaphysical  disputes  of  the  Greeks, 
to  drive  into  the  cloister  the  victims  of  anarchy 
or  despotism,  to  sanctify  the  patience  of  slaves 
and  cowards,  or  to  assume  the  merit  of  the  hu- 
manity and  benevolence  of  modern  Christians. 
War  and  exercise  were  the  reigning  passions  of 
the  Franks  or  Latins ;  they  were  enjoined,  as 
a  penance,  to  gratify  those  passions,  to  visit 
distant  lands,  and  to  draw  their  swords  against 
the  nations  of  the  East.     Their  victory,  or  even 
their  attempt,  would  immortalize  the  names  of 
the  intrepid  heroes  of  the  cross;  and  the  purest 
piety  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  most  splen- 
did prospect  of  military  glory.     In  the  petty 
quarrels  of  Europe,    they   shed  the  blood  of 
their  friends  and  countrymen,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion  perhaps   of  a  castle  or  a  village.     They 
could  march  with  alacrity  against  the  distant 
and  hostile  nations  who  were  devoled  to  their 
arms :   their  fancy  already  grasped  the  golden 
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sceptres  of  Asia;  and  the  conquest  of  Apulia  CHAP. 
and  Sicily  by  the  Normans  might  exalt  to  roy-  J^!!!"., 
alty  the  hopes  of  the  most  private  adventurer. 
Christendom,   in  her  rudest  state,  must  have 
yielded   to  the  climate  and  cultivation  of  the 
mahometan  countries ;   and  their  natural  and 
artificial  wealth  had  been  magnified  by  the  tales 
of  pilgrims,  and  the  gifts  of  an  imperfect  com- 
merce.    The  vulgar,  both  the  great  and  small, 
were  taught  to  believe  every  wonder,  of  lands 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  of  mines  and  trea- 
sures, of  gold  and  diamonds,  of  palaces  of  mar- 
ble and  jasper,   and  of  odoriferous  groves  of 
cinnamon   and  .frankincense.     In  this  earthly 
paradise,  each  warrior  depended  on  his  sword 
to  carve  a  plenteous  and  honourable  establish- 
ment, which  he  measured  only  by  the  extent  of 
his  wishes/     Their  vassals  and  soldiers  trust- 
ed their  fortunes    to  God   and   their  master; 
the  spoils  of  a  Turkish  emir  might  enrich  the 
meanest  follower  of  the  carnp ;  and  the  flavour 
of  the  wines,  the  beauty  of  the  Grecian  women,* 
were  temptations  more  adapted  to  the  nature, 
than  to  the  profession,  of  the  champions  of  the 
cross.     The  love  of  freedom  was  a  powerful  in- 
citement to  the  multitudes  who  were  oppressed 

f  The  same  hopes  were  displayed  in  the  letters  of  the  adventurers  ad 
aniinaiulos  qui  in  Francia  residei  ant.  Hugh  de  Reiteste  could  boast, 
that  his  share  amounted  to  one  abbey  and  ten  catties,  of  the  yearly  va- 
lue of  1500  marks,  and  that  he  should  acquire  an  hundred  castlei  by 
the  conquest  of  Aleppo  (Guibert,  p.  554,  555). 

'  In  his  genuine  or  fictitious  letter  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  Alexius 
mingles  with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  relics  of  saints,  the  aun 
ft  argenti  amor,  and  pulcherrimarnm  fceminarum  voluptas  (p.  476) ;  at 
if,  says  the  indignant  Guibert,  the  Greek  women  were  handsomer  than 
those  of  France. 
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CHAP,  by  feudal  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Under  this 
,^m!',,  holy  sign,  the  peasants  and  burghers,  who  were 
attached  to  the  servitude  of  the  glebe,  might 
escape  from  an  haughty  lord,  and  transplant 
themselves  and  their  families  to  a  land  of  li 
berty.  The  monk  might  release  himself  from 
the  discipline  of  his  convent;  the  debtor  might 
suspend  the  accumulation  of  usury,  and  the 
pursuit  of  his  creditors ;  and  outlaws  and  ma- 
lefactors of  every  cast  might  continue  to  brave 
the  laws,  and  elude  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes." 

influence  *  These  motives  were  potent  and  numerous : 
pie.  when  we  have  singly  computed. their  weight  on 
the  mind  of  each  individual,  we  must  add  the 
infinite  series,  the  multiplying  powers  of  exam- 
ple and  fashion.  The  first  proselytes  became 
the  warmest  and  most  effectual  missionaries  of 
the  cross;  among  their  friends  and  countrymen 
they  preached  the  duty,  the  merit,  and  the  re- 
compence,  of  their  holy  vow ;  and  the  most 
reluctant  hearers  were  insensibly  drawn  with- 
in the  whirlpool  of  persuasion  and  authority. 
The  martial  youths  were  fired  by  the  reproach 
or  suspicion  of  cowardice;  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  with  an  army  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
was  embraced  by  the  old  and  infirm,  by  women 
and  children,  who  consulted  rather  their  zeal 
than  their  strength;  and  those  who  in  the  even 
ing  had  derided  the  folly  of  their  companions, 
were  the  most  eager,  the  ensuing  day,  to  tread 

*  See  the  privileges  of  the  Crucefignati,  freedom  from  debt,  usury, 
injury,  secular  justice,  &c.  The  pope  wai  their  perpetual  guardian 
(Ducange,  torn,  ii,  p.  651,  652)., 
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in  their  footsteps.  The  ignorance,  which  mag-  CHAP. 
nified  the  hopes,  diminished  the  perils,  of  the  „„„,'„ 
enterprise.  Since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the 
paths  of  pilgrimage  were  obliterated;  the  chiefs 
themselves  had  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  length 
of  the  way,  and  the  state  of  their  enemies  ;  and 
such  was  the  stupidity  of  the  people,  that,  at 
the  sight  of  the  first  city  or  castle  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  knowledge,  they  were  ready  to 
ask  whether  that  was  not  the  Jerusalem,  the 
term  and  object  of  their  labours.  Yet  the  more 
prudent  of  the  crusaders,  who  were  not  sure 
that  they  should  be  fed  from  heaven  with  a 
shower  of  quails  or  manna,  provided  themselves 
with  those  precious  metals,  which,  in  every 
country,  are  the  representatives  of  every  com- 
modity. To  defray,  according  to  their  rank, 
the  expences  of  the  road,  princes  alienated  their 
provinces,  nobles  their  lands  and  castles,  pea- 
sants their  cattle  and  the  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry. The  value  of  property  was  depre- 
ciated by  the  eager  competition  of  multitudes; 
while  the  price  of  arms  and  horses  was  raised 
to  an  exorbitant  height,  by  the  wants  and  im- 
patience of  the  buyers.1  Those  who  remained 
at  home,  with  sense  and  money,  were  enriched 
by  the  epidemical  disease ;  the  sovereigns  ac-  « 
quired  at  a  cheap  rate  the  domains  of  their  vas- 
sals ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  purchasers  com- 

'  Guibert  (p.  481)  paints  in  lively  colours  this  general  emotion.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  contemporaries  who  had  genius  enough  to  feel  the 
astonishing  scenes  that  were  passing  before  their  eyes.  Erat  itaqne 
videre  miraculura  caro  omnes  emere,  atque  vili  vcndere,  &c. 
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CHAP,  pleted  the  payment  by  the  assurance  of  their 
prayers.  The  cross,  which  was  commonly 
sewed  on  the  garment,  in  cloth  or  silk,  was  in- 
scribed by  some  zealots  on  their  skin  ;  an  hot 
iron,  or  indelible  liquor,  was  applied  to  perpe- 
tuate the  mark;  and  a  crafty  monk,  who  shew- 
ed the  miraculous  impression  on  his  breast, 
was  repaid  with  the  popular  veneration  and 
the  richest  benefices  of  Palestine.16 
Departure  The  fifteenth  of  August  had  been  fixed  in 
crusaders,  the  council  of  Clermont  for  the  departure  of 


'  tne  pilgrims:  but  the  day  was  anticipated  by 
May,  &c.  the  thoughtless  and  needy  crowd  of  plebeians; 
and  I  shall  briefly  dispatch  the  calamities 
which  they  inflicted  and  suffered,  before  I  en- 
ter on  the  more  serious  and  successful  enter- 
prise of  the  chiefs.  Early  in  the  spring,  fron? 
the  confines  of  France  and  Lorraine,  above  six- 
ty thousand  of  the  populace  of  both  sexes  flock- 
ed round  the  first  missionary  of  the  crusade, 
and  pressed  him  with  clamorous  importunity 
to  lead  them  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  her- 
mit, assuming  the  character,  without  the  talents 
or  authority,  of  a  general,  impelled  or  obeyed 
the  forward  impulse  of  his  votaries  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Their  wants 
+  and  numbers  soon  compelled  them  to  separate; 

and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  pennyless,  a  va- 
liant though  needy  soldier,  conducted  a  van- 
guard of  pilgrims,  whose  condition  may  be  de- 
teimined  from  the  proportion  of  eight  horsemen 

k  Some  instances  of  these  stigmata  are  given  in  the  E§prit  des  Croi- 
*ad«  .  (torn,  iii,  p.  169,  &c.)  from  author*  whom  I  have  not  teen. 
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to  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The  example  and  foot-  CHAP. 
steps  of  Peter  were  closely  pursued  by  another 
fanatic,  the  monk  Godescal,  whose  sermons 
had  swept  away  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
peasants  from  the  villages  of  Germany.  Their 
rear  was  again  pressed  by  an  herd  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  the  most  stupid  and  savage  re- 
fuse of  the  people,  who  mingled  with  their  de- 
votion a  brutal  licence  of  rapine,  prostitution, 
and  drunkenness.  Some  counts  and  gentle- 
men, at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horse,  at- 
tended the  motions  of  the  multitude  to  partake 
in  the  spoil;  but  their  genuine  leaders  (may  we 
credit  such  folly?)  were  a  goose  and  a  goat, 
who  were  carried  in  the  front,  and  to  whom 
these  worthy  Christians  ascribed  an  infusion  of 
the  divine  spirit.1  Of  these,  and  of  other  bands 
of  enthusiasts,  the  first  and  most  easy  warfare 
was  against  the  Jews,  the  murderers  of  the  son 
of  God.  In  the  trading  cities  of  the  Moselle 
and  the  Rhine  their  colonies  were  numerous 
and  rich;  and  they  enjoyed,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emperor  and  the  bishops,  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.™  At  Verdun,  Treves, 

1  Fuit  et  aliud  scelus  detestabile  in  bar  congregatione  pedestris  po- 
pnli  stulti  et  vesana:  levitatis, .  anterem  qnendatn  divino  spiritu  asiere- 
bant  afflatum,  ct-capcllam  non  minus  eodem  repletani,  et  lias  sibi  duces 
•ecundae  vix  fecerant,  &c.  (Albert.  Aqnensis,  1.  i,  r.  31,  p.  196).  Had 
these  peasants  founded  an  empire,  they  might  have  introduced,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  worship  of  animals,  which  their  philosophic  descendants 
would  have  glossed  over  with  some  specious  and  subtle  allegory. 

m  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes  the  state  of  his  Jewish  brethren 
from  Cologne  along  the  Rhine :  they  were  rich,  generous,  learned,  hos- 
pitable, and  lived  in  the  eager  hope  of  the  Messiah  (Voyage,  torn,  i, 
p.  243-245,  par  Baratier).  In  seventy  years  (he  wrote  about  A.  o.  1170) 
they  had  recovered  from  these  massacres. 
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CHAP.   Mentz,  Spires,  Worms,  many  thousands  of  that 
^X~*',,  unhappy  people  were  pillaged  and  massacred:" 
nor  had  they  felt  a  more  bloody  stroke  since 
the  persecution  of  Hadrian.     A  remnant  was 
saved  by  the  firmness  of  their  bishops,  who  ac- 
cepted a  feigned  and  transient  conversion  ;  but 
the  more  obstinate  Jews  opposed  their  fanati- 
cism to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians,  barri- 
cadoed  their  houses,  and  precipitating  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  wealth,  into  the 
rivers  or  the  flames,  disappointed  the  malice,  or 
at  least  the  avarice,  of  their  implacable  foes. 
The  de-         Between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  the  seat 
Hungary    of  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  the  crusaders  were 
A?D.Aio96.  compelled  to  traverse  an  interval  of  six  hundred 
miles ;  the  wild  and  desolate  countries  of  Hun- 
gary0 and  Bulgaria.     The  soil  is  fruitful,  and 
intersected  with  rivers ;  but  it  was  then  cover- 
ed with  morasses  and  forests,  which  spread  to 
a  boundless  extent,  whenever  man  has  ceased 
to  exercise  his  dominion  over  the  earth.     Both 
nations  had  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  Christi- 
anity :  the  Hungarians  were  ruled  by  their  na- 
tive princes ;  the  Bulgarians  by  a  lieutenant  of 
the  Greek  emperor;  but,  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, their  ferocious  nature  was  rekindled, 
and   ample  provocation  was  afforded  by  the 

'  These  massacres  and  depredations  on  the  Jews,  which  were  re- 
newed at  each  crusade,  are  coolly  related.  It  is  true,  that  St.  Bernard 
(epist.  363,  torn,  i,  p.  329)  admonishes  the  Oriental  Franks,  non  suut 
persequendi  Jndxi,  non  sunt  trucidandi.  The  contrary  doctrine  had 
been  preached  by  a  rival  monk. 

0  See  the  contemporary  description  of  Hungary  in  Otho  of  Frisitt. 
gen,  1.  ii,  c.  31,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  vi,  p.  6M, 
•66. 
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disorders    of  the  first  pilgrims.      Agriculture   CHAP. 

must  have  been  unskilful  and  languid  among,,,,, ',, 

a  people,  whose  cities  were  built  of  reeds  and 
timber,    which   were  deserted  in   the  summer 
season  for  the  tents  of  hunters  and  shepherds. 
A  scanty  supply  of  provisions  was  rudely  de- 
manded, forcibly  seized,  and  greedily  consum- 
ed ;   and,   on  the  first  quarrel,   the  crusaders 
gave  a  loose  to  indignation  and  revenge.     But 
their  ignorance  of  the  country,  of  war,  and  of 
discipline,  exposed  them  to  every  snare.     The 
Greek  prefect  of  Bulgaria  commanded   a  re- 
gular force ;  at  the  trumpet  of  the  Hungarian 
king,  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  of  his  martial  sub- 
jects bent  their  bows,  and  mounted  on  horse- 
back :    their  policy  was   insidious,    and  their 
retaliation  on   these  pious  robbers  was  unre- 
lenting and   bloody.p      About  a  third   of  the 
naked  fugitives,   and  the  hermit  Peter  was  of 
the  number,   escaped  to  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  emperor,  who  respected  the  pil- 
grimage and  succour  of  the  Latins,  conducted 
them  by  secure  and  easy  journeys  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  advised  them  to  await  the  arrival 
of  their  brethren.     For  a  while  they  remember- 
ed their  faults  and  losses ;  but  no  sooner  were 
they  revived  by  the  hospitable  entertainment, 

*  The  old  Hungarians,  without  excepting  Turotzius,  are  ill  informed 
of  the  first  crusade,  which  they  involve  in  a  single  passage.  Katona, 
like  ourselves,  can  only  quote  the  writers  of  France;  but  he  compares 
with  local  icience  the  ancient  and  modern  geography.  Ante  portion 
Cyperon,  is  Sopron,  or  Poson  ;  Mulecilla,  Zemlin;  Fluvius  Maroe,  Savus; 
Lintax,  Leith;  Mesebrock,  or  Marseburg,  Ouar,  or  Moson ,  Tollenburf9 
Pragg,  (de  Regibus  Hungaria,  torn,  iii,  p.  19-53). 
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CHAP,  than  their  venom  was  again  inflamed :  they 
Jit-ZL,  stung  their  benefactor,  and  neither  gardens, 
nor  palaces,  nor  churches,  were  safe  from  their 
depredations.  For  his  own  safety,  Alexius  al- 
lured them  to  pass  over  to  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosphorus ;  but  their  blind  impetuosity 
soon  urged  them  to  desert  the  station  which 
he  had  assigned,  and  to  rush  headlong  against 
the  Turks,  who  occupied  the  road  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  hermit,  conscious  of  his  shame, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  camp  to  Constanti- 
nople; and  his  lieutenant,  Walter  the  penny- 
less,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better  command, 
attempted  without  success  to  introduce  some 
order  and  prudence  among  the  herd  of  savages. 
They  separated  in  quest  of  prey,  and  them- 
selves fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  of  the  sul- 
tan. By  a  rumour  that  their  foremost  compa- 
nions were  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  his  capital, 
Solimau  tempted  the  main  body  to  descend 
into  the  plain  of  Nice:  they  were  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  Turkish  arrows ;  and  a  pyramid 
of  bones q  informed  their  companions  of  the 
place  of  their  defeat.  Of  the  first  crusaders, 
three  hundred  thousand  had  already  perished, 
before  a  single  city  was  rescued  from  the  infi- 
dels, before  their  graver  and  more  noble  bre- 
thren had  completed  the  preparations  of  their 
enterprise/ 

'•  Anna  Coronena  (Alexias,  1.  x,  p.  287)  describes  this  ccuv  xcXwwc  as 
a  mountain  v>|>>iX«y  xai  0ado;  xai  wAai-i?  «£ioXoy«TaTtv.  Tn  the  siege  of 
Nice,  such  were  used  by  the  Franks  themselves  as  the  materials  of  « 
wall. 
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CHAP.       None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  em- 
„',,  barked  their  persons  in  the  first  crusade.    The 


The  chiefs  emperor  Henry  the  fourth  was  not  disposed  to 
crusade.' "obey  the  summons  of  the  pope:  Philip  the  first 
of  France  was  occupied  by  his  pleasures ;  Wil- 
liam Rufus  of  England  by  a  recent  conquest ; 
the  kings  of  Spain  were  engaged  in  a  domestic 
war  against  the  Moors ;  and  the  northern  mo- 
narchs  of  Scotland,  Denmark/  Sweden,  and 
Poland,  were  yet  strangers  to  the  passions  and 
interests  of  the  south.  The  religious  ardour 
was  more  strongly  felt  by  the  princes  of  the 
second  order,  who  held  an  important  place  ia 
the  feudal  system.  Their  situation  will  natu- 
rally cast  under  four  distinct  heads  the  re- 
view of  their  names  and  characters  ;  but  I  may 
escape  some  needless  repetition,  by  observing 
at  once,  that  courage  and  the  exercise  of  arms 
are  the  common  attribute  of  these  Christian  ad- 
i.  Godfrey  venturers,  i.  The  first  rank  both  in  war  and 
i°ou.  °  council  is  justly  due  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ; 
and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  crusa 
ders,  if  they  had  trusted  themselves  to  the  sole 
conduct  of  that  accomplished  hero,  a  worthy 
representative  of  Charlemagne,  from  whom  he 
was  descended  in  the  female  line.  His  father 
was  of  the  noble  race  of  the  counts  of  Boulogne : 
Brabant,  the  lower  province  of  Lorraine,8  was 

r  The  author  of  the  Esprit  dos  Croisades  has  doubted,  and  might 
have  disbelieved,  the  crusade  and  tragic  death  of  prince  Sueno,  with 
I'jOO  or  15,000  Danes,  who  was  cut  off  by  sultan  Soliman  in  Cappado- 
cia,  but  who  still  lives  in  the  poem  of  Tasso  (torn,  iv,  p.  111-115). 

*  The  fragments  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lotharingia,  or  Lorraine,  were 
broken  into  the  two  duchies  of  the  Moselle,  and  of  the  Meuse  :  the  first 
has  preserved  its  name,  which  in  the  latter  has  been  changed  into  that 
of  Brabant  (Vales.  Notit.  Gail.  p.  2S3-285). 
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the  inheritance  of  his  mother ;  and  by  the  em-   CHAP. 
peror's  bounty,   he  was  himself  invested  with  ™*"*,, 
that  ducal   title,   which   has   been   improperly 
transferred  to  his  lordship  of  Bouillon  in  the 
Ardennes.1    In  the  service  of  Henry  the  fourth, 
he  bore  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  and 
pierced  with  his  lance  the  breast  of  Rodolph, 
the  rebel  king :   Godfrey  was  the  first  who  as- 
cended the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  his  sickness, 
his  vow,  perhaps  his  remorse  for  bearing  arms 
against  the  pope,  confirmed  an  early  resolution 
of  visiting  the  holy  sepulchre,  not  as  a  pilgrim, 
but  a  deliverer.     His  valour  was  matured  by 
prudence  and  moderation;   his  piety,  though 
blind,   was  sincere;    and,   in  the  tumult  of  a 
camp,  he  practised  the  real  and  fictitious  vir- 
tues of  a  convent.     Superior  to  the  private  fac- 
tions of  the  chiefs,  he  reserved  his  enmity  for 
the  enemies  of  Christ ;  and  though  he  gained  a 
kingdom  by  the  attempt,  his  pure  and  disin- 
terested zeal  was  acknowledged  by  his  rivals. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon"  was  accompanied  by  his 
two  brothers,  by  Eustace  the  elder,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  county  of  Boulogne,  and  by 
the  younger,  Baldwin,  a  character  of  more  am- 
biguous virtue.     The   duke  of  Lorraine  was 
alike  celebrated  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine  : 
from  his  birth  and  education,  he  was  equally 
conversant  with  the  French  and  Teutonic  lan- 

1  See,  in  the  description  of  France,  by  the  Abbe  de  Longuerne,  the 
articles  of  Boulogne,  part  i,  p.  54  ;  Brabant,  part  ii,  p.  47,  48 ;  Bouillon^ 
p.  131.  On  his  departure,  Godfrey  sold  or  pawned  Bouillon  to  the 
church  for  1300  marks. 

"  Sec  the  family  character  of  Godfrey,  in  William  of  Tjre,  1.  ix, 
c.  5-8:  his  previous  design,  in  Gutbert  (p.  845);  hii  sickness  and  vow, 
in  Bernard,  Thesaur.  (c.  78). 
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CHAP,   guages :   the  barons  of  France,  Germany,  and 
'JZ*£Z~  Lorraine,  assembled  their  vassals ;  and  the  con- 
federate force  that  marched  under  his  banner 
was  composed  of  fourscore  thousand  foot  and 
ii.  Hugh  about  ten  thousand  horse,     n.  In  the  parlia- 
mandois,    ment  that  was  held  at  Paris,  in  the  king's  pre- 
Norman?f  scnce,  about  two  months  after  the  council  of 
of iSiiert  Glermont,  Hugh,  count  of  Vermandois,  was  the 
der»,  ste-  most  conspicuous  of  the  princes  who  assumed 
chartm,   the  cross.    But  the  appellation  of  the  great  was 
applied,  not  so  much  to  his  merit  or  posses- 
sions (though  neither  were  contemptible),  as  to 
the  royal  birth  of  the  brother  of  the  king  of 
France.*     Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  the  conqueror;  but  on 
his  father's  death  he  was  deprived  of  the  king- 
dom of  England  by  his  own  indolence  and  the 
activity  of  his  brother  Rufus.     The  worth  of 
Robert  was  degraded  by  an  excessive  levity 
and  easiness  of  temper:   his  cheerfulness  sedu- 
ced him  to   the  indulgence  of  pleasure ;    his 
profuse  liberality  impoverished  the  prince  and 
people;  his  indiscriminate  clemency  multiplied 
the  number  of  offenders  ;  and  the  amiable  qua- 
lities of  a  private  man  became  the  essential  de- 
fects of  a  sovereign.    For  the  trifling  sum  of  ten 
thousand  marks  he  mortgaged  Normandy  dur- 
ing his  absence  to  the  English  usurper;5  but 

*  Anna  Comncna  supposes  that  Hugh  was  proud  of  his  nobility, 
riches,  and  power  (1.  x,  p.  288) :  the  two  last  articles  appear  more 
equivocal ;  but  an  twyima,  which  seven  hundred  years  ago  was  famous 
in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  attests  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  Ca- 
pctian  family  of  France. 

1  Will.  Gemeticensis,  1.  vii,  c.  7,  p.  672,  673,  in  Camden  Normanicis. 
He  pawned  the  duchy  for  one  hundredth  part  of  the  present  yearly 

revenue 
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his  engagement  and  behaviour  in  the  holy  war   CHAP. 

LY1II 

announced  in  Robert  a  reformation  of  manners, '., 


and  restored  him  in  some  degree  to  the  public 
esteem.  Another  Robert  was  count  of  Flan- 
ders, a  royal  province,  which,  in  this  century, 
gave  three  queens  to  tLe  thrones  of  France, 
England,  and  Denmark:  he  was  surnamed  the 
sword  and  lance  of  the  Christians ;  but  in  the 
exploits  of  a  soldier,  he  sometimes  forgot  the 
duties  of  a  general.  Stephen,  count  of  Char- 
tres,  of  Blois,  and  of  iVoyes,  was  one  of  the 
richest  princes  of  the  age ;  and  the  number  of 
his  castles  has  been  compared  to  the  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year.  His  mind 
was  improved  by  literature;  and  in  the  council 
of  the  chiefs,  the  eloquent  Stephen*  was  chosen 
to  discharge  the  office  of  their  president.  These 
four  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  French, 
the  Normans,  and  the  pilgrims  of  the  British 
isles :  but  the  list  of  the  barons  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  three  or  four  towns,  would  exceed, 
says  a  contemporary,  the  catalogue  of  the  Tro- 
jan war.a  in.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  m.  Ray- 
command  was  assumed  by  Adhemar,  bishop  Th"iou»c. 
of  Puy,  the  pope's  legate,  and  by  Raymond, 
count  of  St.  Giles  and  Tholouse,  who  added 
the  prouder  titles  of  duke  of  Narbonne  and 

revenue.  Ten  thousand  marks  may  be  equal  to  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  and  Normandy  annually  yields  fifty-seven  millions  to  the  king 
(Necker,  Administration  des  Finances,  torn,  i,  p.  287). 

1  His  original  letter  to  his  wife  is  inserted  in  the  Spicilrgium  of  Dam. 
Luc.  d'Achtri,  torn,  iv,  and  quoted  in  the  Esprit  des  Croisades,  torn,  i,  • 
p.  63. 

*  Unitis  cnim,  diu'im,  tihini  sen  quatuor  oppidormn  dominos  quis  nu- 
ineret?   quorum  tanta  fuit  copia,  ut  non  vix  totidcm  Trojana  obsidio 
coegisse  putctur  (Ever  the  lively  and  interesting  Guibert,  p.  486). 
VOL.  XI.  D 
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CHAP,   marquis  of  Provence.     The  former  was  a  re- 

",.  spectable  prelate,  alike  qualified  for  this  world 

and  the  next.     The  latter  was  a  veteran  war- 
rior, who  had  fought  against  the  Saracens  of 
Spain,  and  who  consecrated  his  declining  age, 
not  only  to  the  deliverance,  but  to  the  perpe- 
tual service,  of  the  holy  sepulchre.     His  expe- 
rience and  riches  gave  him  a  strong  ascendant 
in  the  Christian  camp,  whose  distress  he  was 
often  able,   and  sometimes  willing,  to  relieve. 
But  it  was  easier  for  him  to  extort  the  praise 
of  the  infidels,  than  to  preserve  the  love  of  his 
subjects  and  associates.    His  eminent  qualities 
were  clouded  by  a  temper  haughty,  envious, 
and  obstinate ;  and  though  he  resigned  an  am- 
ple patrimony  for  the  cause  of  God,  his  piety, 
in   the   public  opinion,   Was  not  exempt  from 
avarice  and  ambition.b     A  mercantile,   rather 
than  a  martial  spirit,  prevailed  among  his  pro- 
vincials* a  common  name,  which  included  the 
natives  of  Auvergne  and  Languedoc/  the  vas- 
sals of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries. 
From  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Spain,  he  drew 
a  band  of  hardy  adventurers ;  as  he  marched 

b  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Raymond  of  St.  Giles,  a  second  charac- 
ter in  the  genuine  history  of  the  crusades,  should  shine  as  the  first  of 
heroes  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  (Anna  Comnen.  Alrxiad,  I.  x,  xi) 
and  the  Arabians  (Longueruana,  p.  129). 

1  Omnes  de  Burgnndia,  et  A'.vernia,  et  Vasconia,  ft  Gothi  (of  Ixm- 
guedocj,  provinciates  appellabantur,  caeteri  vero  Francigenae  et  hoc  in 
exercitu;  inter  hostes  autem  Franci  dicebantnr.  Raymond  dcs  Agile*, 
p.  144. 

'  The  town  of  his  birth,  or  first  appanage,  was  consecrated  to  M. 
jEgidius,  whose  name,  as  early  as  the  first  crusade,  was  corrupted  by 
the  French  into  St.  Gilles,  or  St.  Giles.  It  is  situated  in  the  lower  Lan. 
guedoc,  between  Nismes  and  the  Rh6ne,  and  still  boasts  a  collegiate 
church  of  the  foundation  of  Raymond  (Melanges  tire's  d'une  grande 
Bibliothrque,  torn,  xxxvii,  p.  51). 
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through  Lombardy,  a  crowd  of  Italians  flock-  CHAP 

ed  to  his  standard,   and  his  united  force  con- J^'ff 

sisted  of  one  hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot 
If  Raymond  was  the  first  to  enlist  and  the  last 
to  depart,  the  delay  may  he  excused  by  the 
greatness  of  his  preparation  and  the  promise  of 
an  everlasting  farewell,  iv.  The  name  of  Bo-"- Bohe- 
hernond,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  al  Tancred 
ready  famous  by  his  double  victory  over  the 
Greek  emperor:  but  his  father's  will  had  redu- 
ced him  to  the  principality  of  Tarentum,  and 
the  remembrance  of  his  eastern  trophies,  till  he 
was  awakened  by  the  rumour  and  passage  of 
the  French  pilgrims.  It  is  in  the  person  of  this 
Norman  chief  that  we  may  seek  for  the  coolest 
policy  and  ambition,  with  a  small  allay  of  reli- 
gious fanaticism.  His  conduct  may  justify  a 
belief  that  he  had  secretly  directed  the  design 
of  the  pope,  which  he  affected  to  second  with 
astonishment  and  zeal :  at  the  siege  of  Amal- 
phi,  his  example  and  discourse  inflamed  the 
passions  of  a  confederate  army  ;  he  instantly 
tore  his  garment  to  supply  crosses  for  the  nu- 
merous candidates,  and  prepared  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople and  Asia  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Several 
princes  of  the  Norman  race  accompanied  this 
veteran  general ;  and  his  cousin  Tancred6  was 
the  partner,  rather  than  the  servant,  of  the  war. 

'  The  mother  of  Tancred  was  Emma,  sister  of  the  great  Robert 
Gnisrard  ;  his  father,  the  marquis  Odo  the  good.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  the  family  and  country  of  so  illustrious  a  person  should  be  un- 
known ;  but  Muratori  reasonably  conjectures  that  he  was  an  Italian, 
and  perhaps  of  the  race  of  the  marquisses  of  Montt'ei  rat  in  Piedmont 
(Script,  torn,  v,  p.  281,  282). 
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CHAP.   In  the  accomplished  character  of  Tancred,  we 
J§~5v*  discover  all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect  knight/  the 
*     -  true  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  inspired  the  ge- 
nerous sentiments  and  social  offices  of  man,  far 
better  than  the  base  philosophy,  or  the  baser 
religion,  of  the  times, 

",;','  Between  the  age  of  Charlemagne  and  that 
of  the  crusades,  a  revolution  had  taken  place 
among  the  Spaniards,  the  Normans,  and  the 
French,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  service  of  the  infantry 
was  degraded  to  the  plebeians ;  the  cavalry 
formed  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  the  ho- 
nourable name  of  miles,  or  soldier,  was  confin- 
ed to  the  gentlemen8  who  served  on  horseback, 
and  were  invested  with  the  character  of  knight- 
hood. The  dukes  and  counts,  who  had  usurp- 
ed the  rights  of  sovereignty,  divided  the  pro- 
vinces among  their  faithful  barons :  the  barons 
distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or  be- 

~ 

nefices  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  military 

1  To  gratify  the  childish  vanity  of  the  house  of  Este,  Tasso  has  in- 
serted in  his  poem,  and  in  the  first  crusade,  a  fabulous  hero,  the  brave 
and  amorous  Rinaldo  (x,  75,  xvii,  66-94).  He  might  borrow  his  name 
from  a  Rinaldo,  with  the  Aquila  bianca  Estense,  who  vanquished,  as 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
(Storia  Imperiale  di  Ricobaldo,  in  Muratori  Script.  Ital.  torn,  ix,  p.  360. 
Ariosto,  Orlando  Furioso,  iii,  30).  But,  1.  The  distance  of  sixty  year* 
between  the  youth  of  the  two  Rinaldos  destroys  their  identity.  2.  The 
Storia  Imperiale  is  a  forgery  of  the  conte  Boyardo,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (Muratori,  p.  281-289).  3.  This  Rinaldo,  and  his  ex- 
ploits, are  not  less  chimerical  than  the  hero  of  Tasso  (Muratori,  Anti- 
chita  Estense,  torn,  i,  p.  350). 

e  Of  the  words  gentilis,  gentilhomme,  gentleman,  two  etymologies  are 
produced:  1.  From  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the* soldier*, 
and  at  length  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of 
their  foreign  nobility ;  and,  2.  From  the  sense  of  the  civilians,  wh« 
consider  gentilis  as  synonymous  with  ingenuus.  Selden  inclines  to  the 
first;  but  the  latter  is  more  pure,  as  well  as  probable. 
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tenants,   the  peers  of  each  other  and  of  their  CHAP 

lord,  composed  the  noble  or  equestrian  order,  . „„'„, 

which  disdained  to  conceive  the  peasant  or 
burgher  as  of  the  same  species  with  themselves. 
The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by 
pure  and  equal  alliances;  their  sons  alone,  who 
could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ances- 
try, without  spot  or  reproach,  might  legally 
pretend  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  a 
valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched  and 
ennobled  by  the  sword,  and  became  the  father 
of  a  new  race.  A  single  knight  could  impart, 
according  to  his  judgment,  the  character  which 
he  received;  and  the,  warlike  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope derived  more  glory  from  this  personal  dis- 
tinction, than  from  the  lustre  of  their  diadem. 
This  ceremony,  of  which  some  traces  may  be 
found  in  Tacitus  and  the  woods  of  Germany,11 
was  in  its  origin  simple  and  profane;  the  can- 
didate, after  some  previous  trial,  was  invested 
with  the  sword  and  spurs ;  and  his  cheek  or 
shoulder  were  touched  with  a  slight  blow,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  last  affront  which  it  was  law- 
ful for  him  to  endure.  But  superstition  min- 
gled in  every  public  and  private  action  of  life : 
in  the  holy  wars,  it  sanctified  the  profession  of 
arms ;  and  the  order  of  chivalry  was  assimilat- 
ed in  its  rights  and  privileges  to  the  sacred  or- 
ders of  priesthood.  The  bath  and  white  gar- 
ment of  the  novice  were  an  indecent  copy  of 
the  regeneration  of  baptism :  his  sword,  which 

h  Framea  scutoque  jurenem  or  oant.    Tacitui,  Gcrmania,  e:  IS. 
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CHAP,   he  offered  on  the  altar,  was  blessed  by  the  mi- 

',.  nisters  of  religion:    his  solemn  reception  was 

preceded  by  fasts  and  vigils ;  and  lie  was  cre- 
ated a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George, 
and  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel.     He  swore 
to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession;  and 
education,   example,    and   the  public  opinion, 
were  the  inviolable  guardians  of  his  oath.     As 
the  champion  of  God  and  the  ladies  (I  blush  to 
unite  such  discordant  names),  he  devoted  him- 
self to  speak  the  truth  ;  to  maintain  the  right ; 
to  protect  the  distressed  ;  to  practise  courtesy, 
a  virtue  less  familiar  to  the  ancients;  to  pursue 
the  infidels;  to  despise  the  allurements  of  ease 
and  safety ;   and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous 
adventure  the  honour  of  his  character.     The 
abuse  of  the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate 
knight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace; 
to  esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of 
his  own  injuries;  and  proudly  to  neglect  the 
laws   of  civil  society  and   military  discipline. 
Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to  refine  the 
temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  infuse  some  prin- 
ciples  of  faith,   justice,    and  humanity,   were 
strongly  felt,   and   have  been  often  observed. 
The  asperity  of  national  prejudice  was  soften- 
ed ;  and  the  community  of  religion  and  arms 
spread  a  similar  colour  and  generous  emulation 
over  the  face  of  Christendom.     Abroad  in  en- 
terprise and  pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exer- 
cise, the  warriors  of  every  country  were  perpe- 
tually associated;  and  impartial  taste  must  pre- 
fer a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
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of  classic  antiquity.1  Instead  of  the  naked  CHAP. 
spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium  the  vir- 
gins and  matrons,  the  pompons  decoration  of 
the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of 
chaste  and  high-born  beauty,  from  whose  hands 
the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of  his  dexte- 
rity and  courage.  The  skill  and  strength  that 
were  exerted  in  wrestling  and  boxing  bear  a 
distant  and  doubtful  relation  to  the  merit  of  a 
soldier;  but  the  tournaments,  as  they  were  in- 
vented in  France,  and  eagerly  adopted  both  in 
the  East  and  West,  presented  a  lively  image  of 
the  business  of  the  field.  The  single  combats, 
the  general  skirmish,  the  defence  of  a  pass  or 
castle,  were  rehearsed  as  in  actual  service;  and 
the  contest,  both  in  real  and  mimic  war,  was 
decided  by  the  superior  management  of  the 
horse  and  lance.  The  lauce  \vas  the  proper 
and  peculiar  weapon  of  the  knight;  his  horse 
was  of  a  large  and  heavy  breed  ;  but  this  char- 
ger, till  he  was  roused  by  the  approaching  dan- 
ger, was  usually  led  by  an  attendant,  and  he 
quietly  rode  a  pad  or  palfrey  of  a  more  easy 
pace.  His  helmet  and  sword,  his  greaves  and 
buckler,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe; 
but  I  may  remark,  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  the  armour  was  less  ponderous  than 
in  later  times ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  massy 

The  athletic  exercises,  particularly  the  coestus  and  pancratium, 
were  condemned  by  Lycurgns,  Philopcemen,  and  Galen,  a  lawgiver,  a 
general,  and  a  physician.  Against  their  authority  and  reasons,  the 
reader  may  weigh  the  apology  of  Lucian,  in  the  character  of  Solon. 
See  West  on  the  Olympic  Games,  in  his  Pindar,  vol.  u,  p.  86-96,  245- 
848. 
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CHAP,  cuirass,  his  breast  was  defended  by  an  hauberk 
,,,^,/^or  coat  of  mail.  When  their  long  lances  were 
fixed  in  the  rest,  the  warriors  furiously  spurred 
their  horses  against  the  foe ;  and  the  light  ca- 
valry of  the  Turks  and  Arabs  could  seldom 
stand  against  the  direct  and  impetuous  weight 
of  their  charge.  Each  knight  was  attended  to 
the  field  by  his  faithful  squire,  a  youth  of  equal 
birth  and  similar  hopes :  he  was  followed  by 
his  archers  and  men  at  arms ;  and  four,  or  five, 
or  six  soldiers  were  computed  as  the  furniture 
of  a  complete  lance.  In  the  expeditions  to  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms  or  the  Holy  Land,  the 
duties  of  the  feudal  tenure  no  longer  subsisted; 
the  voluntary  service  of  the  knights  and  their 
followers  was  either  prompted  by  zeal  or  at- 
tachment, or  purchased  with  rewards  and  pro- 
mises; and  the  numbers  of  each  squadron  were 
measured  by  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the 
fame,  of  each  independent  chieftain.  They  were 
distinguished  by  his  banner,  his  armorial  coat, 
and  his  cry  of  war;  and  the  most  ancient  fami- 
lies of  Europe  must  seek  in  these  achievements 
the  origin  and  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  this 
rapid  portrait  of  chivalry,  I  have  been  urged 
to  anticipate  on  the  story  of  the  crusades,  at 
once  an  effect,  and  a  cause,  of  this  memorable 
institution.16 

Such  were  the  troops,  and  such  the  leaders, 
who  assumed  the  cross  for  the  deliverance  of 

k  On  the  curious  subjects  of  knighthood,  knights-service,  nobility, 
arms,  cry  of  war,  banners,  and  tournaments,  an  ample  fund  of  iufoini. 
atiou  may  be  sought  in  Selden  (Opera,  torn,  iii,  part  i.  Titles  of  Ho- 
nour, part  ii,  c.  1,  3,  5,  8),  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  iv,  p.  398  412, 
&c.),  Dissertations  sur  Joinville  (I.  vi-xii,  p.  127-142,  165-222),  and 
M.  de  St.  Palayt  (Memoirs  sur  lu  (Juevalerie). 
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the  holy  sepulchre.     As  soon  as  they  w«re  re-   CH\I>. 

lieved  by  the  absence  of  the  plebeian  multitude,  „, „'„, 

they  encouraged  each  other,  by  interviews  and 
messages,  to  accomplish  their  vow,  and  hasten 
their  departure.  Their  wives  and  sisters  were 
desirous  of  partaking  the  danger  and  merit  of 
the  pilgrimage;  their  portable  treasures  were 
conveyed  in  bars  of  silver  and  gold;  and  the 
princes  and  barons  were  attended  by  their  equi- 
page of  hounds  and  hawks  to  amuse  their  lei- 
sure and  to  supply  their  table.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  subsistence  for  so  many  myriads 
of  men  and  horses,  engaged  them  to  separate 
their  forces;  their  choice  or  situation  determin- 
ed the  road  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  from 
thence  to  begin  their  operations  against  the 
Turks.  From  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Moselle,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  followed  the  di- 
rect way  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria; 
and,  as  long  as  he  exercised  the  sole  command, 
every  step  afforded  some  proof  of  his  prudence 
and  virtue.  On  the  confines  of  Hungary  he  was 
stopped  three  weeks  by  a  Christian  people,  to 
whom  the  name,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  the 
cross  was  justly  odious.  The  Hungarians  still 
smarted  with  the  wounds  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  first  pilgrims:  in  their  turn  they 
had  abused  the  right  of  defence  and  retaliation; 
and  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  severe  re- 
venge from  an  hero  of  the  same  nation,  and  who 
was  engaged  in  the  same  cause.  But,  after 
weighing  the  motives  and  the  events,  the  vir- 
tuous duke  was  content  to  pity  the  crimes  and 
misfortunes  of  his  worthless  brethren ;  and  his 
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CHAP,  twelve  deputies,  the  messengers  of  peace,  re- 
JJJUS^,  quested  in  his  name  a  free  passage  and  an  equal 
market.  To  remove  their  suspicions,  Godfrey 
trusted  himself,  and  afterwards  his  brother,  to 
the  faith  of  Carloman,  king  of  Hungary,  who 
treated  them  with  a  simple  but  hospitable  en- 
tertainment: the  treaty  was  sanctified  by  their 
common  gospel ;  and  a  proclamation,  under 
pain  of  death,  restrained  the  animosity  and  li- 
cence of  the  Latin  soldiers.  From  Austria  to 
Belgrade,  they  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
without  enduring  or  offering  an  injury;  and  the 
proximity  of  Carloman,  who  hovered  on  their 
flanks  with  his  numerous  cavalry,  was  a  pre- 
caution not  less  useful  for  their  safety  than  for 
his  own.  They  reached  the  banks  of  the  Save; 
and  no  sooner  had  they  passed  the  river  than 
the  king  of  IJungary  restored  the  hostages,  and 
saluted  their  departure  with  the  fairest  wishes 
for  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  With  the 
same  conduct  and  discipline,  Godfrey  pervad- 
ed the  woods  of  Bulgaria  and  the  frontiers  of 
Thrace;  and  might  congratulate  himself,  that 
he  had  almost  reached  the  first  term  of  his  pil- 
grimage, without  drawing  his  sword  against  a 
Christian  adversary.  After  an  easy  and  plea- 
sant journey  through  Lombardy,  from  Turin  to 
Aquileia,  Raymond  and  his  provincials  march- 
ed forty  days  through  the  savage  country  of 
Dalmatia1  and  Sclavonia.  The  weather  was  a 
perpetual  fog ;  the  land  was  mountainous  and 

The  familiae  Dalmztticae  of  Dncange  are  meagre  and  imperfect  j  the 
national  historians  are  recent  and  fabulous,  the  Greeks  remote  and 
careless.  In  the  year  1104,  Coloman  reduced  the  maritime  country  u 
far  as  Trau  and  Salona  (Katona,  Hist.  Crit.  toin.  iii,  p.  195-207). 
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desolate ;    the  natives  were  either  fugitive  or  CHAP. 

hostile  ;  loose  in  their  religion  and  government, „„'„„ 

they  refused  to  furnish  provisions  or  guides, 
murdered  the  stragglers,  and  exercised  by  night 
and  day  the  vigilance  of  the  count,  who  derived 
more  security  from  the  punishment  of  some  cap- 
tive robbers  than  from  his  interview  and  treaty 
with  the  prince  of  Scodra."1  His  march  between 
Durazzo  and  Constantinople  was  harassed, 
without  being  stopped,  by  the  peasants  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Greek  emperor;  and  the  same  faint 
and  ambiguous  hostility  was  prepared  for  the 
remaining  chiefs,  who  passed  the  Adriatic  from 
the  coast  of  Italy.  Bohemond  had  arms  and 
vessels,  and  foresight  and  discipline ;  and  his 
name  was  not  forgotten  in  the  provinces  of  Epi- 
rus  and  Thessaly.  Whatever  obstacles  he  en- 
countered were  surmounted  by  his  military 
conduct  and  the  valour  of  Tancred  ;  and  if  the 
Norman  prince  affected  to  spare  the  Greeks,  he 
gorged  his  soldiers  with  the  full  plunder  of  an 
heretical  castle."  The  nobles  of  France  pressed 
forwards  with  the  vain  and  thoughtless  ardour 
of  which  their  nation  has  been  sometimes  ac- 

m  Scodras  appears  in  Livy  as  the  capital  and  fortress  of  Gentiui, 
king  of  the  Illyrians,  arx  mmiitissima,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony 
(Cellaring,  torn,  i,  p.  393,  394).  It  is  now  called  Iscodar,  or  Scutari 
(d'Anville,  Geographic  Ancienne,  torn,  i,  p.  164).  The  sanjiak  (now  a 
pasha)  of  Scutari,  or  Schendeire,  was  the  eighth  under  the  Beglerbc-g 
of  Romania,  and  furnished  600  soldiers  on  a  revenue  of  78,787  rix- 
dollars  (Marsigli,  Stato  Militare  del  Impero  Ottomano,  p.  128). 

"  In  Pelagonia  castruni  haereticuni  .  .  .  spoliatuni  cum  suU  habitato- 
ribus  igne  combussere.  Nee  id  eis  injuria  contigit  ••  quia  illonmi  deles 
tabilis  sermo  et  cancer  serpebat,  jamque  circumjacentcs  rrgiones  suo 
pravo  dogmate  foedaverat  (Robert  Won.  p.  36,  37).  After  coolly  re- 
lating the  fact,  the  archbishop  Baldric  adds,  as  a  praise,  Onines  siqui- 
dem  illi  viatores,  Judeos,  haereticos,  Saracenos  aequaliter  habent  exo- 
IDS  ;  quo  otunes  appellant  inimicos  Dei  (p.  92). 
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CHAP,  cused.  From  the  Alps  to  Apulia  the  march  of 
Hugh  the  great,  of  the  two  Roberts,  and  of  Ste- 
phen of  Chartres,  through  a  wealthy  country, 
and  amidst  the  applauding  catholics,  was  a  de- 
vout or  triumphant  progress  :  they  kissed  the 
feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  the  golden  stan- 
dard of  St.  Peter  was  delivered  to  the  brother 
of  the  French  monarch.0  But  in  this  visit  of 
piety  and  pleasure,  they  neglected  to  secure 
the  season,  and  the  means,  of  their  embarka- 
tion :  the  winter  was  insensibly  lost  ;  their 
troops  were  scattered  and  corrupted  in.  the 
towns  of  Italy.  They  separately  accomplished 
their  passage,  regardless  of  safety  or  dignity  : 
and  within  nine  months  from  the  feast  of  the 
assumption,  the  day  appointed  by  Urban,  all 
the  Latin  princes  had  reached  Constantinople. 
But  the  count  of  Vermandois  was  produced  as 
a  captive  ;  his  foremost  vessels  were  scattered 
by  a  tempest;  and  his  person,  against  the  law 
of  nations,  was  detained  by  the  lieutenants  of 
Alexius.  Yet  the  arrival  of  Hugh  had  been  an- 
nounced by  four-and-twenty  knights  in  golden 
armour,  who  commanded  the  emperor  to  revere 
the  general  of  the  Latin  Christians,  the  brother 
of  the  king  of  kings.p 

In  some  Oriental  tale  I  have  readot'afable  of 
a  shepherd,  who  was  ruined  by  the  accomplish- 


vu  '  Aj*iu  ntitj&  rr.fjiaixv  '  Alexiad,  1.  x, 
p.  288). 

'  *O  Baa-iXiv;  T«y  |3a<riXlav,  xat  at^rryaf  -ra  QpayyMa  ffATlv.'^.aro(  aT«vrof. 
This  Oriental  pomp  is  extravagant  in  a  count  of  Vermandois  ;  but  the 
patriot  Ducauge  repeats  with  much  complacency  (Not.  ad  Alexiad, 
p.  352,  353.  Dis:ei  t.  xxvii,  sin  Joinville,  p.  315)  the  passages  of  Mat- 
tlicw  Paris  (A.  0.  1254)  and  Froissard  (vol.  iv,  p.  201),  which  style  the 
king  of  France,  rex  regum,  and  chef"  dc  tons  Ics  rois  Chretiens. 
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ment  of  his  own  wishes:  he  had  prayed  for  wa-   CHAP. 

LV11I 

ter;   the  Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds, 


and  his  stock  and  cottage  were  swept  a\vav  by  Policy  of 

i  i      •  ci       i  i  "le  empe- 

the  inundation,     kucn  was  the  fortune,  or 


least  the  apprehension,  of  the  Greek  emperor  4.°™ 
Alexius  Comnenus,  whose  name  has  already  i*5""1 
appeared  in  this  history,  and  whose  conduct  May 
is  so  differently  represented  by  his  daughter 
Anne,q  and  by  the  Latin  writers/  In  the  coun- 
cil of  Placentia,  his  ambassadors  had  solicited 
a  moderate  succour,  perhaps  of  ten  thousand 
soldiers  ;  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  ap- 
proach of  so  many  potent  chiefs  and  fanatic  na- 
tions. The  emperor  fluctuated  between  hope 
and  fear,  between  timidity  and  courage;  but  in 
the  crooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for  wis- 
dom, I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern,  that  he 
maliciously  conspired  against  the  life  or  honour 
of  the  French  heroes.  The  promiscuous  mul- 
titudes of  Peter  the  hermit  were  savage  beasts, 
alike  destitute  of  humanity  and  reason;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  Alexius  to  prevent  or  de- 
plore their  destruction.  The  troops  of  Godfrey 
and  his  peers  were  less  contemptible,  but  not 
less  suspicious,  to  the  Greek  emperor.  Their 

*  Anna  Comnena  was  born  the  1st  of  December,  A.  D.  1083,  indic- 
tion  vii  (Mexiad,  1.  vi,  p.  166,  167).  At  thirteen,  the  time  of  the  first 
crusade,  she  was  nubile,  and  perhaps  married  to  the  younger  Nirepho- 
rus  Bryennius,  whom  .she  fondly  styles  rev  iutv  Kattrapa  (1.  x,  p.  295, 
296).  Some  moderns  have  imagined  that  her  enmity  to  Bohemond  was 
the  fruit  of  disappointed  love.  In  the  transactions  of  Constantinople 
and  Nice,  her  partial  accounts  (Alex.  1.  x,  xi,  p.  283-317)  may  be  op- 
posed to  the  partiality  of  the  Latins,  but  in  their  subsequent  exploits 
•he  is  brief  and  ignorant 

r  In  their  views  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Alexius,  Maimboiirg 
has  favoured  the  catlwlic  Franks,  and  Voltaire  has  bten  partial  to  the 
tchitmatic  Greeks.  The  prejudice  of  a  philosopher  is  less  excusable 
than  that  of  a  Jesuit. 
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CHAP,   motives  might  be  pure  and  pious ;  but  he  was 
!,.  equally  alarmed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  am- 
bitious Bohemond,   and   his  ignorance  of  the 
Transalpine  chiefs :   the  courage  of  the  French 
was    blind    and   headstrong :     they   might    be 
tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  Greece, 
and  elated  by  the  view  and  opinion  of  their  in- 
vincible strength  ;  and  Jerusalem  might  be  for- 
gotten in  the  prospect  of  Constantinople.     Af- 
ter a  long  march  and  painful  abstinence,  the 
troops  of  Godfrey  encamped  in  the  plains  of 
Thrace;  they  heard  with  indignation,  that  their 
brother,  the  count  of  Vermandois,  was  impri- 
soned by  the  Greeks;  and  their  reluctant  duke 
was  compelled  to  indulge  them  in  some  freedom 
of  retaliation  and  rapine.    They  were  appeased 
by  the  submission  of  Alexius  :    he  promised  to 
supply  their  camp;  and  as  they  refused,  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  their 
quarters  were  assigned  among  the  gardens  and 
palaces  on  the  shores  of  that  narrow  sea.     But 
an  incurable  jealousy  still  rankled  in  the  minds 
of  the  two  nations,  who  despised  each  other  as 
slaves  and  barbarians.    Ignorance  is  the  ground 
of  suspicion,  and  suspicion  was  inflamed  into 
daily  provocations  :   prejudice  is  blind,  hunger 
is  deaf;  and  Alexius  is  accused  of  a  design  to 
starve  or  assault  the  Latins  in  a  dangerous 
post,  on  all  sides  encompassed  with  the  waters.1 
Godfrey  sounded  his  trumpets,  burst  the  net, 

*  Between  the  Black  sea,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  river  Barbyset, 
which  is  deep  in  summer,  and  runs  fifteen  miles  through  a  flat  meadow 
Its  communication  with  Europe  and  Constantinople  is  by  the  stone 
bridge  of  the  Blactiernee,  which  in  successive  ages  was  restored  by  Jus 
tinian  and  Basil  (Gyilius  de  Bosphoro  Thracio,  I.  ii,  c.  3.  Ducan|*, 
c.  p,  Christiana,  1.  iv,  c.  2,  p.  179).  '  .  * 
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overspread  the  plain,  and  insulted  the  suburbs;  CHAP. 
but  the  gates  of  Constantinople  were  strongly  ..JJJJJ 
fortified  ;  the  ramparts  were  lined  with  archers; 
and  after  a  doubtful  conflict,  both  parties  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  peace  and  religion.  The 
gifts  and  promises  of  the  emperor  insensibly 
soothed  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  western  stran- 
gers;  as  a  Christian  warrior,  he  rekindled  their 
zeal  for  the  prosecution  of  their  holy  enterprise, 
which  he  engaged  to  second  with  his  troops 
and  treasures.  On  the  return  of  spring,  God- 
frey was  persuaded  to  occupy  a  pleasant  and 
plentiful  camp  in  Asia;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
passed  the  Bosphorus,  than  the  Greek  vessels 
were  suddenly  recalled  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  same  policy  was  repeated  with  the  suc- 
ceeding chiefs,  who  were  swayed  by  the  exam- 
ple, and  weakened  by  the  departure,  of  their 
foremost  c  ompanions.  By  his  skill  and  dili- 
gence, Alexius  prevented  the  union  of  any  two 
of  the  confederate  armies  at  the  same  moment 
under  the  walls  of  Constantinople;  and  before 
the  feast  of  the  Pentecost  not  a  Latin  pilgrim 
was  left  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

The  same  arms  which  threatened  Europe  He  obtain* 
might  deliver  Asia,  and  repel  the  Turks  from 
the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Hellespont.  The  fair  provinces  from  Nice  to 
Antioch  were  the  recent  patrimony  of  the  Ro- 
man emperor;  and  his  ancient  and  perpetual 
claim  still  embraced  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Alexius  indulged, 
or  affected,  the  ambitious  hope  of  leading  his 
new  allies  to  subvert  the  thrones  of  the  East ; 
but  the  calmer  dictates  of  reason  and  temper 
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CHAP,  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  royal  person 
~,,«v,w'~  to  the  faith  of  unknown  and  lawless  barbarians. 
His  prudence,  or  his  pride,  was  content  with 
extorting  from  the  French  princes  an  oath  of 
homage  and  fidelity,  and  a  solemn  promise,  that 
they  would  either  restore,  or  hold,  their  Asiatic 
conquests,  as  the  humble  and  loyal  vassals  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Their  independent  spirit 
was  fired  at  the  mention  of  this  foreign  and  vo- 
luntary servitude:  they  successively  yielded  to 
the  dexterous  application  of  gifts  and  flattery  ; 
and  the  first  proselytes  became  the  most  elo- 
quent and  effectual  missionaries  to  multiply  the 
companions  of  their  shame.  The  pride  of  Hugh 
of  Verrnandois  was  soothed  by  the  honours  of 
his  captivity ;  and  in  the  brother  of  the  French 
king,  the  example  of  submission  was  prevalent 
and  weighty.  In  the  mind  of  Godfrey  of  Bouil 
Ion  every  human  consideration  was  subordinate 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  success  of  the  cru- 
sade. He  had  firmly  resisted  the  temptations 
of  Bohemond  and  Raymond,  who  urged  the  at- 
tack and  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Alexius 
esteemed  his  virtues,  deservedly  named  him  the 
champion  of  the  empire,  and  dignified  his  ho- 
mage with  the  filial  name  and  the  rights  of  adop- 
tion.' The  hateful  Bohemond  was  received  as 
a  true  and  ancient  ally ;  and  if  the  emperor  re- 
minded him  of  former  hostilities,  it  was  only  to 
praise  the  valour  that  he  had  displayed,  and  the 
glory  that  he  had  acquired,  in  the  fields  of  Da 

'  There  were  two  sorts  of  adoption;  the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by 
introducing  the  son  between  the  shirt  and  skin  of  his  father.  Diicasige 
(snr  Joinville,  diss.  xxii,  p.  270)  supposes  Godfrey's  adoption  to  hav« 
been  of  the  latter  sort. 
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razzo  and  Larissa.  The  son  of  Guiscard  was'  CHAP. 
lodged  and  entertained,  and  served  with  impe-  .„„,„'.. 
rial  pomp :  one  day,  as  he  passed  through  the 
gallery  of  the  palace,  a  door  was  carelessly  left 
open  to  expose  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silk 
and  gems,  of  curious  and  costly  furniture,  that 
was  heaped,  in  seeming  disorder,  from  the  floor 
to  the  roof  of  the  chamber.  "  What  conquests," 
exclaimed  the  ambitious  miser,  "  might  not  be 
"  achieved  by  the  possession  of  such  a  trea- 
"  sure?"  "  It  is  your  own,"  replied  a  Greek 
attendant,  who  watched  the  motions  of  his  soul; 
and  Boheniond,  after  some  hesitation,  conde- 
scended to  accept  this  magnificent  present.  The 
Norman  was  flattered  by  the  assurance  of  an 
independent  principality ;  and  Alexius  eluded, 
rather  than  denied,  his  daring  demand  of  the 
office  of  great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  East. 
The  two  Roberts,  the  sons  of  the  conqueror  of 
England,  and  the  kinsmen  of  three  queens," 
bowed  in  their  turn  before  the  Byzantine  throne. 
A  private  letter  of  Stephen  of  Chartres  attests 
his  admiration  of  the  emperor,  the  most  excel- 
lent and  liberal  of  men,  who  taught  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  a  favourite,  and  promised  to 
educate  and  establish  his  youngest  son.  In  his 
southern  province,  the  count  of  St.  Giles  and 
Tholouse  faintly  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  of  France,  a  prince  of  a  foreign  nation 
and  language.  At  the  head  of  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  he  declared  that  he  was  the  soldier 

v  After  his  return,  Robert  of  Flanders  became  the  man  of  the  king 
of  England,  for  a  pension  of  four  hundred  nurks.  See  the  first  act  in 
Rymer's  Foedera. 

VOL.  XI.  E 
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CHAP,  and  servant  of  Christ  alone,  and  that  the  Greek 
«~Z**'*,,  might  be  satisfied  with  an  equal  treaty  of  alli- 
ance and  friendship.  His  obstinate  resistance 
enhanced  the  value  and  the  price  of  his  sub- 
mission; and  he  shone,  says  the  princess  Anne, 
among  the  barbarians,  as  the  sun  amidst  the 
stars  of  heaven.  His  disgust  of  the  noise  and 
insolence  of  the  French,  his  suspicions  of  the 
designs  of  Bohemond,  the  emperor  imparted  to 
his  faithful  Raymond;  and  that  aged  statesman 
might  clearly  discern,  that  however  false  in 
friendship,  he  was  sincere  in  his  enmity.1  The 
spirit  of  chivalry  was  last  subdued  in  the  per- 
son of  Tancred ;  and  none  could  deem  them- 
selves dishonoured  by  the  imitation  of  that 
gallant  knight.  He  disdained  the  gold  and 
flattery  of  the  Greek  monarch,  assaulted  in  his 
presence  an  insolent  patrician,  escaped  to  Asia 
in  the  habit  of  a  private  soldier,  and  yielded 
with  a  sigh  to  the  authority  of  Bohemond  and 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  best 
and  most  ostensible  reason  was  the  impossibi- 
lity of  passing  the  sea  and  accomplishing  their 
vow,  without  the  licence  and  the  vessels  of 
Alexius;  but  they  cherished  a  secret  hope,  that 
as  soon  as  they  trode  the  continent  of  Asia,  their 
swords  would  obliterate  their  shame,  and  dis- 
solve the  engagement,  which,  on  this  side,  might 
not  be  very  faithfully  performed.  The  ceremo- 
ny of  their  homage  was  grateful  to  a  people  who 
had  long  since  considered  pride  as  the  substi- 
tute of  power.  High  on  his  throne,  the  empe- 
ror sat  mute  and  immoveable;  his  majesty  was 

1  Sensit  vetns  regnandi,  falsos  in  amorc,  udia  non  fingere.    Tacit, 
vi,  44. 
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adored  by  the  Latin  princes;  and  they  submit-  CHAI>. 
ted  to  kiss  either  his  feet  or  his  knees,  an  in-  J~j[J 
dignity  which  their  own  writers  are  ashamed 
to  confess,  and  unable  to  deny.7 

Private  or  public  interest  suppressed  the  insolence 
murmurs  of  the  dukes  and  counts;  but 
French  baron  (he  is  supposed  to  be  Robert  of 
Paris)*  presumed  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  to 
place  himself  by  the  side  of  Alexius.  The  sage 
reproof  of  Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim, 
in  his  barbarous  idiom,  "  Who  is  this  rustic, 
"  that  keeps  his  seat,  while  so  many  valiant 
"  captains  are  standing  round  him?"  The  em- 
peror maintained  his  silence,  dissembled  his  in- 
dignation, and  questioned  his  interpreter  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  he 
partly  suspected  from  the  universal  language 
of  gesture  and  countenance.  Before  the  de- 
parture of  the  pilgrims,  he  endeavoured  to  learn 
the  name  and  condition  of  the  audacious  baron. 
"  I  am  a  Frenchman,"  replied  Robert,  "  of  the 
"  purest  and  most  ancient  nobility  of  my  coun- 
"  try.  All  that  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  church 

1  The  proud  historians  of  the  crusades  slide  and  stumble  over  this 
humiliating  step.  Yet,  since  the  heroes  knelt  to  salute  the  emperor  as 
be  sat  motionless  on  his  throne,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  kissed 
either  his  feet  or  knees.  It  is  only  singular,  that  Anna  should  not  have 
amply  supplied  the  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  Latins.  The  abasement 
of  their  princes  would  have  added  a  tine  chapter  to  the  Ceremonial* 
Aulze  Byzantinx. 

*  He  called  himself  *j«yy«c  xafiajo;  tan  tuytvw  (Alexias,  1.  x,  p.  301). 
What  a  title  of  m>blesse  of  the  eleventh  century,  if  any  one  could  now 
prove  his  inheritance!  Anna  relates,  with  visible  pleasure,  that  the 
swelling  baibaiian,  AUTIVSC  -rsrv$i>fj,sv>;,  was  killed,  or  wounded,  after 
fighting  in  the  front  of  the  battle  of  Donlaenm  (I.  xi,  p.  317).  This 
circumstance  may  justify  the  suspicion  of  Uurange  (Not  p.  362),  that 
he  was  no  other  than  Robert  of  Paris,  of  the  district  most  peculiarly 
styled  the  duchy  or  Island  of  France  (ISJste  de  France). 
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CHAP.  "  in  my  neighbourhood,*  the  resort  of  those  who 
^7.™^  "  are  desirous  of  approving  their  valour  in  sin- 
"  gle  combat.  Till  an  enemy  appears,  they 
"  address  their  prayers  to  God  and  his  saints. 
"  That  church  I  have  frequently  visited,  but 
"  never  have  I  found  an  antagonist  who  dared 
"  to  accept  my  defiance."  Alexius  dismissed 
the  challenger  with  some  prudent  advice  for 
his  conduct  in  the  Turkish  warfare;  and  his- 
tory repeats  with  pleasure  this  lively  example 
of  the  manners  of  his  age  and  country. 
Their  re-  The  conquest  of  Asia  was  undertaken  and 
numbers,  achieved  by  Alexander,  with  thirty-five  thou- 
; 1007'  sand  Macedonians  and  Greeks  ;b  and  his  best 
hope  was  in  the  strength  and  discipline  of  his 
phalanx  of  infantry.  The  principal  force  of  the 
crusaders  consisted  in  their  cavalry;  and  when 
that  force  was  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Bithy- 
nia,  the  knights  and  their  martial  attendants  on 
horseback  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men,  completely  armed  with  the  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail.  The  value  of  these  soldiers 
deserved  a  strict  and  authentic  account;  and 
the  flower  of  European  chivalry  might  furnish, 
in  a  first  effort,  this  formidable  body  of  heavy 
horse.  A  part  of  the  infantrj  might  be  enrol- 
led for  the  service  of  scouts,  pioneers,  and 
archers;  but  the  promiscuous  crowd  were  lost 

*  With  the  same  penetration,  Ducange  discovers  his  church  to  be 
that  of  St.  Drausus,  or  Drosin,  of  Soissons,  quern  duello  diiuicaturi 
solent  invocare :  pugiles  qui  ad  memoriam  ejus  (his  tomb)  pernoctant 
invictos  reddit,  tit  et  de  Burgundia  et  Italia  tali  necessitate  confugi*- 
tur  ad  enm.  Joan.  Sariberiensis,  epist.  139. 

b  There  it  some  diversity  on  the  numbers  of  his  army;  but  no  autho 
rity  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who  states  it  at  five  thou- 
sand horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot  (see  Usher's  Annales,  p.  152). 
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in  their  own  disorder;  and  we  depend  not  on    CHAP. 

the  eyes  or  knowledge,   but  on  the  belief  and  , *fr^.f 

fancy,  of  a  chaplain  of  count  Baldwin,"  in  the 
estimate  of  six  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  able 
to  bear  arms,  besides  the  priests  and  monksr 
the  women  and  children,  of  the  Latin  camp. 
The  reader  starts ;  and  before  he  is  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  I  shall  add,  on  the  same  tes- 
timony, that  if  all  who  took  the  cross  had  ac 
cornplished  their  vow,  above  six  millions  would 
have  migrated  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Under 
this  oppression  of  faith,  I  derive  some  relief 
from  a  more  sagacious  and  thinking  writer,d 
who,  after  the  same  review  of  the  cavalry,  ac- 
cuses the  credulity  of  the  priest  of  Chartres, 
and  even  doubts  whether  the  Cisalpine  regions 
(in  the  geography  of  a  Frenchman)  were  suffi- 
cient to  produce  and  pour  forth  such  incredible 
multitudes.  The  coolest  scepticism  will  re- 
member, that  of  these  religious  volunteers  great 
numbers  never  beheld  Constantinople  and  Nice. 
Of  enthusiasm  the  influence  is  irregular  and 
transient :  many  were  detained  at  home  by  rea- 
son or  cowardice,  by  poverty  or  weakness;  and 
many  were  repulsed  by  the  obstacles  of  the 
way,  the  more  insuperable  as  they  were  unfore- 
seen to  these  ignorant  fanatics.  The  savage 
countries  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  whi- 

c  Fulcher.  Carnotensis,  p.  387.  He  enumerates  nineteen  nations  of 
different  names  and  languages  (p.  389) ;  but  I  do  not  clearly  apprehend 
bis  difference  between  the  Franci  and  Galli,  Itali  and  Apuli.  Else* 
where  (p.  385)  he  contemptuously  brands  the  deserters. 

d  Guibert,  p.  556.  Yet  even  his  gentle  opposition  implies  an  im» 
menie  multitude.  By  Urban  11,  iu  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  it  is  only 
rated  at  300,000  pilgrims  (cpist.  xvi.  Concil.  torn,  xii,  p.  731). 
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CHAP,  tened  with  their  bones;  their  vanguard  was  cut 
«L~~*,'~  in  pieces  by  the  Turkish  sultan ;  and  the  loss 
of  the  first  adventure,  by  the  sword,  or  climate, 
or  fatigue,  has  already  been  stated  at  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  Yet  the  myriads  that 
survived,  that  marched,  that  pressed  forwards 
on  the  holy  pilgrimage,  were  a  subject  of  asto- 
nishment to  themselves  and  to  the  Greeks.  The 
copious  energy  of  her  language  sinks  under  the 
efforts  of  the  princess  Anne  :e  the  images  of  lo- 
custs, of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  imperfectly  represent 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard ;  and  the  daughter 
of  Alexius  exclaims,  that  Europe  was  loosened 
from  its  foundations,  and  hurled  against  Asia. 
The  ancient  hosts  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  labour 
under  the  same  doubt  of  a  vague  and  indefinite 
magnitude;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
a  larger  number  has  never  been  contained  with- 
in the  lines  of  a  single  camp,  than  at  the  siege 
of  Nice,  the  first  operation  of  the  Latin  princes. 
Their  motives,  their  characters,  and  their  arms, 
have  been  already  displayed.  Of  their  troops, 
the  most  numerous  portion  were  natives  of 
France:  the  Low  Countries,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Apulia,  sent  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment: some  bands  of  adventurers  were  drawn 
from  Spain,  Lombard y,  and  England  ;f  and 

•  Alexias,  1.  x,  p.  283,  305.     Her  fastidious  delicacy  complains  of 
their  strange  and  inarticulate  names ;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  one 
that  she  has  not  contrived  to  disfigure  with  the  proud  ignoiance  so 
dear  and  familiar  to  a  polished  people.     I  shall  select  only  one  exam 
plr,  Sungeles,  for  the  count  of  St.  Giles. 

*  William  of  Malmsbury  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1130)  has  insert* 
ed  in  his  history  (1.  iv,  p.  130-154)  a  narrative  of  the  first  crusade;  but 
I  wish  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the  tenue  murmur  which  had  passed 

the 
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from  the  distant  bogs  and  mountains  of  Ireland   CHAP. 
or  Scotland5  issued  some  naked  and  savage  fa-.,  VIIL 

o  w*  *  ++•+  +  * ,  f 

natics.  ferocious  at  home,  but  unwarlike  abroad. 
Had   not  superstition  condemned  the  sacrile- 
gious  prudence   of  depriving   the  poorest  or 
weakest  Christian  of  the  merit  of  the  pilgrim- 
age, the  useless  crowd,  with  mouths,  but  with- 
out hands,   might  have  been,  stationed  in  the 
Greek  empire,  till  their  companions  had  open- 
ed and  secured  the  way  of  the  Lord.     A  small 
remnant  of  the  pilgrims,  who  passed  the  Bos- 
phorus,   was  permitted  to  visit  the  holy  sepul- 
chre.    Their  northern  constitution  was  scorch- 
ed by  the  rays,  and  infected  by  the  vapours,  of 
a  Syrian  sun.     They  consumed,  with  heedless 
prodigality,  their  stores  of  water  and  provision: 
their  numbers  exhausted  the  inland  country; 
the  sea  was  remote,  the  Greeks  were  unfriend- 
ly, and  the  Christians  of  every  sect  fled  before 
the  voracious  and  cruel  rapine  of  their  brethren. 
In  the  dire  necessity  of  famine,  they  sometimes 
roasted  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  their  infant 
or  adult  captives.     Among  the  Turks  and  Sa^- 
racens,  the  idolaters  of  Europe  were  rendered 
more  odious  by  the  name  and  reputation  of 

the  British  ocean  (p.  143),  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  number*, 
families,  and  adventures  of  his  countrymen.  I  find  in  Dugdale,  that 
an  English  Norman,  Stephen,  rail  of  Albemarle  an  1  Holdernesse,  led 
the  rear-guard  with  duke -Robert,  at  the  battle  of  Antioch  (Baronage, 
part  i,  p.  61). 

c  Videres  Scotornm  aptid  se  ferocium  alias  imbellium  cuneos  (Gui- 
bert,  p.  471)  :  the  crus  intectum  and  hispida  chlamys  may  suit  the  High- 
landers ;  but  the  fiuibus  uligiuoais  may  rather  apply  to  the  Iri>h  bogs. 
William  of  Malmsbnry  expressly  mentions  the  \Vtlsli  and  Scots,  &c. 
(I.  iv,  p.  133),  who  quitted,  the  former  veuationem  saltuum  tiie  luUer 
familial  itatem  puUcum., 
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CHAP,    cannibals:    the   spies   who   introduced   them- 
„;,;;„",.  selves   into   the   kitchen   of  Bohemond,    were 


shewn   several   human  bodies  turning  on  the 
•  spit;   and  the  Cartful  Norman  encouraged  a  re- 

port, which  increased  at  the  same  time  the  ab- 
horrence and  the  terror  of  the  infidels  h 
siege  of         I  have  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  the  first 

Nice 

A.D/1097,  steps  of  the  crusaders,  as  they  paint  the  man- 

"\V  1  A  ' 

June 20.  ners  an^  character  of  Europe;  but  I  shall 
abridge  the  tedious  and  uniform  narrative  of 
their  blind  achievements,  which  were  perform- 
ed by  strength,  and  are  described  by  ignorance. 
From  their  first  station  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicornedia,  they  advanced  in  successive  di- 
visions ;  passed  the  contracted  limit  of  the 
Greek  empire ;  opened  a  road  through  the 
hills ;  and  commenced,  by  the  siege  of  his  ca- 
pital, their  pious  warfare  against  the  Turkish 
sujtan.  His  kingdom  of  Roum  extended  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  and 
barred  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem ;  his  name 
was  Kilidge-Arslan,  or  Soliman,1  of  the  race  of 
Seljuk,  and  the  son  of  the  first  conqueror;  and 
in  the  defence  of  a  land  which  the  Turks  con- 
sidered as  their  own,  he  deserved  the  praise  of 
his  enemies,  by  whom  alone  he  is  known  to 

h  This  cannibal  hunger,  sometimes  real,  more  frequently  an  artifice 
or  a  lie,  may  be  found  in  Anna  Comnena  (Alexius,  I.  x,  p.  288),  Gui- 
bert  (p.  546),  Radulph.  Cadom.  (c.  97).  The  stratagem  is  related  by 
the  author  of  Gesta  Francorum,  the  monk  Robert  Baldric,  and  Ray- 
mond des  Agile*,  in  the  siege  and  famine  of  Antioch. 

1  His  mussulmau  appellation  of  Soliman  is  used  by  the  Latins,  anil 
his  character  is  highly  embellished  by  Tasso.  His  Turkish  name  of 
Kilidge-Arslan  (A  H.  485-500,  A.  H.  1192-1206.  See  de  Guignes's  Ta- 
bles, torn,  i,  p.  245)  is  employed  by  the  Orientals,  and  with  some  cor- 
rnplion  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  little  more  than  his  name  can  be  found  in 
the  mahometan  writers,  who  are  dry  and  sulky  on  the  subject  of  the 
first  crusade  (de  Guignes,  torn,  iii,  p.  ii,  p.  10-30). 
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posterity.     Yielding  to  the  first  impulse  of  the    CHAP. 

torrent,  he  deposited  his  family  and  treasure  in  „ ,,/,. 

Nice ;  retired  to  the  mountains  with  fifty  thou- 
sand horse;  and  twice  descended  to  assault 
the  camps  or  quarters  of  the  Christian  besiegers, 
which  formed  an  imperfect  circle  of  above  six 
miles.  The  lofty  and  solid  walls  of  Nice  were 
covered  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  flanked  by  three 
hundred  and  seventy  towers;  and  on  the  verge 
of  Christendom,  the  Moslems  were  trained  in 
arms,  and  inflamed  by  religion.  Before  this 
city,  the  French  princes  occupied  their  stations, 
and  prosecuted  their  attacks  without  corre- 
spondence or  subordination :  emulation  prompt- 
ed their  valour ;  but  their  valour  was  sullied 
by  cruelty,  and  their  emulation  degenerated  in- 
to envy  and  civil  discord.  In  the  siege  of  Nice, 
the  arts  and  engines  of  antiquity  were  employ- 
ed by  the  Latins ;  the  mine  and  the  battering 
ram,  the  tortoise,  and  the  belfrey  or  moveable 
turret,  artificial  fire,  and  the  catapult  and  balist, 
the  sling,  and  the  cross-bow  for  the  casting  of 
stones  and  darts.*  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks, 
much  labour  and  blood  were  expended,  and 
some  progress,  especially  by  count  Raymond, 
was  made  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers.  But 
the  Turks  could  protract  their  resistance  and 
secure  their  escape,  as  long  as  they  were  mas- 
ters of  the  lake1  Ascanius,  which  stretches  se- 

k  On  the  fortifications,  euginn,  and  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  see 
Mtiratori  (Antiquitat.  Italiae,  torn,  ii,  dissert,  xxvi,  p.  452-524).  The 
leVredus,  from  whence  our  belfrey,  wai  the  moveable  tower  of  the  an 
cients  (Ducange,  torn,  i,  p.  008). 

1  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  the  resemblance  between  the  siege  and 
Jake  of  Nice,  with  the  operations  of  Hernan  Cortez  before  Mexico. 
Sec  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  America,  1.  v. 
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CHAP,  veral  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city.  The 
ff  „,,„  means  of  conquest  were  supplied  by  the  pru- 
dence and  industry  of  Alexius;  a  great  num- 
ber of  boats  was  transported  on  sledges  from 
the  sea  to  the  lake ;  they  were  filled  with  the 
most  dexterous  of  his  archers;  the  flight  of  the 
sultana  was  intercepted;  Nice  was  invested  by 
land  and  water;  and  a  Greek  emissary  per- 
suaded the  inhabitants  to  accept  his  master's 
protection,  and  to  save  themselves,  by  a  timely 
surrender,  from  the  rage  of  the  savages  of  Eu- 
rope. In  the  moment  of  victory,  or  at  least  of 
hope,  the  crusaders,  thirsting  for  blood  and 
plunder,  were  awed  by  the  imperial  banner 
that  streamed  from  the  citadel ;  and  Alexius 
guarded  with  jealous  vigilance  this  important 
conquest.  The  murmurs  of  the  chiefs  were  sti- 
fled by  honour  or  interest;  and  after  an  halt  of 
niue  days,  they  directed  their  march  towards 
Phrygia,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Greek  gene- 
ral, whom  they  suspected  of  secret  connivance 
with  the  sultan.  The  consort  and  the  princi- 
pal servants  of  Soliman  had  been  honourably 
restored  without  ransom ;  and  the  emperor's 
generosity  to  the  miscreants™  was  interpreted  as 
treason  to  the  Christian  cause. , 

Battle  of       Soliman  was  rather  provoked  than  dismay- 

iim,          ed  by  the  loss  of  his  capital :   he  admonished 

July 4.    'his  subjects  and  allies  of  this  strange  invasion 

of  the  western  barbarians ;  the  Turkish  emirs 

obeyed  the  call  of  loyalty  or  religion ;  the  Turk- 

™  Mejreant,  a  word  invented  by  the  French  crusaders,  and  confined 
in  that  language  to  its  primitive  sense.  It  should  seem  that  the  zeal 
of  our  ancestors  boiled  higher,  and  that  they  branded  every  unbeliever 
as  a  rascal.  4  similar  prejudice  still  lurks  ill  the  minds  of  many  wb« 
think  themselves  Christians. 
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man  hordes- encamped  round  his  standard;  and   CHAP. 

his  whole  force  is  loosely  stated  by  the  chris- *, 

tians  at  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  thousand  horse.     Yet  he  patiently 
waited  till  they  had  left  behind  them  the  sea 
and  the  Greek  frontier;   and  hovering  on  the 
flanks,   observed  their  careless  and  confident 
progress   in  two  columns  beyond  the  view  of 
each   other.      Some   miles   before   they  could 
reach  Dorylaeum  in  Phrygia,  the  left,  and  less 
numerous,  division  was  surprised,  and  attack- 
ed, and  almost  oppressed,  by  the  Turkish  ca- 
valry."    The  heat  of  the  weather,  the  clouds  of 
arrows,  and  the  barbarous  onset,  overwhelmed 
the  crusaders ;  they  lost  their  order  and  confi- 
dence, and  the  fainting  fight  was  sustained  by 
the  personal  valour,  rather  than  by  the  military 
conduct,  of  Bohemond,  Tancred,  and  Robert 
of  Normandy.     They  were  revived  by  the  wel- 
come banners  of  duke  Godfrey,  who  flew  to 
their  succour,  \vith  the  count  of  Vermandois, 
and  sixty  thousand  horse;   and  was  followed 
by  Raymond  of  Tholouse,  the  bishop  of  Puy, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  sacred  army.     With- 
out a  moment's  pause,  they  formed  in  new  or- 
der, and  advanced  to  a  second  battle.     They 
were  received  with  equal  resolution  ;   and,  in 
their  common  disdain  for  the  unwarlike  people 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  confessed  on  both 
sides,  that  the  Turks  and  the  Franks  were  the 

"  Baronins  has  produced  a  very  doubtful  letter  to  his  brother  Rager 
(A.  D.  1098,  No.  15).  The  enemies  consisted  of  Medes,  Persians,  Chal- 
dean*: be  it  so.  The  first  attack  was  cum  nostro  incommodoj  true 
and  tender.  But  why  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Hugh  brothertt  Tan- 
cred is  styled  filius:  of  whom?  certainly  not  of  Roger,  uor  of  Bohe- 
noud- 
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CHAP,  only  nations  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  sol- 
diers.0  Their  encounter  was  varied  and  balan- 
ced by  the  contrast  of  arms  arid  discipline;  of 
the  direct  charge,  and  wheeling  evolutions  ;  of 
the  couched  lance,  and  the  brandished  javelin; 
of  a  weighty  broad-sword,  and  a  crooked  sa- 
bre ;  of  cumbrous  armour,  and  thin  flowing 
robes ;  and  of  the  long  Tartar  bow,  and  the  ar- 
balist  or  cross-bow,  a  deadly  weapon,  yet  un- 
known to  the  Orientals.1*  As  long  as  the  horses 
were  fresh  and  the  quivers  full,  Soliman  main- 
tained the  advantage  of  the  day ;  and  four  thou- 
sand Christians  were  pierced  by  the  Turkish 
arrows.  In  the  evening,  swiftness  yielded  to 
strength  ;  on  either  side,  the  numbers  were 
equal,  or  at  least  as  great  as  any  ground  could 
hold,  or  any  generals  could  manage;  but  in 
turning  the  hills,  the  last  division  of  Raymond 
and  his  provincials  was  led,  perhaps  without 
design"  on  the  rear  of  an  exhausted  enemy,  and 
the  long  contest  was  determined.  Besides  a 
nameless  and  unaccountable  multitude,  three 
thousand  pagan  knights  were  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle and  pursuit;  the  camp  of  Soliman  was  pil- 
laged ;  and  in  the  variety  of  precious  spoil,  the 
curiosity  of  the  Latins  was  amused  with  foreign 
arms  and  apparel,  and  the  new  aspect  of  dro- 
medaries and  camels.  The  importance  of  the 

•  Venimtamen  dicunt  se  esse  de  Franeorum  generatione ;  ct  quia 
nnllus  homo  naturaliter  debet  eise  mi  es  nisi  Fraud  et  Turci  (Gesta 
Franeorum,  p.  7).  The  same  community  of  blood  and  valour  is  attest- 
ed by  archbishop  Baldric  (p.  99). 

f  Balisla,  Balestra,  Arbalestre.  See  Muratori  Antiqnit.  torn,  ii,  p.  517* 
624.  Ducange  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  i,  p.  531,  532.  In  the  time  of  Anna 
Comnena,  this  weapon,  which  she  describes  under  the  name  of  fzangrc, 
wai  unknown  in  the  East  (1.  x,  p.  291).  By  an  humane  inconsistency, 
the  pope  strove  to  prohibit  it  in  Christian  wars. 
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victory  was  proved  by  the  hasty  retreat  of  the   CHAP. 

sultan.     Reserving  ten  thousand  guards  of  the „',. 

relics  of  his  army,  Soliman  evacuated  the  king- 
dom of  Rouni,  and  hastened  to  implore  the  aid, 
and  kindle  the  resentment,  of  his  eastern  bre- 
thren. In  a  march  of  five  hundred  miles,  the  March 
crusaders  traversed  the  Lesser  Asia,  through 
a  wasted  land  and  deserted  towns,  without 
either  finding  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The  geo- 
grapher' may  trace  the  position  of  Dorylaeum, 
Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Archelais,  and 
Germanicia;  and  may  compare  those  classic 
appellations  with  the  modern  names  of  Eski- 
shehr  the  old  city,  Akshehr  the  white  city, 
Cogni,  Erekli,  and  Marash.  As  the  pilgrims 
passed  over  a  desert,  where  a  draught  of  water 
is  exchanged  for  silver,  they  were  tormented  by 
intolerable  thirst;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  first 
rivulet,  their  haste  and  intemperance  were  still 
more  pernicious  to  the  disorderly  throng.  They 
climbed  with  toil  and  danger  the  steep  and  slip- 
pery sides  of  mount  Taurus :  many  of  the  sol- 
diers cast  away  their  arms  to  secure  their  foot- 
steps ;  and  had  not  terror  preceded  their  van, 
the  long  and  trembling  file  might  have  been 
driven  down  the  precipice  by  a  handful  of  re- 
solute enemies.  Two  of  their  most  respectable 
chiefs,  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of 
Tholouse,  were  carried  in  litters :  Raymond 
was  raised,  as  it  is  said  by  miracle,  from  an 
hopeless  malady;  and  Godfrey  had  been  torn 

1  The  curious  reader  may  compare  the  classic  learning  of  Cellarius, 
and  the  geographical  science  cf  d'Anville.  William  of  Tyre  is  the  on- 
ly historian  of  the  crusades  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiquity ;  and 
M.  Otter  trode  almost  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Franks  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Antioch  (Voyage  en  Turqnic  et  en  Per»c,  torn,  i,  p.  35-88). 
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CHAP,    by  a  bear,  as  he  pursued  that  rough  and  peri- 
^y11^  Ions  chace  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia. 
Baldwin        To  improve  the  general  consternation,   the 
pT/ncipaiu  cousin  of  Bohemond  and  the  brother  of  God- 
ty  «f  Edes- frey  were  detached  from  the  main  army  with 
A»  D.  1097-  their  respective  squadrons  of  five,  and  of  seven, 
hundred  knights.     They  over-ran,  in  a  rapid 
career,  the  hills  and  sea-coast  of  Cilicia,  from 
Cogni  to  the  Syrian  gates :   the  Norman  stan- 
dard was  first  planted  on  the  walls  of  Tarsus 
and   Malmistra ;    but   the   proud   injustice  of 
Baldwin   at  length   provoked  the  patient  and 
generous  Italian ;  and  they  turned  their  conse- 
crated swords  against  each  other  in  a  private 
and  profane  quarrel.     Honour  was  the  motive, 
and  fame  the  reward,  of  Tancred  ;  but  fortune 
smiled  on  the  more  selfish  enterprise  of  his  ri- 
val/    He  was   called    to  the  assistance  of  a 
Greek  or  Armenian  tyrant,  who  had  been  suf- 
fered under  the  Turkish  yoke  to  reign  over  the 
Christians  of  Edessa.     Baldwin  accepted  the 
character  of  his  son  and   champion ;    but  no 
sooner  was  he  introduced  into  the  city,  than  he 
inflamed  the  people  to  the  massacre  of  his  fa- 
ther, occupied  the  throne  and  treasure,  extend- 
ed his  conquests  over  the  hills  of  Armenia  and 
the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  the  first 
principality  of  the  Franks  or  Latins,  which  sub- 
sisted fifty-four  years  beyond  the  Euphrates/ 

r  This  detached  conquest  of  Kdessa  is  best  represented  by  Fulch«« 
ring  Carnotensis,  or  of  Chartres  (in  the  collections  of  Bongarsius,  Du- 
diesne,  and  Martenne),  the  valiant  chaplain  of  count  Baldwin  (Esprit 
df  s  Ooisades,  toin.  i,  p.  13,  14).  In  the  disputes  of  that  prince  with 
'lancred,  his  partiality  is  encountered  by  the  partiality  of  Radulphtu 
Cadomensis,  the  soldier  and  historian  of  the  gallant  marqnif. 

1  See  de  Guigncs,  Hist,  des  Hnns,  torn,  i,  p.  456. 
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Before  the  Franks  could  enter  Syria,   the  CHAP. 
summer,  and  even  the  autumn,  were  completely  f 2SJJ,, 
wasted.     The  siege  of  Antioch,  or  the  separa-  siege  of 
tion  and  repose  of  the  army  during  the  winter  A.^ 
season,  was  strongly  debated  in  their  council :  ^'."' 
the  love  of  arms  and  the  holy  sepulchre  urged  Juue3- 
them  to  advance;  and  reason,  perhaps,  was  on 
the  side  of  resolution,  since  every  hour  of  de- 
lay abates  the  fame  and  force  of  the  invader, 
and  multiplies  the  resources  of  defensive  war. 
The  capital  of  Syria  was  protected  by  the  river 
Orontes ;  and  the  iron  bridge,  of  nine  arches, 
derives  its  name  from  the  massy  gates  of  the 
two  towers  which  are  constructed  at  either  end. 
They  were  opened  by  the  sword  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy:   his  victory  gave  entrance  to  three 
hundred  thousand  crusaders,  an  account  which 
may  allow  some  scope  for  losses  and  desertion, 
but  which  clearly  detects  much  exaggeration 
in  the  review  of  Nice.     In  the  description  of 
Antioch,'  it  is  not  easy  to  define  a  middle  term 
between  her  ancient  magnificence,   under  the 
successors  of  Alexander  and  Augustus,  and 
the  modern  aspect  of  Turkish  desolation.    The 
Tetrapolis,  or  four  cities,  if  they  retained  their 
name  and  position,  must  have  left  a  large  va- 
cuity in  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles;  and 
that  measure,  as  well  as  the  number  of  four 
hundred   towers,   are  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  five  gates,  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  siege.     Yet  Antioch  must  have 

1  For  Antioch,  see  Pococke  (Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii,  p.  i, 
p.  1&8-193),  Otter  (Voyage  en  Turqnie,  &c.  torn,  i,  p.  81,  Ac.)  the 
Turkish  geographer  (in  Otter's  notes),  the  Index  Geographies  of 
Schultens  (ad  oik-em  Bohadin.  Vit.  Saladin),  and  Abulteda  (Tabula 
Syria,  p.  115, 116,  vers.  Reiske). 
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CHAP,  still  flourished  as  a  great  and  populous  capital. 
At  the  head  of  the  Turkish  emirs,  Baghisian, 
a  veteran  chief,  commanded  in  the  place :  his 
garrison  was  composed  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand horse,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  foot: 
one  hundred  thousand  Moslems  are  said  to  have 
fallen  by  the  sword;  and  their  numbers  are  pro- 
bably inferior  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and 
Syrians,  who  had  been  no  more  than  fourteen 
years  the  slaves  of  the  house  of  Seljuk.  From 
the  remains  of  a  solid  and  stately  wall,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  to  the  height  of  threescore 
feet  in  the  valleys ;  and  wherever  less  art  and 
labour  had  been-applied,  the  ground  was  sup- 
posed to  be  defended  by  the  river,  the  morass, 
and  the  mountains.  Notwithstanding  these  for- 
tifications, the  city  had  been  repeatedly  taken 
by  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Turks ;  so  large  a  circuit  must  have  yield- 
ed many  pervious  points  of  attack ;  and  in  a 
siege  that  was  formed  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, the  vigour  of  the  execution  could  alone 
justify  the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Whatever 
strength  and  valour  could  perform  in  the  field 
was  abundantly  discharged  by  the  champions 
of  the  cross :  in  the  frequent  occasions  of  sal- 
lies, of  forage,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  con- 
voys, they  were  often  victorious ;  and  we  can 
only  complain,  that  their  exploits  are  sometimes 
enlarged  beyond  the  scale  of  probability  and 
truth.  The  sword  of  Godfrey"  divided  a  Turk 

*  Eusem  eleval,  eumqne  a  sinistrfc  parte  scapnlarum,  tanla  viitntc 
intori-.it.  ut  qu&d  pectus  medium  disjunxit  spinara  et  vitalia  interrupit; 
et  »ic  lubricus  eusis  snper  crui  dextrum  integer  exivit;  sicque  caput 
integrant  cum  dextii  parte  corporis  immersit  gurgite,  partemque  qu* 
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from  the  shoulder  to  the  haunch  ;  and  one  half  CHAP 
of  the  infidel  fell  to  the  ground,  while  the  other  „„,„/.. 
was  transported  by  his  horse  to  the  city  gate. 
As  Robert  of  Normandy  rode  against  his  anta- 
gonist, "  I  devote  thy  head,"  he  piously  ex- 
claimed, "  to  the  daemons  of  hell;"  and  that 
head  was  instantly  cloven  to  the  breast  by  the 
resistless  stroke  of  his  descending  falchion. 
But  the  reality  or  report  of  such  gigantic 
prowess1  must  have  taught  the  Moslems  to 
keep  within  their  walls ;  and  against  those  walls 
of  earth  or  stone,  the  sword  and  the  lance  were 
unavailing  weapons.  In  the  slow  and  succes- 
sive labours  of  a  siege,  the  crusaders  were  su- 
pine and  ignorant,  without  skill  to  contrive,  or 
money  to  purchase,  or  industry  to  use,  the  ar- 
tificial engines  and  implements  of  assault.  In 
the  conquest  of  Nice,  they  had  been  powerfully 
assisted  by  the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  emperor:  his  absence  was  poorly  sup- 
plied by  some  Genoese  and  Pisan  vessels,  that 
were  attracted  by  religion  or  trade  to  the  coast 
of  Syria:  the  stores  were  scanty,  the  return 
precarious,  and  the  communication  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Indolence  or  weakness  had  pre- 
vented the  Franks  from  investing  the  entire  cir- 
cuit; and  the  perpetual  freedom  of  two  gates 

eqno  preaesidebat  remisit  civitati  (Robert.  Mon.  p.  50)  Cujns  cnse 
trajectus,  Turcus  duo  factus  est  Turci :  ut  inferior  alter  in  urbem  eqni- 
tarct,  alter  arcitenens  in  fliim'me  nataret  (Radulpb.  Cadoni.  c.  53,  p.  304). 
Yet  he  justifies  the  deed  by  the  stupendis  viribis  of  Godfrey;  and  Wil- 
liam df  Tyre  covers  it  by,  obstupuit  populus  facti  novitate 

miniMlis  (1.  v,  c.  6,  p.  701).  Yet  it  must  not  have  appeared  incredible 
to  the  knights  of  that  age. 

*  See  the  exploits  of  Robert,  Raymond,  and  the  modest  TanrrcU, 
who  impelled  silence  on  his  squire  (Radulpb.  ('adorn,  c.  £3) 

VOL.  XI.  F 
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CHAP,   relieved  the  wants  and  recruited  the  garrison 
,f  of  the  city.     At  the  end  of  seven  months,  after 
the  ruin  of  their  cavalry,  and  an  enormous  loss 
by  famine,  desertion,  and  fatigue,  the  progress 
of  the  crusaders  was  imperceptible,  and  their 
success  remote,  if  the  Latin  Ulysses,  the  artful 
and  ambitious  Bohemond,  had  not  employed 
the  arms  of  cunning  and  deceit.    The  Christians 
of  Antioch  were  numerous  and  discontented  : 
Phirouz,  a  Syrian  renegado,  had  acquired  the 
favour  of  the  emir,  and  the  command  of  three 
towers;  and   the  merit  of  his  repentance  dis- 
guised to  the  Latins,  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
the  foul  design  of  perfidy  and  treason.     A  se- 
cret correspondence,  for  their  mutual  interest, 
was  soon  established  between  Phirouz  and  the 
prince  of  Tarento ;  and  Bohemond  declared  in 
the  council  of  the  chiefs,  that  he  could  deliver 
the  city  into  their  hands.     But  he  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Antioch  as  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
vice; and  the  proposal  which  had  been  rejected 
by  the  envy,  was  at  length  extorted  from  the 
distress,    of  his  equals.      The  nocturnal  sur- 
prise was  executed  by  the  French  and  Norman 
princes,   who  ascended  in  person,  the  scaling 
ladders  that  were  thrown  from  the  walls:  their 
new  proselyte,  after  the  murder  of  his  too  scru- 
pulous brother,  embraced  and  introduced  the 
servants  of  Christ;   the  army  rushed  through 
the  gates ;  and  the  Moslems  soon  found,  that, 
although  mercy  was  hopeless,  resistance  was 
impotent.     But  the  citadel  still  refused  to  sur- 
render; and  the  victors  themselves  were  speedi- 
ly encompassed  and   besieged   by  the  innume 
rabie  forces  of  Kerboga,  prince  of  Mosul,  who, 
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with  twenty-eight  Turkish  emirs,  advanced  to   CHAP. 
the  deliverance  of  Antioch.     Five-and-t\venty  ,^},[\\, 
days  the  Christians  spent  on  the  verge  of  de- 
struction;  and  the  proud  lieutenant  of  the  ca- 
liph and  the  sultan  left  them  only  the  choice  of 
servitude  or  death/     In  this  extremity,   they  victory  of 
collected  the  relicts  of  their  strength,   sallied^™1" 
from  the  town,  and  in  a  single  memorable  day  *-D-  loos» 

J  Juue  28. 

annihilated  or  dispersed  the  host  of  Turks  and 
Arabians,  which  they  might  safely  report  to 
have  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  men/ 
Their  supernatural  allies  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider:  the  human  causes  of  the  victory  of 
Antioch  were  the  fearless  despair  of  the  Franks, 
and  the  surprise,  the  discord,  perhaps  the  er- 
rors, of  their  unskilful  and  presumptuous  ad- 
versaries. The  battle  is  described  with  as  much 
disorder  as  it  was  fought :  but  we  may  observe 
the  tent  of  Kerboga,  a  rnoveable  and  spacious 
palace,  enriched  with  the  luxury  of  Asia,  and 
capable  of  holding  above  two  thousand  per- 
sons ;  we  may  distinguish  his  three  thousand 
guards,  who  were  cased,  the  horses  as  well  as 

the  men,  in  complete  steel. 

:'  -r   '•  »>nl  •;$'•••  '  •  •;  •  -••  ;   .    £>o  •  .:-.?.- 

1  After  mentioning  the  distress  and  humble  petition  of  the  Frank*, 
Abnlpharagius  adds  the  haughty  reply  ot  Ci  tiLiuko,  or  Ktrboga;  "Non 
"  evasuri  cstis  nisi  per  gladium,"  (Dynast,  p.  24!.) 

1  In  describing  the  host  of  Kerboga,  most  of  the  Latin  liistumns,  the 
author  of  the  Gesta  (p.  17),  Robert  Monachus  (p.  5G),  Baldric  (p.  Ill), 
Fiilcherius  Carnotensis  (p.  392),  Guihert  (p.  612),  William  of  Tyre 
(I.  vi,  c.  3,  p.  714),  Bernard  Thesanrarius  (c.  39,  p.  695),  are  content 
with  the  vague  expressions  of  infinita  multitude),  imtnensitm  agmen, 
innumeiae  ropiae  or  gentes,  which  coi  respond  with  the  /KIT*  t*a(t6fAisTm 
XiXiaJwv  of  Anna  Comnena  (Alexias,  1.  xi,  p.  318  320).  The  numbers  of 
the  Turks  are  fixed  by  Albert  Aquen.sis  at  200,000  (I.  iv,  c.  10,  p.  242), 
mad  by  Radulphus  Cadomensis  at  400,000  boric  (c.  72,  p.  309). 
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CHAP.  In  the  eventful  period  of  the  siege  and  de- 
^X~*l,  fence  of  Antioch,  the  crusaders  were,  alter- 
Theirfa-  nately,  exalted  by  victory,  or  sunk  in  despair; 
either  swelled  with  plenty,  or  emaciated  with 
})Unger<  A  speculative  reasoner  might  sup- 
pose, that  their  faith  had  a  strong  and  serious 
influence  on  their  practice;  and  that  the  sol- 
diers of  the  cross,  the  deliverers  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  prepared  themselves  by  a  sober  and 
virtuous  life  for  the  daily  contemplation  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Experience  blows  away  this  charita- 
ble illusion  ;  and  seldom  does  the  history  of 
profane  war  display  such  scenes  of  intempe- 
rance and  prostitution  as  were  exhibited  under 
the  walls  of  Antioch.  The  grove  of  Daphne 
no  longer  flourished  ;  but  the  Syrian  air  was 
still  impregnated  with  the  same  vices  ;  the 
Christians  were  seduced  by  every  temptation* 
that  nature  either  prompts  or  reprobates  ;  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  was  despised  ;  and  ser- 
mons and  edicts  were  alike  fruitless  against 
those  scandalous  disorders,  not  less  pernicious 
to  military  discipline,  than  repugnant  to  evan- 
gelic purity.  In  the  first  days  of  the  siege  and 
the  possession  of  Antioch,  the  Franks  consum- 
ed with  wanton  and  thoughtless  prodigality 
the  frugal  subsistence  of  weeks  and  months  : 
the  desolate  country  no  longer  yielded  a  sup- 
ply; and  from  that  country  they  were  at  length 
excluded  by  the  arms  of  the  besieging  Turks. 
Disease,  the  faithful  companion  of  want,  was 
envenomed  by  the  rains  of  the  winter,  the  sum- 

1  See  the  tragic  and  scandalous  fate  of  an  archdeacon  of  royal  birth, 
who  was  slain  by  the  Turks  as  he  reposed  in  an  orchard,  playing  at 
dice  with  a  Syrian  concubine. 
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mer  heats,   unwholesome  food,  and  the  close   CHAP. 

•    "        •  LV1II 

imprisonment  of  multitudes.     The  pictures  of  ,„„ ',, 

famine  and  pestilence  are  always  the  same,  and 
always  disgustful ;   apd  our  imagination  may 
suggest  the  nature  of  their  sufferings  and  theit 
resources.     The  remains  of  treasure  or  spoil 
were  eagerly  lavished  in  the  purchase  of  the 
vilest  nourishment;    and   dreadful  must  have 
been  the  calamities  of  the  poor,   since,  after 
paying  three  marks  of  silver  for  a  goat,  and  fif- 
teen for  a  lean  camel,b  the  count  of  Flanders 
was  reduced  to  beg  a  dinner,  and  duke  Godfrey 
o  borrow  an  horse.    Sixty  thousand  horses  had 
oeen  reviewed  in  the  camp :   before  the  end  of 
the  siege  they  were  diminished  to  two  thousand, 
%nd  scarcely  two  hundred  fit  for  service  could 
be  mustered  on  the  day  of  battle.     Weakness 
of  body  and  terror  of  mind  extinguished  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  every 
motive  of  honour  and  religion  was  subdued  by 
the  desire  of  life.'     Among  the  chiefs,  three 
heroes  may  be  found  without  fear  or  reproach: 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  supported  by  his  mag- 
nanimous piety ;   Bohemond   by  ambition  and 
interest;  and  Tancred  declared,  in  the  true  spi- 

k  The  value  of  an  ox  rose  from  five  solid!  (fifteen  shillings)  at  christ- 
mas  to  two  marks  (four  pound),  and  afterward*  much  higher ;  a  kid 
or  lamb,  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen  of  our  present  money :  in  the 
second  famine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  the  head  of  an  animal,  sold  for  a 
piece  of  gold.  More  examples  might  be  produced ;  but  it  is  the  ordi. 
nary,  not  the  extraordinary  prices,  that  deserve  the  notice  of  the  phi- 
losopher. 

c  Alii  mnlti  quorum  nomina  non  tenemns ;  quin,  deleta  de  libro  vi- 
ta;, prxsenti  operi  non  sunt  inferenda  (Will.  Tyr.  1.  *i,  c.  5,  p.  715). 
Guibert  (p.  518,  523)  attempts  to  excuse  Hugh  the  Great,  and  eve« 
Stephen  of  Chartres. 
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CHAP.  Fit  of  cbjvalry,  thai  as  long  as  he  was  at  the 
head  of  forty  knights,  he  would  never  relin- 
quish the  enterprise  of  Palestine.  But  the 
count  of  Tljolouse  and  Provence  was  suspect- 
ed of  a  voluntary  indisposition:  the  duke  of 
Normandy  was  recalled  from  the  sea-shore  by 
the  censures  of  the  church ;  Hugh  the  Great, 
though  he  led  Che  vanguard  of  the  battle,  em- 
braced an  ambiguous  opportunity  of  returning 
to  France ;  and  Stephen,  count  of  Chartres, 
basely  deserted  the  standard  which  he  bore, 
and  the  council  in  which  he  presided.  The 
soldiers  were  discouraged  by  the  flight  of  Wil- 
liam, viscount  of  Melnn,  surnamed  the  carpen- 
ter>  from  the  weighty  strokes  of  his  axe;  and 
the  saints  were  scandalised  by  the  fall  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  who,  after  arming  Europe  against 
Asia,  attempted  to  escape  from  the  penance  of 
a  necessary  fast.  Of  the  multitude  of  recreant 
warriors,  the  names  (says  an  historian)  are  blot- 
ted from  the  book  of  life;  and  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  the  rope-dancers  was  applied  to  the 
deserters  who  dropt  in  the  night  from  the  walls 
of  Antioch.  The  emperor  Alexius/  who  seem- 
ed to  advance  to  the  succour  of  the  Latins,  was 
dismayed  by  the  assurance  of  their  hopeless 
condition.  They  expected  their  fate  in  silent 
despair ;  oaths  and  punishments  were  tried 
without  effect;  and  to  rouse  the  soldiers  to  the 
defence  of  the  walls,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
set  fire  to  their  quarters. 

*  See  tfye  progress  of  the  crusade,  the  retreat  of  Alexius,  the  victory 
of  Antiocli,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  Alexiad,  I.  xi,  p  317- 
$27.  Anna  was  so  prone  to  exaggeration,  that  she  magnifies  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Latins. 
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For  their  salvation  and  victory,  they  were  CHAP. 
indebted  to  the  same  fanaticism  which  had  led  ..,X!!*',, 
theiii  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  such  a  cause,  Legend  of 
and  in  such  an  army,  visions,  prophesies,  andi^e.7 
miracles,  were  frequent  and  familiar.  In  the 
distress  of  Antioch,  they  were  repeated  with 
unusual  energy  and  success:  St.  Ambrose  had 
assured  a  pious  ecclesiastic,  that  two  years  of 
trial  must  precede  the  season  of  deliverance 
and  grace ;  the  deserters  were  stopped  by  the 
presence  and  reproaches  of  Christ  himself;  the 
dead  had  promised  to  arise  and  combat  with 
their  brethren ;  the  virgin  had  obtained  the 
pardon  of  their  sins;  and  their  confidence  was 
revived  by  a  visible  sign,  the  seasonable  and 
splendid  discovery  of  the  holy  lance.  The  po- 
licy of  their  chiefs  has  on  this  occasion  been 
admired,  and  might  surely  be  excused ;  but  a 
pious  fraud  is  seldom  produced  by  the  cool 
conspiracy  of  many  persons ;  and  a  voluntary 
impostor  might  depend  on  the  support  of  the 
wise  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Of  the 
diocese  of  Marseilles,  there  was  a  priest  of  low 
cunning  and  loose  manners,  and  his  name  was 
Peter  Bartholerny.  He  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  council-ch umber,  to  disclose  an 
apparition  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  been  thrice 
reiterated  in  his  sleep,  with  a  dreadful  menace, 
if  he  presumed  to  suppress  the  commands  of 
heaven.  "  At  Antioch,"  said  the  apostle,  "  in 
"  the  church  of  my  brother  St.  Peter,  near  the 
"  high  altar,  is  concealed  the  steel  head  of  the 
"  lance  that  pierced  the  side  of  our  Redeemer. 
"  In  three  days,  that  instrument  of  eternal,  and 
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CHAP.  "  now  of  temporal,  salvation,  will  be  manifest- 
"  e(l  to  his  disciples.  Search,  and  ye  shall  find : 
"  bear  it  aloft  in  battle;  and  that  mystic  weapon 
"  shall  penetrate  the  souls  of  the  miscreants." 
The  pope's  legate,  the  bishop  of  Puy,  affected 
to  listen  with  coldness  and  distrust;  but  the 
revelation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  count  Ray- 
mond, whom  his  faithful  subject,  in  the  name 
of  the  apostle,  had  chosen  for  the  guardian  of 
the  holy  lance.  The  experiment  was  resolved  ; 
and  on  the  third  day,  after  a  due  preparation 
of  prayer  and  fasting,  the  priests  of  Marseilles 
introduced  twelve  trusty  spectators,  among 
whom  were  the  count  and  his  chaplain ;  and 
the  church-doors  were  barred  against  the  im- 
petuous multitude.  The  ground  was  opened 
in  the  appointed  place ;  but  the  workmen,  who 
relieved  each  other,  dug  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet  without  discovering  the  object  of  their 
search.  In  the  evening,  when  count  Raymond 
had  withdrawn  to  his  post,  and  the  weary  as- 
sistants began  to  murmur,  Bartholemy,  in  his 
shirt,  and  without  his  shoes,  boldly  descended 
into  the  pit ;  the  darkness  of  the  hour  and  of 
the  place  enabled  him  to  secrete  and  deposit 
the  head  of  a  Saracen  lance;  and  the  first  sound, 
the  first  gleam  of  the  steel  was  saluted  with  a 
devout  rapture.  The  holy  lance  was  drawn 
from  its  recess,  wrapt  in  a  veil  of  silk  and  gold, 
and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  crusaders ; 
their  anxious  suspence  burst  forth  in  a  general 
shout  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  desponding 
troops  were  again  inflamed  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  valour.  Whatever  had  been  the  arts,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  chiefs, 
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they  skilfully  improved  this  fortunate  revolu-  CHAP. 
tion  by  every  aid  that  discipline  and  devotion  JJ^JUl, 
could  afford.  The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to 
their  quarters  with  an  injunction  to  fortify  their 
minds  and  bodies  for  the  approaching  conflict, 
freely  to  bestow  their  last  pittance  on  them- 
selves and  their  horses,  and  to  expect  with  the 
dawn  of  day  the  signal  of  victory.  On  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  gates  of 
Antioch  were  thrown  open :  a  martial  psalm, 
"  Let  the  Lord  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
"  scattered  ! "  was  chaunted  by  a  procession  of 
priests  and  monks ;  the  battle  array  was  mar- 
shalled in  twelve  divisions,  in  honour  of  the 
twelve  apostles ;  and  the  holy  lance,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Raymond,  was  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  his  chaplain.  The  influence  of  this  relic  or 
trophy  was  felt  by  the  servants,  and  perhaps 
by  the  enemies,  of  Christ;6  and  its  potent  ener- 
gy was  heightened  by  an  accident,  a  stratagem, 
or  a  rumour,  of  a  miraculous  complexion. 
Three  knights,  in  white  garments  and  resplen- Celestial 
dent  arms,  either  issued,  or  seemed  to  issue,  waiTlor** 
from  the  hills :  the  voice  of  Adhernar,  the 
pope's  legate,  proclaimed  them  as  the  martyrs 
St.  George,  St.  Theodore,  and  St.  Maurice; 
the  tumult  of  battle  allowed  no  time  for  doubt 
or  scrutiny ;  and  the  welcome  apparition  daz- 
zled the  eyes  or  the  imagination  of  a  fanatic 
army.  In  the  season  of  danger  and  triumph, 
the  revelation  of  Bartholemy  of  Marseilles  was 

'  The  Mahometan  Abonlmahasen  (apud  de  Guignei,  torn,  ii,  p.  ii, 
p.  95)  it  mure  correct  in  his  account  of  the  holy  lance  than  the  chri*. 
tians,  Anna  Comncna  and  Abulpharagius:  the  Greek  princeu  con- 
founds it  with  a  nail  of  the  crosi  (1.  xi,  p.  326);  the  Jacobite  primate, 
with  St.  Peter's  staff  (p  243). 
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CHAP,   unanimously  asserted ;  but  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
',,  porary  service  was  accomplished,  the  personal 
dignity  and  liberal  alms  which  the  count  of 
Tholouse  derived  from  the  custody  of  the  holy 
lance  provoked  the  envy,  and  awakened  the 
reason,  of  his  rivals.     A  Norman  clerk  pre- 
sumed to  sift,   with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the 
truth  of  the  legend,  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery,   and  the  character  of  the  prophet; 
and  the  pious  Bohemond  ascribed  their  deliver- 
ance to  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Christ 
alone.     For  a  while,  the  Provincials  defended 
their  national   palladium  with  clamours   and 
arms ;   and  new  visions  condemned  to  death 
and  hell  the  profane  sceptics,  who  presumed  to 
scrutinise  the  truth  and  merit  of  the  discovery. 
The  prevalence  of  incredulity  compelled  the 
author  to  submit  his  life  and  veracity  to  the 
judgment  of  God.     A  pile  of  dry  faggots,  four 
feet  high,  and  fourteen  long,  was  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp;  the  flames  burnt  fiercely  to 
the  elevation  of  thirty  cubits ;   and  a  narrow 
path  of  twelve  inches  was  left  for  the  perilous 
trial.    The  unfortunate  priest  of  Marseilles  tra- 
versed the  fire  with  dexterity  and  speed ;  but 
his  thighs  and  belly  were  scorched  1>y  the  in- 
tense heat ;  he  expired  the  next  day ;  and  the 
logic  of  believing  minds  will  pay  some  regard 
to  his  dying  protestations   of  innocence   and 
truth.     Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  Provin- 
cials to  substitute  a  cross,  a  ring,  or  a  taber- 
nacle,  in  the  place  of  the  holy  lance,   which 
soon  vanished  in  contempt  and  oblivion.'     Yet 

The  two  antagonists  who  express  the  most  intimate  knowledge  and 

tbc 
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the  revelation  of  Antioch  is  gravely  asserted   CHAP. 
by  succeeding  historians;  and  such  is  the  pro- ,„',. 


gress  of  credulity,  that  miracles,  most  doubtful 
on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment,  will  be  received 
with  implicit  faith  at  a  convenient  distance  of 
time  and  space. 

The  prudence  or  fortune  of  the  Franks  had  The  state 
delayed  their  invasion  till  the  decline  of  the  Turk*  and 
Turkish  empire.8  Under  the  manly  govern-  ^gyp't!  °f 
ment  of  the  three  first  sultans,  the  kingdoms  of 
Asia  were  united  in  peace  and  justice;  and  the 
innumerable  armies  which  they  led  in  person 
were  equal  in  courage,  and  superior  in  disci- 
pline, to  the  barbarians  of  the  west.  But  at 
the  time  of  the  crusade,  the  inheritance  of  Ma- 
lek  Shaw  was  disputed  by  his  four  sons ;  their 
private  ambition  was  insensible  of  the  public 
danger;  and,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  fortune, 
the  royal  vassals  were  ignorant,  or  regardless, 
of  the  true  object  of  their  allegiance.  The 
twenty-eight  emirs,  who  marched  with  the  stan- 
dard of  Kerboga,  were  his  rivals  or  enemies; 
their  hasty  levies  were  drawn  from  the  towns 
and  tents  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria ;  and  the 
Turkish  veterans  were  employed  or  consumed 
in  the  civil  wars  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  ca- 
liph of  Egypt  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
weakness  and  discord,  to  recover  his  ancient 
possessions;  and  his  sultan  Aphdal  besieged 

the  strongest  conviction  of  the  miracle  and  of  the/raud,  are  Raymond 
des  Agiles,  and  Radulphns  Cadoniensis,  the  one  attached  to  the  count 
of  Tliolouse,  the  other  to  the  Norman  prince.  Fulcberius  CarnotensM 
presume*  to  say,  Audite  frandem  et  aon  fraudem!  and  afterwards,  In- 
veni t  lanceam,  fallaciter  occul tatam  forsitau.  The  rest  of  the  herd  are 
loud  and  strenuous. 

«  See  M.  de  Guignes  (torn,  ii,  p.  ii,  p.  233,  &«.),  and  the  articles  nt 
Karkiarok,  Mohammed,  Sangiar,  in  d'Herbelot. 
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CHAP.  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  expelled  the  children  of 
Ortok,  and  restored  in  Palestine  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Fatimites.*  They 
heard  with  astonishment  of  the  vast  armies  of 
Christians  that  had  passed  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  sieges  and  battles  which 
broke  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  adversaries 
of  their  sect  and  monarchy.  But  the  sam 
Christians  were  the  enemies  of  the  prophet;  and 
from  the  overthrow  of  Nice  and  Autioch,  the 
motive  of  their  enterprise,  which  was  gradually 
understood,  would  urge  them  forwards  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  or  perhaps  of  the  Nile. 
An  intercourse  of  epistles  and  embassies,  which 
rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  war,  was  main* 
tained  between  the  throne  of  Cairo  and  the 
camp  of  the  Latins;  and  their  adverse  pride 
was  the  result  of  ignorance  and  enthusiasm. 
The  ministers  of  Egypt  declared  in  an  haughty, 
or  insinuated  in  a  milder  tone,  that  their  sove- 
reign, the  true  and  lawful  commander  of  the 
faithful,  had  rescued  Jerusalem  from  the  Turk- 
ish yoke;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  if  they  would 
divide  their  numbers,  and  lay  aside  their  arms, 
should  find  a  safe  and  hospitable  reception  at 
the  sepulchre  of  Jesus.  In  the  belief  of  their 
lost  condition,  the  caliph  Mostali  despised  their 
arms,  arid  imprisoned  their  deputies :  the  con- 
quest and  victory  of  Antioch  prompted  him  to 
solicit  those  formidable  champions  with  gifts 
of  horses  and  silk  robes,  of  vases,  and  purses 

"  The  emir,  or  sultan  Aphdal,  recovered  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  A.  H. 
489  (Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alexandria,  p.  478.  De  Guignes,  torn,  i, 
p.  249,  from  Abulfeda  and  Ben  Schounah).  Jerusalem  ante  adventunt 
vettrum  recuperavimus,  Turcos  rjeciuius,  say  the  Fatimitc  ambuudon. 
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of  gold  and  silver  ;  and  in  his  estimate  of  their  CHAP. 
merit  or  power,  the  first  place  was  assigned  to,,^"*',, 
Bohemond,  and  the  second  to  Godfrey.  In 
either  fortune  the  answer  of  the  crusaders  was 
firm  and  uniform  :  they  disdained  to  inquire 
into  the  private  claims  or  possessions  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  ;  whatsoever  was  his 
name  or  nation,  the  usurper  of  Jerusalem  was 
their  enemy  ;  and  instead  of  prescribing  the 
mode  and  terms  of  their  pilgrimage,  it  was  only 
by  a  timely  surrender  of  the  city  and  province, 
their  sacred  right,  that  he  could  deserve  their 
alliance,  or  deprecate  their  impending  and  irre- 
sistible attack.1 

Yet  this  attack,  when  they  were  within  the  Delay  of 

i  i          f     .•      .          i  •  the  Franks. 

view  and  reach   of  their  glorious  prize,    wasA.  ».  1093, 


suspended  above  ten  months  after  the  defeat 
Kerboga.  The  zeal  and  courage  of  the  cru-M»y«. 
saders  were  chilled  in  the  moment  of  victory; 
and,  instead  of  marching  to  improve  the  con- 
sternation, they  hastily  dispersed  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  Syria.  The  causes  of  this  strange 
delay  may  be  found  in  the  want  of  strength  and 
subordination.  In  the  painful  and  various  ser- 
vice of  Antioch,  the  cavalry  was  annihilated  ; 
many  thousands  of  every  rank  had  been  lost 
by  famine,  sickness,  and  desertion:  the  same 
abuse  of  plenty  had  been  productive  of  a  third 
famine  ;  and  the  alternative  of  intemperance 
and  distress  had  generated  a  pestilence,  which 
swept  away  above  fifty  thousand  of  the  pil- 
grims. Fewt  were  able  to  command,  and  none 

1  See  the  transactions  between  the  caliph  of  Egypt  and  the  crusa- 
ders, in  William  of  Tyre  (I.  iv,  c.  24,  1.  vi,  c.  19)  and  Albert  Aquentia 
(1.  iii,  c.  59),  who  arc  more  sensible  of  their  importance  than  the  con- 
temporary writers. 
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CHAP.  wei*e  willing  to  obey :  the  domestic  feuds, 
^X!!!',,  which  had  been  stifled  by  common  fear,  were 
again  renewed  in  acts,  or  at  least  in  sentiments, 
of  hostility  ;  the  fortune  of  Baldwin  and  Bohe- 
mond  excited  the  envy  of  their  companions;  the 
bravest  knights  were  enlisted  for  the  defence  of 
their  new  principalities;  and  count  Raymond 
Exhausted  his  troops  and  treasures  in  an  idle 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Syria.  The  winter 
was  consumed  in  discord  and  disorder;  a  sense 
cff  honour  and  religion  was  rekindled  in  the 
spring;  and  the  private  soldiers,  less  suscep- 
tible of  ambition  and  jealousy,  awakened  with 
angry  clamours  the  indolence  of  their  chiefs. 
Tllcir  In  the  month  of  May,  the  relics  of  this  mighty 

march  to  /.  •  °       J 

Jerusalem,  host  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Laodicea 
May  13."'  about  forty  thousand  Latins,  of  whom  no  more 
juuee.  tnan  fifteen  hundred  horse,  arid  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  were  capable  of  immediate  service. 
Their  easy  march  was  continued  between 
mount  Libanus  and  the  sea-shore;  their  Wants 
were  liberally  supplied  by  the  coasting  traders 
of  Genoa  and  Pisa;  and  they  drew  large  con- 
tributions from  the  emirs  of  Tripoli,  Tyre,  Si- 
don,  Acre,  and  Caesarea,  who  granted  a  free 
passage,  and  promised  to  follow  the  example 
of  Jerusalem.  From  Caesarea  they  advanced 
into  the  midland  country ;  their  clerks  recog- 
nised the  sacred  geography  of  Lydda,  liamla, 
Emaus,  and  Bethlem;  and  as  soon  as  they  des- 
cried the  holy  city,  the  crusaders  forgot  their 
toils,  arid  claimed  their  reward/ 

*  The  greatest  part  of  the  march  of  the  Franks  is  traced,  arj'J  most 
accurately  traced,  in  Manmlreli's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jemsatem 
(p.  17-67) ;  un  dcs  meilleurs  morceaux,  sans  contredit,  qu*on  ait  dan§ 
ce  genre  (d'Anville,  Memoirc  sur  Jerusalem,  p.  27) 
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Jerusalem  lias  derived  some  reputation  from   CHAP. 

the  number  and  importance  of  her  memorable ',. 

sieges.     It  was  not  till  after  a  Jong  and  obsti-  sieRe  »"d 

,  nil  IT?  i      conquestof 

nate  contest  that  Uabylon  and  liome  could  Jerusalem, 
prevail  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  people,  the  j,',J£  J? 
craggy  ground  that  might  supersede  the  neces-Julyl5> 
sity  of  fortifications,  and  the  walls  and  towers 
that  would  have  fortified  the  most  accessible 
plain.1  These  obstacles  were  diminished  in  the 
age  of  the  crusades.  The  bulwarks  had  been 
completely  destroyed,  and  imperfectly  restor- 
ed :  the  Jews,  their  nation,  and  worship,  were 
for  ever  banished ;  but  nature  is  less  change- 
able than  man,  and  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  though 
somewhat  softened  and  somewhat  removed,  was 
still  strong  against  the  assaults  of  an  enemy. 
By  the  experience  of  a  recent  siege,  and  a  three 
years  possession,  the  Saracens  of  Egypt  had 
been  taught  to  discern,  and  in  some  degree  to 
remedy,  the  defects  of  a  place,  which  religion 
as  well  as  honour  forbade  them  to  resign.  Ala- 
din,  or  Iftikhar,  the  caliph's  lieutenant,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  defence :  his  policy  strove  to 
restrain  the  native  Christians  by  the  dread  of 
their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  the  holy  sepulchre ; 
(o  animate  the  Moslems  by  the  assurance  of 
temporal  and  eternal  rewards.  His  garrison  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  forty  thousand  Turks 
and  Arabians ;  and  if  he  could  muster  twenty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  besieged  were  more  numerous 

1  See  the  masterly  description  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  11, 12, 13),  who 
•opposes  that  the  Jewish  lawgivers  had  provided  for  a  perpetual  state 
of  hostility  against  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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CHAP,  than  the  besieging  army.m  Had  the  diminish- 
J^  ed  strength  and  numbers  of  the  Latins  allowed 
them  to  grasp  the  whole  circumference  of  four 
thousand  yards  (about  two  English  miles  and 
a  half),0  to  what  useful  purpose  should  they 
have  descended  into  the  valley  of  Ben  Himmon 
and  torrent  of  Cedron,0  or  approached  the 
precipices  of  the  south  and  east,  from  whence 
they  had  nothing  either  to  hope  or  fear?  Their 
siege  was  more  reasonably  directed  against  the 
northern  and  western  sides  of  the  city.  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  erected  his  standard  on  the 
first  swell  of  mount  Calvary  ;  to  the  left,  as  far 
as  St.  Stephen's  gate,  the  line  of  attack  was 
continued  by  Tancred  and  the  two  Roberts ; 
and  count  Raymond  established  his  quarters 
from  the  citadel  to  the  foot  of  mount  Sion, 
which  was  no  longer  included  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  cru- 
saders made  a  general  assault,  in  the  fanatic 

m  The  lively  scepticism  of  Voltaire  is  balanced  with  sense  and  erudi- 
tion by  the  French  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Croisades  (torn,  iv,  p.  368- 
388),  who  observes,  that,  according  to  the  Arabians,  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  must  have  exceeded  200,000 ;  that,  in  the  siege  of  Titus, 
Josephus  collects  1,300,000  Jews;  that  they  are  stated  by  Tacitus  him- 
self at  600,000 ;  and  that  the  largest  defalcation  that  his  accepimut  can 
justify,  will  still  leave  them  more  numerous  than  the  Roman  army. 

*  Maundrell,  who  diligently  perambulated  the  walls,  fuuiid  a  circuit 
of  4630  paces,  or  4167  English  >ards  (p.  109, 110):  from  an  authentic 
plan,  d'Anville  concludes  a  measure  nearly  similar,  of  I960  French 
toises  (p.  23  29),  in  his  scarce  and  valuable  tract.  For  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  see  Reland  (Palestina,  torn,  ii,  p.  832-860). 

0  Jerusalem  was  possessed  only  of  the  torrent  of  Kedron,  dry  in  sum- 
mer, and  of  the  little  spring  or  brook  of  Siloe  (Reland,  torn,  i,  p.  29*f 
300).  Both  strangers  and  natives  complained  of  the  want  of  water 
which  in  time  of  war  was  studiously  aggravated.  Within  the  city,  Ta- 
citus mentions  a  perennial  fountain,  an  aqueduct,  and  cisterns  for  rain 
water.  The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  from  the  rivulet  Tekoe,  or  Etham, 
which  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Bohadio  (in  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  238). 
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hope  of  battering  down  the  walls  without  en-   CHAP. 
eines,    and   of  scaling   them   without  ladders.      v  IL 

O  «  >*»«\^«.... 

By  the  dint  of  brutal  force,  they  burst  the  first 
barrier,  but  they  were  driven  back  with  shame 
and  slaughter  to  the  camp;  the  influence  of  vi- 
sion and  prophecy  was  deadened  by  the  too 
frequent  abuse  of  those  pjous  stratagems ;  and 
time  and  labour  were  found  to  be  the  only 
means  of  victory.  The  time  of  the  siege  was 
indeed  fulfilled  in  forty  days,  but  they  were 
forty  days  of  calamity  and  anguish.  A  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  complaint  of  famine  may  be  im- 
puted in  some  degree  to  the  voracious  or  disor- 
derly appetite  of  the  Franks;  but  the  stony  soil 
of  Jerusalem  is  almost  destitute  of  water ;  the 
scanty  springs  and  hasty  torrents  were  dry  in  ' 
the  summer  season :  nor  was  the  thirst  of  the 
besiegers  relieved,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  artifi- 
cial supply  of  cisterns  and  aqueducts.  The 
circumjacent  country  is  equally  destitute  of 
trees  for  the  uses  of  shade  or  building;  but 
some  large  beams  were  discovered  in  a  cave  by 
the  crusaders ;  a  wood  near  Sichem,  the  en- 
chanted grove  of  Tasso,p  was  cut  down ;  the 
necessary  timber  was  transported  to  the  camp 
by  the  vigour  and  dexterity  of  Tancred ;  and 
the  engines  werq  framed  by  some  Genoese  ar- 
tists, who  had  formerly  landed  in  the  harbour 
of-Jaffa.  Two  moveable  turrets  were  construct- 
ed at  the  expence,  arid  in  the  stations,  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  count  of  Tholouse, 

f  Gierusalemme  Liberata,  canto  xiii.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  ob. 
serve  how  Tasso  has  copied  and  embellished  the  minutest  details  of  tht 
•iege. 

VOL.  XI.  O 
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CHAP,   and  rolled  forwards  with  devout  labour,  not  to 

'„  the  most  accessible,  but  to  the  most  neglected 

parts   of  the  fortification.      Raymond's   tower 
was  reduced   to  ashes  by  the  fire  of  the  be- 
sieged, but  his  colleague  was  more  vigilant  and 
successful ;    the   enemies    were   driven    by  his 
archers  from  the  rampart;  the  draw-bridge  was 
let  down  ;  and  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  day  and  hour  of  the  passion,  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.     His  example  was  followed  on 
every  side  by  the  emulation  of  valour  ;    and 
about  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Omar,  the  holy  city  was  rescued 
from  the  mahometan  yoke.     In  the  pillage  of 
public  and  private  wealth,  the  adventurers  had 
agreed  to  respect  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
first   occupant ;    and    the  spoils   of  the  great 
mosque,  seventy  lamps  and  massy  vases  of  gold 
and  silver,  rewarded  the  diligence,  and  display- 
ed the  generosity,  of  Tancred.     A  bloody  sa- 
crifice was  offered  by  his  mistaken  votaries  to 
the  God  of  the  Christians  :    resistance  might 
provoke,  but  neither  age  nor  sex  could  molli- 
fy, their  implacable  rage:  they  indulged  them- 
selves three  days  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  ;* 
and  the  infection  of  the  dead  bodies  produced 
an  epidemical  disease.    After  seventy  thousand 
Moslems  had   been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
harmless  Jews  had  been  burnt  in  their  syna- 
gogue, they  could  still  reserve  a  multitude  of 

*  Besides  the  Latins,  who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  massacre,  see 
Elmar in  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  363),  Abulpharagiiis  (Dynast,  p.  243),  and 
M.  df  (juignes  (torn,  ii,  p.  ii,  p.  09),  from  Aboulmahasen. 
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captives,  whom  interest  or  lassitude  persuaded   CHAP. 

them  to  spare.     Of  these  savage  heroes  of  the ".. 

cross,  Tancred  alone  betrayed  some  sentiments 
of  compassion ;  yet  we  may  praise  the  more 
selfish  lenity  of  Raymond,  who  granted  a  capi- 
tulation ,and  safe  conduct  to  the  garrison  of  the 
citadel/  The  holy  sepulchre  was  now  free; 
and  the  bloody  victors  prepared  to  accomplish 
their  vow.  Bareheaded  and  barefoot,  with  con- 
trite hearts,  and  in  an  humble  posture,  they 
ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary,  amidst  the  loud 
anthems  of  the  clergy  ;  kissed  the  stone  which 
had  covered  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  be- 
dewed with  tears  of  joy  and  penitence  the  mo- 
nument of  their  redemption.  This  union  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  tender  passions  has  been 
variously  considered  by  two  philosophers ;  by 
the  one,*  as  easy  and  natural ;  by  the  other,*  as 
absurd  and  incredible.  Perhaps  it  is  too  ri- 
gorously applied  to  the  same  persons  and  the 
same  hour :  the  example  of  the  virtuous  God- 
frey awakened  the  piety  of  his  companions; 
while  they  cleansed  their  bodies,  they  purified 
their  minds ;  nor  shall  I  believe  that  the  most 
ardent  in  slaughter  and  rapine  were  the  fore- 
most in  the  procession  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 

'  The  old  tower  Psephina,  in  the  middle  ages  Neblosa,  was  named 
Castelhim  Pisanum,  from  the  patriarch  Daimbert.  It  is  still  the  cita- 
del, the  residence  of  the  Turkish  aga,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  Judea,  and  Arabia  (D'Anville,  p.  19-23).  It  was  likewise 
called  the  tower  of  David,  wi^yo;  'rra/^f^e-ytQifa.rai;. 

•  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p  311,  312,  octavo 
edition. 

1  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  sur  1'Histoire  Generate,  torn,  ii,  c.  64, 
p.  345,  346. 
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CHAP.  Eight  days  after  this  memorable  event,  which 
»^X"~,  pope  Urban  did  not  live  to  hear,  the  Latin 
Election  chiefs  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  king,  to 
of G.'.d'fiey  guard  and  govern  their  conquests  in  Palestine. 
ofBouii.  Hugh  tfae  great>  and  step|ieQ  of  Chartres,  had 

J^"^099'  retired  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  which 
A.  D  nbo  they  strove  to  regain  by  a  second  crusade  and 
an  honourable  death.  Baldwin  was  establish- 
ed at  Edessa,  and  Bohemond  at  Antioch  ;  and 
two  Roberts,  the  duke  of  Normandy11  and  the 
count  of  Flanders,  preferred  their  fair  inherit- 
ance in  the  West  to  a  doubtful  competition  or 
a  barren  sceptre.1  The  jealousy  and  ambition 
of  Raymond  were  condemned  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers;  and  the  free,  the  just,  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  army  proclaimed  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon the  first  and  most  worthy  of  the  champions 
of  Christendom.  His  magnanimity  accepted  a 
trust  as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory ;  but  in  a 
city  where  his  Saviour  had  been  crowned  with 
thorns,  the  devout  pilgrim  rejected  the  name 
and  ensigns  of  royalty;  and  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  contented  himself  with 
the  modest  title  of  defender  and  baron  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  His  government  of  a  single 
year,x  too  short  for  the  public  happiness,  was 
interrupted  in  the  first  fortnight  by  a  summons 

u  The  English  ascribe  to  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  the  provincials 

'   to  Raymond  of  Tholonse,  the  glory  of  refusing  the  crown ;  but  the  ho- 

nest  voice  of  tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  amtrtion  and 

revenge  (Villehardonin,  No.  136)  of  the  count  of  St.  Giles.     He  died 

at  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  which  was  possessed  by  his  descendants. 

*  See  the  election,  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  &c.  it.  William  of  Tyre, 
1.  ix,  c.  1-12,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Latin  historians  of  the  first 
crusade. 
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to  the  field  by  the  approach  of  the  vizir  or  sul-  CHAP. 
tan  of  Egypt,,  who  had  been  too  slow  to  pre-JS^Sl, 
vent,  but  who  was  impatient  to  avenge,  the  loss 
of  Jerusalem.  His  total  overthrow  in  the  bat- Battle  of 
tie  of  Ascalon  sealed  the  establishment  of  the  t.""' 
Latins  in  Syria,  and  signalised  the  valour  ofAug-12* 
the  French  princes,  who  in  this  action  bade  a 
long  farewell  to  the  holy  wars.  Some  glory 
might  be  derived  from  the  prodigious  inequa- 
lity of  numbers,  though  I  shall  not  count  the 
myriads  of  horse  and  foot  on  the  side  of  the 
Fatimites;  but,  except  three  thousand  Ethio- 
pians or  blacks,  who  were  armed  with  flails, 
or  scourges  of  iron,  the  barbarians  of  the  south 
fled  on  the  first  onset,  and  afforded  a  pleasing 
comparison  between  the  active  valour  of  the 
Turks  and  the  sloth  and  effeminacy  of  the  na- 
tives of  Egypt.  After  suspending  before  the 
holy  sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard  of  the 
sultan,  the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title)  em- 
braced his  departing  companions,  and  could 
retain  only  with  the  gallant  Tancred  three  hun- 
dred knights,  and  two  thousand  foot-soldiers, 
for  the  defence  of  Palestine.  His  sovereignty 
was  soon  attacked  by  a  new  enemy,  the  only 
one  against  whom  Godfrey  was  a  coward 
Adhemar,  bishop  of  Puy,  who  excelled  both 
in  council  and  action,  had  been  swept  away  in 
the  last  plague  of  Antioch  ;  the  remaining  ec- 
clesiastics preserved  only  the  pride  ahd  avarice 
of  their  character;  and  their  seditious  clamour* 
had  required  that  the  choice  of  a  bishop  should 
precede  that  of  a  king.  The  revenue  and  ju- 
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CHAP,   risdiction  of  the  lawful  patriarch  were  usurp- 

T  VT1T 

.^ '„  ed  by  the  Latin  clergy :    the  exclusion  of  the 

Greeks  and  Syrians  was  justified   by  the  re- 
proach of  heresy  or  schism  ;y  and,  under  the 
iron  yoke  of  their  deliverers,  the  Oriental  chris- 
tians  regretted  the  tolerating  government  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs.     Daimbert,  archbishop  of  H- 
sa,  had  long  been  trained  in  the  secret  policy 
of  Rome:  he  brought  a  fleet  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  succour  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  in- 
stalled, without  a  competitor,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  head  of  the  church.     The  new  patri- 
arch* immediately  grasped  the  sceptre  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  toil  and  blood  of  the 
victorious  pilgrims;  and  both  Godfrey  and  Bo- 
hernond  submitted  to  receive  at  his  hands  the 
investiture  of  their  feudal  possessions.      Nor 
was  this  sufficient;  Daimbert  claimed  the  irn 
mediate  property  of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa:   in- 
stead of  a  firm  and  generous  refusal,  the  hero 
negociated  with  the  priest ;  a  quarter  of  either 
city  was  ceded  to  the  church ;  and  the  modest 
bishop  was  satisfied  with  an  eventual  reversion 
of  the  rest,  on  the  death  of  Godfrey  without 
children,  or  on  the  future  acquisition  of  a  new 
seat  at  Cairo  or  Damascus. 
The  king-       Without    this    indulgence,     the    conqueror 

domof  Je-  .'  .     \ 

rusaiem,    would  have  almost  been  stripped  of  his  infant 

liar.      "kingdom,   which  consisted  only  of  Jerusalem 

and    Jaffa,    with    about   twenty   villages    and 

1  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  479. 

1  See  the  claims  of  the  patriarch  Daimbert,  in  William  of  Tyre  (1.  i», 
c.  15-18,  x,  4,  7,  9),  who  asserts,  with  marvellous  candour,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  couquerors  and  kings  of  Jerusalem. 
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towns  of  the  adjacent  country.*  Within  this  CHAP. 
narrow  verge,  the  mahometans  were  still  lodg-  JJJJJJl, 
ed  in  some  impregnable  castles ;  and  the  hus- 
bandman, the  trader,  and  the  pilgrims,  were 
exposed  to  daily  and  domestic  hostility.  By 
the  arms  of  Godfrey  himself,  and  of  the  two 
Baldwins,  his  brother  and  cousin,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  the  Latins  breathed  with 
more  ease  and  safety ;  and  at  length  they  equal- 
led, in  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  though 
not  in  the  millions  of  their  subjects,  the  ancient 
princes  of  Judah  and  Israel.1*  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  maritime  cities  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli, 
Tyre,  and  Ascalon,'  which  were  powerfully  as- 
sisted by  the  fleets  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa, 
and  even  of  Flanders  and  Norway/  the  range 
of  sea-coast  from  Scanderoon  to  the  borders  of 


*  Willielm.  Tyr.  1.  x,  19.  The  Historia  Hierosolymitana  of  Jacobus 
a  Vitriaco  (1.  i,  c.  21-50),  and  the  Secreta  Fidelium  Cruel*  of  Marinus 
Sanutus  (1.  iii,  p.l),  describe  the  state  and  conquests  of  the  Latin 
kii.gdom  of  Jerusalem. 

b  An  actual  muster,  not  including  the  tribes  of  Lcvi  and  Benjamin, 
gave  David  an  army  of  1,300,000,  or  1,574,000  fighting  men;  which, 
with  the  addition  of  women,  children,  and  slaves,  may  imply  a  popu- 
lation of  thirteen  millions,  in  a  country  sixty  leagues  in  length,  and 
thirty  broad.  The  honest  and  rational  Le  Clerc  (Comment,  on  2d 
Samuel  xxiv,  and  1st  Chronicles  xxi),  arstuat  angusto  in  liuiite,  and 
mutters  his  suspicion  of  a  false  transcript ;  a  dangerous  suspicion* 

c  Tlu-.se  sieges  are  related,  each  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  great 
history  of  William  of  Tyre,  from  the  9th  to  the  18th  book,  and  more 
briefly  told  by  Bernardns  Thesaurarius  (de  Acquisitione  Terrse  Sane- 
tfc,  c.  89-98,  p.  732-7-10).  Some  domestic  facts  are  celebrated  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  6th,  9th,  and  12th  tomes 
of  Muratori. 

d  Quidam  populis  de  insulis  occidentis  egressus,  et  maxime  de  efc 
parte  quae  Norvegia  dicitur.  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xi,  c.  14,  p.  804) 
marks  their  course  per  Britannicum  mare  et  Calpen  to  the  siege  of 
Sidon. 
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CHAP.  Egypt  was  possessed  by  the  Christian  pilgrims. 
,,,X"*l,  If  the  prince  of  Antioch  disclaimed  his  supre- 
macy, the  counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripoli  owned 
themselves  the  vassals  of  the  king  of  Jerusa 
Jem:  the  Latins  reigned  beyond  the  Euphra 
tes ;  and  the  four  cities  of  Hems,  liamah,  Da- 
mascus, and  Aleppo,  were  the  only  relics  of 
the  mahometan  conquests  in  Syria."  The  laws 
and  language,  the  manners  and  titles,  of  the 
French  nation  and  Latin  church,  were  intro- 
duced into  these  transmarine  colonies.  Ac- 
cording to  the  feudal  jurisprudence,  the  prin- 
cipal states  and  subordinate  baronies  descend- 
ed in  the  line  of  male  and  female  succession :' 
but  the  children  of  the  first  conquerors,8  a  mot- 
ley and  degenerate  race,  were  dissolved  by  the 
luxury  of  the  climate;  the  arrival  of  new  cru- 
saders from  Egypt  was  a  doubtful  hope  and  a 
casual  event.  The  service  of  the  feudal  tenures" 


e  Benelathir,  apud  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  ii,  part  ii, 
p.  150,  151,  A.  D.  1127.  He  must  speak  of  the  inland  country. 

f  Sanut  very  sensibly  descants  on  the  mischiefs  of  female  succession, 
in  a  land,  hostibus  circumdata,  ubi  cuneta  virilia  et  virtuosa  esse  de- 
berent.  Yet,  at  the  summons,  and  with  the  approbation,  of  her  feudal 
lord,  a  noble  damsel  was  obliged  to  choose  a  husband  and  champion 
(Assises  de  Jerusalem,  c.  242,  &c.).  See  in  M.  de  Guignes  (torn,  i, 
p.  441-471)  the  accurate  and  useful  tables  of  these  dynasties,  which 
are  chietiy  drawn  from  the  Lignages  d'Outremer. 

'  They  were  called  by  derision  Poullains,  Pullani,  and  their  name 
is  never  pronounced  without  contempt  (Ducange,  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  v, 
p.  535  ;  and  Observations  sur  Joinville,  p.  84,  85  ;  Jacob  a  Vitriaco, 
Hist.  Hierosol.  1.  i,  c.  67,  72;  and  Sanut,  1.  iii,  p.  via,  c.  2,  p.  182). 
Illustrium  virorum  qui  ad  Terrve  Sanctoe  ....  Hberationem  in  ip»a 
manserunt  degeneres  fiiii  ....  in  deliciis  enutriti,  molles  et  effami- 
nati,  &c. 

h  This  authentic  detail  is  extracted  from  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem 
(c.  324,  326.331).  Sanut  (1.  iii,  p.  viii,  c.  1,  p.  174)  reckon*  only  61t 
knight*,  and  5775  follower*. 
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was  performed  by  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  CHAP 

knights,  who  might  expect  the  aid  of  two  him- '.„ 

dred  more  under  the  banner  of  the  count  of 
Tripoli;  and  each  knight  was  attended  to  the 
field  by  four  squires  or  archers  on  horseback.1 
Five  thousand  and  seventy-five  serjeants,  most 
probably  foot-soldiers,  were  supplied  by  the 
churches  and  cities ;  and  the  whole  legal  mili- 
tia of  the  kingdom  could  not  exceed  eleven 
thousand  men,  a  slender  defence  against  the 
surrounding  myriads  of  Saracens  and  Turks.k 
But  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Jerusalem  was 
founded  on  the  knights  of  the  hospital  of  St. 
John,1  and  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;ro  on  the 
strange  association  of  a  monastic  and  military 
life,  which  fanaticism  might  suggest,  but  which 
policy  must  approve.  The  flower  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  Europe  aspired  to  wear  the  cross,  and 
to  profess  the  vows,  of  these  respectable  or- 
ders; their  spirit  and  discipline  were  immortal; 

'  The  sum  total,  and  the  division,  ascertain  the  service  of  the  three 
great  baronies  at  100  knights  each ;  and  the  text  of  the  Assists,  which 
extends  the  number  to  500,  can  only  be  justified  by  this  supposition. 

*  Yet  on  great  emergencies  (says  Sauut)  the  barons  brought  a  volun- 
tary aid  ;  decentem  comitivam  nulitum  juxta  statum  smim. 

1  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xviii,  c.  3,  4,  5)  relates  the  ignoble  origin,  and 
early  insolence,  of  the  hospitalers,  who  soon  deserted  their  humble 
patron,  St.  John  the  Eleemosynary,  for  the  more  august  character  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  (see  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  Pagi,  Critica, 
A.  D.  1099,  No.  14-18).  They  assumed  the  profession  of  arms  about  the 
year  1120  :  the  hospital  was  mater ;  the  temple,  filia:  the  Teutonic  or- 
der was  founded  A.  D.  1190,  at  the  siege  of  Acre  (Mosheim,  Institut. 
p.  389,  390). 

m  See  St.  Bernard  de  Laude  Novae  Militia?  Templi,  composed  A.  n. 
1132-1136,  in  Opp.  torn,  i,  p.  ii,  p.  547-563,  edit.  Mabillon,  Venet. 
1750.  Such  an  encomium,  which  is  thrown  away  on  the  dead  tei<»- 
pltrs  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  historians  of  Malta. 
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CHAP,   and  the  speedy  donation  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand farms,  or  manors,"  enabled  them  to  sup- 


port a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  for 
the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  austerity  of  the 
convent  soon  evaporated  in  the  exercise  of 
arms:  the  world  was  scandalised  by  the  pride, 
avarice,  and  corruption  of  these  Christian  sol- 
diers;  their  claims  of  immunity  and  jurisdic- 
tion disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  church  and 
state;  and  the  public  peace  was  endangered 
by  their  jealous  emulation.  But  in  their  most 
dissolute  period,  the  knights  of  the  hospital 
and  temple  maintained  their  fearless  and  fana- 
tic character :  they  neglected  to  live,  but  they 
were  prepared  to  die,  in  the  service  of  Christ; 
and  the  spirit  of  chivalry!  the  parent  and  off 
spring  of  the  crusades,  has  been  transplanted 
by  this  institution  from  the  holy  sepulchre  to 
the  isle  of  Malta.0 

Assiseof  The  spirit  of  freedom  which  pervades  the 
A^iTiog™.  feudal  institutions,  was  felt  in  its  strongest  en- 
woo.  ergy  ky  ^ne  voiunteers  Of  tne  cross,  who  elected 

for  their  chief  the  most  deserving  of  Jiis  peers. 
Amidst  the  slaves  of  Asia,  unconscious  of  the 
lesson  or  example,  a  model  of  political  liberty 


*  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Major,  p.  544.  He  assigns  to  the  hospitalers 
19,000,  to  the  templars  9000  mantria ;  a  word  of  much  higher  import 
(as  Ducange  has  rightly  observed)  in  the  English  than  in  the  French 
idiom.  Manor  is  a  lordship,  manoir  a  dwelling. 

"  In  the  three  last  books  of  the  Histoire  de*  Chevaliers  de  Malthe, 
par  I'Abbe'  de  Vertot,  the  reader  may  amuse  himself  with  a  fair,  and 
sometimes  flattering,  picture  of  the  order,  while  it  wa§  employed  for 
the  defence  of  Palestine.  The  subsequent  books  pursue  their  emigra- 
tions to  Rhodes  and  Malta. 
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was  introduced :  and  the  laws  of  the  French  CHAP. 
kingdom  are  derived  from  the  purest  source  of  J 
equality  and  justice.  Of  such  laws,  the  first 
and  indispensable  condition  is  the  assent  of 
those  whose  obedience  they  require,  and  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  designed.  No  sooner 
had  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  accepted  the  office  of 
supreme  magistrate,  than  he  solicited  the  pub- 
lic and  private  advice  of  the  Latin  pilgrims, 
who  were  the  best  skilled  in  the  statutes  and 
customs  of  Europe.  From  these  materials, 
with  the  counsel  and  approbation  of  the  pa- 
triarch and  barons,  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
Godfrey  composed  the  Assise  of  Jerusalem*  a 
precious  monument  of  feudal  jurisprudence. 
The  new  code,  attested  by  the  seals  of  the 
king,  the  patriarch,  and  the  viscount  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  deposited  in  the  holy  sepulchre, 
enriched  with  the  improvements  of  succeeding 
times,  and  respectfully  consulted  as  often  as 
any  doubtful  question  arose  in  the  tribunals  of 
Palestine.  With  the  kingdom  and  city,  all  was 
lost;*1  the  fragments  of  the  written  law-,  were 


p  The  Assists  dc  Jerusalem,  in  old  law-French,  were  printed  with 
Bcaumanoir's  Continues  de  Beauvoisis  (Bourges  and  Paris,  1690,  in  fo- 
lio), and  illustrated  by  Gaspard  Thaumns  de  la  Thanmassicre,  with  a 
comment  and  glossary.  An  Italian  version  had  been  published  in  1535, 
at  Venice,  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus. 

*'  A  la  terre  perdue,  tout  fut  perdu,  is  the  vigorous  expression  of  the 
Assise  (c.  281).  Yet  Jerusalem  capitulated  with  Saladin ;  the  queen 
and  the  principal  Christians  departed  in  peace ;  aud  a  code  so  precious 
and  so  portable  could  not  provoke  the  avarice  of  the  conquerors.  I 
have  sometimes  suspected  the  existence  of  this  original  copy  of  tkc 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  might  be  invented  to  sanctify  and  authenticate 
the  traditionary  customs  of  the  French  in  Palestine. 
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CHAP,    preserved   by  jealous  tradition'  and  variable 
<,,„„•++•  practice  till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury :    the  code  was  restored   by  the  pen  of 
John  d'Ibelin,  count  of  Jaffa,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal feudatories  ;s  and  the  final  revision  was 
accomplished  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Cyprus.1 
Court  of        The  justice  and  freedom  of  the  constitution 

peers.  . 

were  maintained  by  two  tribunals  of  unequal 
dignity,  which  were  instituted  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king,  in  person,  presided  in  the  upper-court, 
the  court  of  the  barons.  Of  these  the  four 
most  conspicuous  were  the  prince  of  Galilee, 
the  lord  of  Sidon  and  Csesarea,  and  the  counts 
of  Jaffa  and  Tripoli,  who,  perhaps  with  the 
constable  and  marshal,"  were  in  a  special  man- 
ner the  compeers  and  judges  of  each  other. 

r  A  noble  lawyer,  Raoul  de  Tabarie,  denied  the  prayer  of  king 
Amanri  (A.  n.  1195-1205),  that  he  would  commit  his  knowledge  to 
writing;  and  frankly  declared,  que  de  ce  qu'il  savoit  ne  seroit  il  ja  nul 
borjois  son  pareill,  ne  null  sage  homme  lestn'-  (c.  281). 

*  The  compiler  of  this  work,  Jean  d'Ibelin,  was  count  of  Jaffa  and 
Ascalon,  lord  of  Baruth  (Berytus)  and  dames,  and  died  A.  i>.  1266 
(Sanut,  1.  iii,  p.  ii,  c.  5,  8).  The  family  of  Ibelin,  which  descended 
from  a  younger  brother  of  a  count  of  Chartres  in  France,  long  flourish- 
ed in  Palestine  and  Cyprus  (see  the  Lignages  de  ca  Mer,  or  d'Outre- 
mer,  c.  6,  at  the  end  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  an  original  book, 
which  records  the  pedigrees  of  the  French  adventurers). 

1  By  sixteen  commissioners  chosen  in  the  states  of  the  island.  The 
work  was  finished  the  3d  of  November  1369,  sealed  with  four  seals, 
and  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Nicosia  (see  the  preface  to  the  As- 
met). 

u  The  cautious  John  d'Ibelin  argues,  rather  than  affirms,  that  Tri- 
poli is  the  fourth  barony,  and  expresses  some  doubt  concerning  th« 
right  or  pretension  of  the  constable  and  marshal  (c.  323). 
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But  all  the  nobles,  who  held  their  lands  imme-   CHAP. 

diately  of  the  crown,  were  entitled  and  bound  . „"*,„ 

to  attend  the  king's  court;  and  each  baron  ex- 
ercised a  similar  jurisdiction  in  the  subordinate 
assemblies  of  'his  own  feudatories.  The  con- 
nection of  lord  and  vassal  was  honourable  and 
voluntary:  reverence  was  due  to  the  benefac- 
tor, protection  to  the  dependent;  but  they  mu- 
tually pledged  their  faith  to  each  other;  and 
the  obligation  on  either  side  might  be  suspend- 
ed by  neglect,  or  dissolved  by  injury.  The 
cognisance  of  marriages  and  testaments  was 
blended  with  religion,  and  usurped  by  the  cler- 
gy ;  but  the  civil  and  criminal  causes  of  the 
nobles,  the  inheritance  and  tenure  of  their  fiefs, 
formed  the  proper  occupation  of  the  supreme 
court.  Each  member  was  the  judge  and  guar- 
dian both  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  was 
his  duty  to  assert  with  his  tongue  and  sword 
the  lawful  claims  of  the  lord  ;  but  if  an  unjust 
superior  presumed  to  violate  the  freedom  or 
property  of  a  vassal,  the  confederate  peers 
stood  forth  to  maintain  his  quarrel  by  word 
and  deed.  They  boldly  affirmed  his  innocence 
and  his  wrongs ;  demanded  the  restitution  of 
his  liberty  or  his  lands ;  suspended,  after  a 
fruitless  demand,  their  own  service;  rescued 
their  brother  from  prison ;  arid  employed  every 
weapon  in  his  defence,  without  offering  direct 
violence  to  the  person  of  their  lord,  which  was 
ever  sacred  in  their  eyes.x  In  their  pleadings, 

*  Entre  scignor  et  honime  ne  n'a  que  la  foi ;  .  .  .  .  mais  tant  que 
1'homme  doit  a  ton  seignor  reverence  CD  toutes  chotes  (c.  200).    Tous 
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CHAP,   replies,  and  rejoinders,   the  advocates  of  the 
court  were  subtile  and  copious ;  but  the  use  of 


argument  and  evidence  was  often  superseded 
by  judicial  combat;  and  the  assise  of  Jerusa- 
lem admits  in  many  cases  this  barbarous  insti- 
tution, which  has  been  slowly  abolished  by  the 
laws  and  manners  of  Europe. 
Law  of  ju-  The  trial  by  battle  was  established  in  all  cri- 

djcialcom-       .  J 

tats,         mmal  cases,  which  affected  the  life,  or  limb,  or 
honour,  of  any  person ;  arid  in  all  civil  trans- 
actions, of  Or  above  the  value  of  one  mark  of 
silver.     It  appears,  that  in  criminal  cases  the 
combat  was  the  privilege  of  the  accuser,  who, 
except  in  a  charge  of  treason,  avenged  his  per- 
sonal  injury,    or  the  death  of  those  persons 
whom  he  had  a  right  to  represent ;  but  where- 
ver, from  the  nature  of  the  charge,  testimony 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
produce  witnesses  of  the  fact.     In  civil  cases, 
the  combat  was  not  allowed  as  the  means  of 
establishing  the  claim  of  the  demandant;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  produce  witnesses  who  had, 
or  assumed   to  have,   knowledge  of  the  fact. 
The  combat  was  then  the  privilege  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  because  he  charged  the  witness  with 
an  attempt  by  perjury  to  take  away  his  right. 
He  came  therefore  to  be  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  appellant  in  criminal  cases.     It  was  not 

les  homines  cludit  royaume  sont  par  la  dite  Assise  terms  les  tins  as  au- 
tres  ....  et  en  celle  maniere  que  le  seignor  mette  main  ou  face  mettre 
au  cors  ou  an  lie  (Taucuu  d'yaiis  sans  esgard  et  sans  connoissance  de 
court,  qne  tous  les  autret  doivent  vtnir  devant  le  seignor,  &c.  (218). 
The  form  of  their  remonstrances  is  conceived  with  the  noble  simplicity 
ct  freedom. 
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then  as  a  mode  of  proof  that  the  combat  was  CHAP. 
received,  nor  as  making  negative  evidence  (ac-  ,,^!"',, 
cording  to  the  supposition  of  Montesquieu);7 
but  in  every  case  the  right  to  offer  battle  was 
founded  on  the  right  to  pursue  by  arms  the  re- 
dress of  an  injury;  and  the  judicial  combat 
was  fought  on  the  same  principle,  and  with 
the  same  spirit,  as  a  private  duel.  Champions 
were  only  allowed  to  women,  and  to  men 
maimed  or  past  the  age  of  sixty.  The  conse- 
quence of  a  defeat  was  death  to  the  person  ac- 
cused, or  to  the  champion  or  witness,  as  well 
as  to  the  accuser  himself:  but  in  civil  cases 
the  demandant  was  punished  with  infamy  and 
the  loss  of  his  suit,  while  his  witness  and 
champion  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  In 
many  cases  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  judge 
to  award  or  to  refuse  the  combat :  but  two  are 
specified;  in  which  it  was  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  challenge ;  if  a  faithful  vassal  gave  the 
lie  to  his  compeer,  who  unjustly  claimed  any 
portion  of  their  lord's  demesnes ;  or  if  an  un- 
successful suitor  presumed  to  impeach  the 
judgment  and  veracity  of  the  court.  He  might 
impeach  them,  but  the  terms  were  severe  and 
perilous :  in  the  same  day  he  successively 
fought  all  the  members  of  the  tribunal,  even 
those  who  had  been  absent:  a  single  defeat 
was  followed  by  death  and  infamy ;  and  where 

'  See  1'Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii.  In  the  forty  yean  since  its  pub- 
lication, no  work  has  been  more  read  and  criticised  ;  and  the  spirit  of 
inqi.iry  which  it  has  excited  is  not  the  least  of  our  obligations  to  th* 
author. 
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CHAP,  none  could  hope  for  victory,  it  is  highly  pro- 
wSS^  bable  that  none  would  adventure  the  trial.  In 
the  assise  of  Jerusalem,  the  legal  subtlety  of 
the  count  of  Jaffa  is  more  laudably  employed 
to  elude,  than  to  facilitate,  the  judicial  combat, 
which  he  derives  from  a  principle  of  honour 
rather  than  of  superstition.2 

Court  of  Among  the  causes  which  enfranchised  the 
Miigiiwi.  p]ekeians  from  the  yoke  of  feudal  tyranny, 
the  institution  of  cities  and  corporations  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful ;  and  if  those  of  Pales- 
tine are  coeval  with  the  first  crusade,  they  may 
be  ranked  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
world.  Many  of  the  pilgrims  had  escaped 
from  their  lords  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ; 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  princes  to 
tempt  their  stay  by  the  assurance  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  freemen.  It  is  expressly  de- 
clared in  the  assise  of  Jerusalem,  that  after  in- 
stituting, for  his  knights  and  barons,  the  court 
of  peers,  in  which  he  presided  himself,  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  established  a  second  tribunal, 
in  which  his  person  was  represented  by  his 
viscount.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  inferior 
court  extended  over  the  burgesses  of  the  king- 
dom;  and  it  was  composed  of  a  select  number 
of  the  most  discreet  and  worthy  citizens,  who 
were  sworn  to  judge,  according  to  the  laws,  of 

1  For  the  intelligence  of  this  obscure  and  obsolete  jurisprudence 
(c.  80-111),  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  a  learned  lord, 
who,  with  an  accurate  and  discerning  eye,  has  surveyed  the  philoso- 
phic history  of  law.  By  his  studies,  posterity  might  be  enriched:  the 
merit  of  the  orator  and  the  judge  can  be  felt  only  by  his  contempo- 
raries. • 
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the  actions  and  fortunes  of  their  equals.*     In    CHAI>. 
the  conquest  and  settlement  of  new  cities,  the '„ 


example  of  Jerusalem  was  imitated  by  the 
kings  and  their  great  vassals;  and  above  thirty 
similar  corporations  were  founded  before  the 
loss  of  the  Holy  Land.  Another  class  of  sub-  Syrian*. 
jects,  the  Syrians,1*  or  Oriental  Christians,  were 
oppressed  by  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  toleration  of  the  state.  Godfrey 
listened  to  their  reasonable  prayer,  that  they 
might  be  judged  by  their  own  national  laws. 
A  third  court  was  instituted  for  their  use,  of 
limited  and  domestic  jurisdiction  :  the  sworn 
members  were  Syrians,  in  blood,  language,  and 
religion  ;  but  the  office  of  the  president  (in  Ara- 
bic, of  the  raw)  was  sometimes  exercised  by 
the  viscount  of  the  city.  At  an  immeasurable 


distance  below  the  nobles,  the  burgesses,  and  the 
strangers,  the  assise  of  Jerusalem  condescends 
to  mention  the  villains  and  slaves,  the  peasants 
of  the  land  and  the  captives  of  war,  who  were 
almost  equally  considered  as.  the  objects  of 
property.  The  relief  or  protection  of  these 
unhappy  men  was  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the 
care  of  the  legislator;  but  he  diligently  pro- 
vides for  the  recovery,  though  not  indeed  for 

*  Louis  le  Gros,  who  is  considered  as  the  father  of  this  institution  in 
France,  did  not  begin  his  reign  till  nine  years  (A..  D.  1108)  after  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  (Axsises,  c.  2,  324).  For  its  origin  and  effects,  see  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Robertson  (History  of  Charles  v,  vol.  i,  p,  30- 
36,  251-265,  quarto  edition). 

k  Every  reader  conversant  with  the  historians  of  the  crusades  will 
understand  by  the  pcnble  des  Stiriens,  the  Oriental  Christians,  melchite* 
Jacobites,  01  nestorians,  who  had  all  adopted  the  use  of  the  Arabic  lao 
guige(vol.  iv,  p.  593). 

VOL.  XI.  H 
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CHAP,    the  punishment,  of  the  fugitives.    Like  hounds, 

**'„  or  hawks,   who  had  strayed  from  the  lawful 

owner,  they  might  be  lost  and  claimed :  the 
slave  and  falcon  were  of  the  same  value ;  but 
three  slaves,  or  twelve  oxen,  were  accumulated 
to  equal  the  price  of  the  war-horse;  and  a  sum 
of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  fixed,  in 
the  age  of  chivalry,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
more  noble  animal.' 

*  See  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem  (310,  311,  312).  These  laws  were 
enacted  as  late  as  the  year  1350,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  In  the 
same  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  i,  I  understand,  from  a  late  pub- 
lication (of  his  Book  of  account),  that  the  price  of  a  war-horse  was  not 
lew  exorbitant  in  England. 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

Preservation  of  the  Greek  empire — Numbers, 
passage,  and  event  of  the  second  and  third  cru- 
sades— St.  Bernard — Reign  of  Saladin  in 
Egypt  and  Syria — His  conquest  of  Jerusa- 
lem—Naval  crusades — Richard  the  first  of 
England — Pope  Innocent  the  Third;  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  crusades — The  emperor  Frede- 
ric the  Second — Louis  the  Ninth  of  France, 
and  the  two  last  crusades — Expulsion  of  the 
Latins  or  Franks  by  the  Mamaluhes. 

IN  a  style  less  grave  than  that  of  history,  I  CHAP 
should  perhaps  compare  the  emperor  Alexius*  LIX. 
to  the  jackall,  who  is  said  to  follow  the  steps,  * 

,,-,  Success  of 

and  to  devour  the  leavings,  of  the  lion.  What-  Alexius, 
ever  had  been  his  fears  and  toils  in  the  passage 
of  the  first  crusade,  they  were  amply  recompen- 
sed by  the  subsequent  benefit  which  he  derived 
from  the  exploits  of  the  Franks.  His  dexterity 
arid  vigilance  secured  their  first  conquest  of 
Nice ;  and  from  this  threatening  station  the 
Turks  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople.  While  the  cru- 
saders, with  blind  valour,  advanced  into  the 
midland  countries  of  Asia,  the  crafty  Greek 

*  Anna  Comnena  relates  her  father's  conquests  in  Asia  Minor, 
Alexiad,  1.  xi,  p.  321-325,  1.  xiv.  p.  419  ;  his  Cilician  war  against 
Tancred  and  Bohemond,  p.  328-342  ;  the  war  of  Epii  us,  with  tedious 
prolixity,  I.  xii,  xiii,  p.  345-406 ;  the  death  of  Bohemcnd,  I.  xiv,  p. 
419. 
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CHAP,  improved  the  favourable  occasion  when  the  emirs 

T  TY 

^,,l,,of  the  sea-coast  were  recalled  to  the  standard  of 

the  sultan.  The  Turks  were  driven  from  the 
isles  of  Rhodes  and  Chios ;  the  cities  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  Smyrna,  of  Sardes,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicea,  were  restored  to  the 'empire,  which 
Alexius  enlarged  from  the  Hellespont  to  the 
banks  of  the  Maeander,  and  the  rocky  shores 
of  Pamphylia.  The  churches  resumed  their 
splendour ;  the  towns  were  rebuilt  and  fortified; 
and  the  desert  country  was  peopled  with  colo- 
nies of  Christians,  who  were  gently  removed 
from  the  more  distant  and  dangerous  frontier. 
In  these  paternal  cares,  we  may  forgive  Alex- 
ius, if  we  forget  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  se- 
pulchre ;  but,  by  the  Latins,  he  was  stigmatiz- 
ed with  the  foul  reproach  of  treason  and  deser- 
tion. They  had  sworn  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  his  throne ;  but  he  had  promised  to  assist 
their  enterprize  in  person,  or,  at  least,  with  his 
troops  and  treasures ;  his  base  retreat  dissolv- 
ed their  obligations ;  and  the  sword,  which  had 
been  the  instrument  of  their  victory,  was  the 
pledge  and  title  of  their  just  independence.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  attempted  to 
revive  his  obsolete  claims  over  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  ;b  but  the  borders  of  Cilicia  and  Syria 
were  more  recent  in  his  possession,  and  more 
accessible  to  his  arms.  The  great  army  of  the 
crusaders  was  annihilated  or  dispersed;  tne 

1  The  kings  of  Jerusalem  submitted,  however,  to  a  nominal  depen- 
dence, and  in  the  dates  of  their  inscription*  (one  is  still  legible  in  the 
chnrch  of  Bethlem),  they  respectfully  placed  before  their  own  the  name 
of  the  reigning  emperor  (Ducangf,  Dissertations  sur  Joinville,  xxvii, 
p.  319). 
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principality  of  Antioch  was  left  without  a  head,  CHAP. 
by  the  surprise  and  captivity  of  Bohemond  ;_ 
his  ransom  had  oppressed  him  with  a  heavy 
debt;  and  his  Norman  followers  were  insuffi- 
cient to  repel  the  hostilities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Turks.  In  this  distress,  Bohemond  embraced 
a  magnanimous  resolution,  of  leaving  the  de- 
fence of  Antioch  to  his  kinsman,  the  faithful 
Tancred  ;  of  arming  the  West  against  the  By- 
zantine empire,  and  of  executing  the  design 
which  he  inherited  from  the  lessons  and  exam- 
ple of  his  father  Guiscard.  His  embarkation 
was  clandestine;  and  if  we  may  credit  a  tale 
of  the  princess  Anne,  he  passed  the  hostile  sea, 
closely  secreted  in  a  coffin.6  But  his  reception 
in  France  was  dignified  by  the  public  applause, 
and  his  marriage  with  the  king's  daughter:  his 
return  was  glorious,  since  the  bravest  spirits  of 
the  age  enlisted  under  his  veteran  command ; 
and  he  repassed  the  Adriatic  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  foot,  as 
sembled  from  the  most  remote  climates  of  Eu- 
rope.*1 The  strength  of  Durazzo,  and  prudence 
or' Alexius,  the  progress  of  famine,  and  approach 
of  winter,  eluded  his  ambitious  hopes  ;  and  the 
venal  confederates  were  seduced  from  his  stand- 
ard. A  treaty  of  peace"  suspended  the  fears 

c  Anna  Comnena  adds,  that  to  complete  the  imitation,  he  wag  shut 
up  with  a  dead  cock  ;  and  condescends  to  wonder  how  the  barbarian 
could  endure  the  confinement  and  putrefaction.  This  absurd  tale  ii 
unknown  to  the  Latins. 

4  Awe  OtAi;,  in  the  Byzantine  Geography,  must  mean  England  ;  yet 
we  are  more  credibly  informed,  that  our  Henry  I,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  levy  any  troops  in  his  kingdom  (Ducange,  Not.  ad  Alexiad,  p.  41). 

'  The  copy  of  the  treaty  (Alexiad,  I.  xiii,  p.  406-416)  is  an  original 
and  curious  piece,  which  would  require,  and  rnjght  afford,  a  good  map 
•f  the  principality  of  Antioch. 
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CHAP,  of  the  Greeks ;  and  they  were  finally  delivered 

„„ ^,by  the  death  of  an  adversary,  whom  neither 

oaths  could  bind,  nor  dangers  could  appal,  nor 
prosperity  could  satiate.  His  children  sue 
ceeded  to  the  principality  of  Antioch ;  but  the 
boundaries  were  strictly  defined,  the  homage 
was  clearly  stipulated,  and  the  cities  of  Tarsus 
and  Malmistra  were  restored  to  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  Of  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  they  pos- 
sessed the  entire  circuit  from  Trebizond  to  the 
Syrian  gates.  The  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum' 
was  separated  on  all  sides  from  the  sea  and 
their  mussulman  brethren ;  the  power  of  the 
sultans  was  shaken  by  the  victories,  and  even 
the  defeats,  of  the  Franks;  and  after  the  loss 
of  Nice  they  removed  their  throne  to  Cogni  or 
Iconium,  an  obscure  and  inland  town  above 
three  hundred  miles  from  Constantinople.6  In- 
stead of  trembling  for  their  capital,  the  Com- 
nenian  princes  waged  an  offensive  war  against 
the  Turks,  and  the  first  crusade  prevented  the 
fall  of  the  declining  empire. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  three  great  emigrations 
marched  by  land  from  the  West  to  the  relief  of 
Palestine.  The  soldiers  and  pilgrims  of  Lom- 

f  See  in  the  learned  work  of  M.  de  Guignes  (torn,  ii,  part,  ii)  the 
history  of  the  Seljukians  of  Iconium,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  as  far  as 
it  may  be  collected  from  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Arabians.  The  last 
are  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  affairs  of  Roum. 

*  Iconium  is  mentioned  as  a  station  by  Xenophon,  and  by  Strabo 
with  the  ambiguous  title  of  K«/uc«rcXi;  (Ccllarius,  torn,  ii,  p  121).  Yet 
St.  Paul  found  in  that  place  a  multitude  (wXufloc)  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Under  the  corrupt  name  of  Kunijah,  it  is  described  as  a  great  city, 
with  a  river  and  gardens,  three  leagues  from  the  mountains,  anj 
decorated  (I  know  not  why)  with  Plato's  tomb  (Abulfeda,  tabul.  xvii, 
p.  303,  vers.  Reiske  ;  and  the  Index  Geographicus  of  Schultens  from 
Ibn  Said). 
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bardy,  France,  and  Germany,  were  excited  by  CHAP. 
the  example  and  success  of  the  first  crusade.k  ___  ^ 
Forty-eight  years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  Expedi- 
holy  sepulchre,  the  emperor,  and  the  French 
king,  Conrad  the  third,  and  Louis  the  seventh, 
undertook  the  second  crusade,  to  support  the  A.D.IIOI; 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Latins.1     A  grand  divi-  Of  Conrad 
sion  of  the  third  crusade  was  led  by  the  em-  £JuU  TH 


peror  Frederic  Barbarossa,k  who  sympathised  ^'t 
with  his  brothers  of  France  and  England  in  the  of  Fred*. 
common  loss  of  Jerusalem.  These  three  expe-  A.D.'ii89. 
ditions  may  be  compared  in  their  resemblance 
of  the  greatness  of  numbers,  their  passage 
through  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  nature  and 
event  of  their  Turkish  warfare,  and  a  brief  pa- 
rallel may  save  the  repetition  of  a  tedious  nar- 
rative. However  splendid  it  may  seem,  a  re- 
gular story  of  the  crusades  would  exhibit  the 
perpetual  return  of  the  same  causes  and  effects; 
and  the  frequent  attempts  for  the  defence  or 
recovery  of  the  Holy  land  would  appear  so  many 
faint  and  unsuccessful  copies  of  the  original. 

i.  Of  the  swarms  that  so  closely  trod  in  the  Their 
footsteps  of  the  first  pilgrims,  the  chiefs  were 

h  For  this  supplement  to  the  first  crusade,  see  Anna  Comnena, 
(Alexius,  1.  \i,  p.  331,  &c.  and  the  eighth  book  of  Albert  Aquensis). 

1  For  the  second  crusade  of  Conrad  in  and  Louis  vn,  see  William 
of  Tyre  (1.  x»i,  c.  18-29),  Otho  of  Frisingen  (1.  i,  c.  84-45,  «9,  60), 
Matthew  Paris  (Hist.  Major,  p.  68),  Struvius  (Corpus,  Hist.  Germanicae, 
p.  372,  373),  Scriptores  Rerum  Francicarum  a  Ducbesne,  torn,  iv; 
Nit-etas,  in  Vit.  Manuel.  1.  i,  c.  4,  6,  6,  p,  41-48  ;  Cinnamus,  1.  ii,  p. 
4149. 

k  For  the  third  crusade  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  see  Nicetas  in  Isaac. 
Angel.  1.  ii,  c.  3-8,  p.  257-266.  Strur.  (Corpus,  Hist.  Germ.  414)  and 
two  historians,  who  probably  were  spectators,  Tagino  (in  Scriptor. 
Freher.  torn,  i,  p.  406-416,  edit.  Struv.)  and  the  Anonymus  de  Expedi- 
tione  Asiatica  Fred,  i,  (in  Canisii,  Anliq.  Lection,  torn,  iii,  p.  ii,  p.  • 
*26,  edit.  Basnage). 
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C5xP'  Cqual  in  rank>   tnou£n  unequal  in  fame  and 
™  merit,  to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  fellow- 
adventurers.    At  their  head  were  displayed  the 
banners  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Bavaria,  and 
Aquitain;  the  first  a  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  second  a  father  of  the  Brunswick  line ;  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  a  temporal  prince,  trans- 
ported, for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  the  trea- 
sures and  ornaments  of  his  church  and  palace; 
and  the  veteran  crusaders,  Hugh  the  Great,  and 
Stephen  of  Chartres,  returned  to  consummate 
their  unfinished  vow.    The  huge  and  disorderly 
bodies  of  their  followers  moved  forward  in  two 
columns  ;  and  if  the  first  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  persons,  the  second 
might  possibly  amount  to  sixty  thousand  horse, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  foot.1    The  armies 
of  the  second  crusade  might  have  claimed  the 
conquest  of  Asia ;  the  nobles  of  France  and 
Germany   were  animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  sovereigns  ;  and  both  the  rank  and  perso- 
nal characters  of  Conrad  and  Louis,  gave  a  dig- 
nity to  their  cause,  and  a  discipline  to  their 
force,  which  might  be  vainly  expected  from  the 
feudatory  chiefs.     The  cavalry  of  the  emperor, 
and  that  of  the  king,  was  each  composed  of 
seventy  thousand  knights,  and  their  immediate 
attendants  in  the  field  ;m  and  if  the  light-armed 
troops,  the  peasant  infantry,   the  women  and 

1  Anne,  who  states  these  latter  swarms  at  40,000  horse,  and  100,000 
foot,  calls  them  Normans,  and  places  at  their  head  two  brothers  of 
Flanders.  The  Greeks  were  strangely  ignorant  of  the  names,  families, 
and  possessions  of  the  Latin  princes. 

m  William  of  Tyre,  and  Matthew  Paru,  reckon  70,000  loricati  in 
each  of  the  armies. 
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children,  the  priests  and  monks,  be  rigorously  CHAP 
excluded,  the  full  account  will  scarcely  be  sa-^^.J^ 
tisfied  with  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  The 
west,  from  Rome  to  Britain,  was  called  into  ac- 
tion ;  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  obeyed 
the  summons  of  Conrad  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  in  the  passage  of  a 
streight  or  river,  the  Byzantine  agents,  after  a 
tale  of  nine  hundred  thousand,  desisted  from 
the  endless  and  formidable  computation.*  In 
the  third  crusade,  as  the  French  and  English 
preferred  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  host  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  less  nu- 
merous. Fifteen  thousand  knights,  and  as  many 
squires,  were  the  flower  of  the  German  chival- 
ry :  sixty  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  foot,  were  mustered  by  the  emperor 
in  the  plains  of  Hungary  ;  and  after  such  repe- 
titions, we  shall  no  longer  be  startled  at  the  six 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  which  credulity 
has  ascribed  to  this  last  emigration.0  Such  ex- 
travagant reckonings  prove  only  the  astonish- 
ment of  contemporaries  ;  but  their  astonish- 
ment most  strongly  bears  testimony  to  the  exis- 


•  The  imperfect  enumeration  is  mentioned  by  Cinnamiis  ( 
fti/fi«)cr),  and  confirmed  by  Odo  de  Diogilo  apud  Ducange  ad  Cinna- 
nuim,  with  the  more  precise  sum  of  900,556.     Why  must  therefore  the 
version  and  comment  suppose  the  modest  and  insufficient  reckoning  of 
90,000?     Does  not  Godefroy  of  Viterbo  (Panfheon,  p.  xix,  in  Mura- 
tori,  torn,  vii,  p.  462)  exclaim  ? 

-  Numerum  si  poscere  quseras. 
Millia  millena  militcs  agmeu  erut. 

*  This  extravagant  account  is  given  by  Albert  of  Stade  (apud  Stru- 
vium,  p.  414)  ;  my  calculation  is  borrowed  from  Godfrey  of  Viterbo, 
Arnold  of  Lubeck,  apnd  eundcm,  and  Bernard  Tlicsaur,  (c.  169,  p.  804). 
The  original  writers  are  silent.    The  mahometans  gave  him  200,000, 
or  960,000  men  (Bohadin,  in  Vit.  Salad  in,  p.  110). 
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CHAP,  tence  of  an  enormous  though  indefinite  multi- 
_,tude.  The  Greeks  might  applaud  their  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  arts  and  stratagems  of 
war,  but  they  confessed  the  strength  and  courage 
of  the  French  cavalry  and  the  infantry  of  the 
Germans ;p  and  the  strangers  are  described  as 
an  iron  race,  of  gigantic  stature,  who  darted  fire 
from  their  eyes,  and  spit  blood,  like  water,  on 
the  ground.  Under  the  banners  of  Conrad,  a 
troop  of  females  rode  in  the  attitude  and  ar 
mour  of  men ;  and  the  chief  of  these  amazons, 
from  their  gilt  spurs  and  buskins,  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  golden-footed  dame. 
Passage  H-  The  numbers  and  character  of  the  stran- 
theGreek  ^ers  was  SiU  °^Jec^  °^  terror  to  the  effeminate 
empire.  Greeks,  and  the  sentiment  of  fear  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  hatred.  This  aversion  was  suspended 
or  softened  by  the  apprehension  of  the  Turkish 
power ;  and  the  invectives  of  the  Latins  will 
not  bias  our  more  candid  belief,  that  the  em- 
peror Alexius  dissembled  their  insolence,  elud- 
ed their  hostilities,  counselled  their  rashness, 
and  opened  to  their  ardour  the  road  of  pilgrim- 
age and  conquest.  But  when  the  Turks  had 
been  driven  from  Nice  and  the  sea-coast,  when 
the  Byzantine  princes  no  longer  dreaded  the 
distant  sultans  of  Cogni,  they  felt  with  purer 
indignation  the  free  and  frequent  passage  of  the 
western  barbarians,  who  violated  the  majesty, 
and  endangered  the  safety,  of  the  empire.  The 

f  I  must  observe,  that  in  the  second  and  third  crusades,  the  stibjer!* 
of  Conrad  and  Frederic  are  styled  by  tbe  Greeks  and  Orientals  AJa- 
manni.  The  Lechi  and  Tzechi  of  Cinnamus  are  the  Poles  and  Bohemi- 
ans ;  and  it  ic  for  the  French  that  he  reserves  tbe  ancient  appellation 
of  Germans.  He  likewise  names  the  B^TM,  or 
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second  and  third  crusades  were  undertaken  CHAP 
under  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  and  Isaac 
Angelus.  Of  the  former,  the  passions  were  al- 
ways impetuous,  and  often  malevolent;  and  the 
natural  union  of  a  cowardly  and  a  mischievous 
temper  was  exemplified  in  the  latter,  who,  with- 
out merit  or  mercy,  could  punish  a  tyrant  and 
occupy  his  throne.  It  was  secretly,  and  perhaps 
tacitly,  resolved  by  the  prince  and  people,  to 
destroy,  or  at  least  to  discourage,  the  pilgrims, 
by  every  species  of  injury  and  oppression;  and 
their  want  of  prudence  and  discipline  continu- 
ally afforded  the  pretence  or  the  opportunity. 
The  western  monarchs  had  stipulated  a  safe 
passage  and  fair  market  in  the  country  of  their 
Christian  brethren  ;  the  treaty  had  been  ratified 
by  oaths  and  hostages  ;  and  the  poorest  soldier 
of  Frederic's  army  was  furnished  with  three 
marks  of  silver  to  defray  his  expences  on  the 
road.  But  every  engagement  was  violated  by 
treachery  and  injustice  ;  and  the  complaints  of 
the  Latins  are  attested  by  the  honest  confession 
of  a  Greek  historian,  who  has  dared  to  prefer 
truth  to  his  country.*1  Instead  of  an  hospitable 
reception,  the  gates  of  the  cities,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  were  closely  barred  against  the  cru- 
saders ;  and  the  scanty  pittance  of  food  was  let 
down  in  baskets  from  the  walls.  Experience  or 
foresight  might  excuse  this  timid  jealousy ;  but 
the  common  duties  of  humanity  prohibited  the 
mixture  of  chalk,  or  other  poisonous  ingredients, 

11  Nicetas  was  a  child  at  the  second  crusade,  but  in  the  third  he  oom. 
mandcd  against  the  Franks  the  important  post  of  Philippopolis.  Cin- 
tumnn  is  infected  with  national  prejudice  and  pride. 
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CHAP,  in  the  bread  ;  and  should  Manuel  be  acquitted 

„ 'fff  of  any  foul  connivance,  he  is  guilty  of  coining 

base  money  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
pilgrims.  In  every  step  of  their  march  they 
were  stopped  or  misled :  the  governors  had  pri- 
vate orders  to  fortify  the  passes  and  break  down 
the  bridges  against  them :  the  stragglers  were 
pillaged  and  murdered;  the  soldiers  and  horses 
were  pierced  in  the  woods  by  arrows  from  an 
invisible  hand  ;  the  sick  were  burnt  in  their 
beds ;  and  the  dead  bodies  were  hung  on  gib- 
bets along  the  highways.  These  in  juries  exas- 
perated the  champions  of  the  cross,  who  were 
not  endowed  with  evangelical  patience ;  and 
the  Byzantine  princes  who  had  provoked  the 
unequal  conflict,  promoted  the  embarkation  and 
inarch  of  these  formidable  guests.  On  the  verge 
.of  the  Turkish  frontier  Barbarossa  spared  the 
guilty  Philadelphia/  rewarded  the  hospitable 
Laodicea,  and  deplored  the  hard  necessity  that 
had  stained  his  sword  with  any  drops  of  Christian 
blood.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  monarchs 
of  Germany  and  France,  the  pride  of  the  Greeks 
was  exposed  to  an  anxious  trial.  They  might 
boast  that,  on  the  first  interview,  the  seat  of 
Louis  was  a  low  stool,  beside  the  throne  of 
Manuel  ;s  but  no  sooner  had  the  French  king 

'  The  conduct  of  the  Philade!  phians  ii  blamed  by  Nicetas,  while  Hie 
anonymous  German  accuses  the  rudeness  of  his  countrymen  (culp4 
nostia).  History  would  be  pleasant,  if  we  were  embarrassed  only  by 
tvch  contradictions.  It  is  likewise  from  Nicetas,  that  we  learn  the 
pious  and  humane  sorrow  of  Frederic. 

*  x$tt/*e.r.r,  tJpa,  which  Ciniiainus  translates  into  Latin  by  the  word 
HXXiov.  Ducange  works  very  hard  to  save  his  king  and  country  from 
luch  ignominy  (,-ur  Joinville,  disscrtat.  xxvii,  p.  317-320).  Louis  after- 
wards insisted  on  a  meeting  in  mari  ex  aequo,  not  ex  equo,  according' 
to  the  laughable  readings  of  some  MSS. 
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transported  his  army  beyond  the  Bosphorus,  CHAP. 
than  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  second  conference,  w,wl,. 
unless  his  brother  would  meet  him  on  equal 
terms,  either  on  the  sea  or  land.  With  Conrad 
and  Frederic,  the  ceremonial  was  still  nicer  and 
more  difficult;  like  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine,  they  stiled  themselves  emperors  of  the 
Romans;1  and  firmly  maintained  the  purity  of 
their  title  and  dignity.  The  first  of  these  re- 
presentatives of  Charlemagne  would  only  con- 
verse with  Manuel  on  horseback,  in  the  open 
field ;  the  second,  by  passing  the  Hellespont 
rather  than  the  Bosphorus,  declined  the  view  of 
Constantinople  and  its  sovereign.  An  emperor, 
who  had  been  crowned  at  Rome,  was  reduced 
in  the  Greek  epistles  to  the  humble  appellation 
of  rex,  or  prince  of  the  Alemanni ;  and  the 
vain  and  feeble  Angelus  affected  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  and 
monarchs  of  the  age.  While  they  viewed  with 
hatred  and  suspicion  the  Latin  pilgrims,  the 
Greek  emperors  maintained  a  strict,  though 
secret,  alliance  with  the  Turks  and  Saracens. 
Isaac  Angelus  complained,  that  by  his  friend- 
ship for  the  great  Saladin  he  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Franks ;  and  a  mosque  was  found 
ed  at  Constantinople  for  the  public  exercise  of 
the  religion  of  Mahomet." 

1  Ego  Romanontm  imperator  sum,  ille  Romaniomm  (Anonym. 
Canis.  p.  512).  The  public  and  historical  style  of  the  Greeks  wao 

P»£ princeps.  Yet  Cinuamus  owns,  that  1/j.irifa.rtf  is  synonymoii* 

to  BunXivc. 

"  In  the  Epistles  of  Innocent  in,  (xiii,  p.  184),  and  the  History  of 
Bobadin  (p.  129,  130),  see  the  views  of  a  pope  and  cadlii  on  this  sinftt- 
tar  toleration. 
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CHAP.  in.  The  swarms  that  followed  the  first  cru 
^  sade  were  destroyed  in  Anatolia  by  famine, 
Tnrkish  pestilence,  and  the  Turkish  arrows :  and  the 
warfare.  prjnces  on]y  escaped  with  some  squadrons  of 
horse  to  accomplish  their  lamentable  pilgri- 
mage. A  just  opinion  may  be  formed  of  their 
knowledge  and  humanity;  of  their  knowledge 
from  the  design  of  subduing  Persia  and  Chora- 
san  in  their  way  to  Jerusalem ;  of  their  huma- 
nity, from  the  massacre  of  the  Christian  people, 
a  friendly  city,  who  carne  out  to  meet  them 
with  palrns  and  crosses  in  their  hands.  The 
arms  of  Conrad  and  Louis  were  less  cruel  and 
imprudent ;  but  the  event  of  the  second  cru- 
sade was  still  more  ruinous  to  Christendom;  and 
the  Greek  Manuel  is  accusedbyhis  own  subjects 
of  giving  seasonable  intelligence  to  the  sultan, 
and  treacherous  guides  to  the  Latin  princes.  In- 
stead of  crushing  the  common  foe,  by  a  double 
attack  at  the  same  time,  but  on  different  sides, 
the  Germans  were  urged  by  emulation,  and  the 
French  were  retarded  by  jealousy.  Louis  had 
scarcely  passed  theBosphorus  when  he  was  met 
by  the  returning  emperor,  who  had  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  in  glorious  but  unsuc- 
cessful actions  on  the  banks  of  the  Maeander. 
The  contrast  of  the  pomp  of  his  rival  hastened 
the  retreat  of  Conrad  :  the  desertion  of  his  in- 
dependent vassals  reduced  him  to  his  heredi- 
tary troops  ;  and  he  borrowed  some  Greek  ves- 
sels to  execute  by  sea  the  pilgrimage  of  Pales- 
tine. Without  studying  the  lessons  of  expe 
rience,  or  the  nature  of  war,  the  king  of  France 
advanced  through  the  same  country  to  a  simi- 
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•ar  fate.  The  vanguard,  which  bore  the  royal  CHAP. 
banner  and  the  oriflamrne  of  St.  Denys,x  had 
doubled  their  march  with  rash  and  inconsider- 
ate speed  ;  and  the  rear,  which  the  king  com- 
manded in  person,  no  longer  found  their  com- 
panions in  the  evening  camp.  In  darkness  and 
disorder,  they  were  encompassed,  assaulted, 
and  overwhelmed,  by  the  innumerable  host  of 
Turks,  who  in  the  art  of  war  were  superior  to 
the  christians  of  the  twelfth  century.  Louis, 
who  climbed  a  tree  in  the  general  discomfiture, 
was  saved  by  his  own  valour  and  the  ignorance 
of  his  adversaries  ;  and  with  the  dawn  of  day 
he  escaped  alive,  but  almost  alone,  to  the  camp 
of  the  vanguard.  But  instead  of  pursuing  his 
expedition  by  land,  he  was  rejoiced  to  shelter 
the  relics  of  his  army  in  the  friendly  sea-port 
of  Satalia.  From  thence  he  embarked  for  An- 
tioch ;  but  so  penurious  was  the  supply  of 
Greek  vessels,  that  they  could  only  afford  room 
for  his  knights  and  nobles ;  and  the  plebeian 
crowd  of  infantry  was  left  to  perish  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pamphylian  hills.  The  emperor  and  the 
king  embraced  and  wept  at  Jerusalem ;  their 
martial  trains,  the  remnant  of  mighty  armies, 
were  joined  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Syria, 
and  a  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus  was  the  final 
effort  of  the  second  crusade.  Conrad  and  Louis 
embarked  for  Europe  with  the  personal  fame 

*  A§  counts  of  Ve*in,  the  kings  of  France  were  the  vassals  and  ad- 
vocates of  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys.  The  saint's  peculiar  banner, 
which  they  received  from  the  abbot,  was  of  a  square  form,  and  a  red 
or  Jlaming  colour.  The  or(flamme  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  French 
armies  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  (Ducange  sur  ioiu- 
•»ill«,  dissert,  xviii,  p.  244-369). 
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CHAP,  of  piety  and  courage;  but  the  Orientals  had 
braved  these  potent  monarchs  of  the  Franks, 
with  whose  names  and  military  forces  they  had 
been  so  often  threatened.7     Perhaps  they  had 
still  more  to  fear  from  the  veteran  genius  of 
Frederic  the  first,  who  in  his  youth  had  served 
in  Asia  under  his  uncle  Conrad.     Forty  cam- 
paigns in  Germany  and  Italy  had  taught  Bar- 
barossa  to  command ;  and  his  soldiers,  even  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  were  accustomed  under 
his  reign  to  obey.     As  soon  as  he  lost  sight  of 
Philadelphia  arid  Laodicea,  the  last  cities  of  the 
Greek  frontier,  he  plunged  into  the  salt  and  bar- 
ren desert,  a  land  (says  the  historian)  of  horror 
and  tribulation.*     During  twenty  days,  every 
step  of  his  fainting  and  sickly  march  was  be- 
sieged by  the  innumerable  hordes  ofTurkmans," 
whose  numbers  and  fury  seemed  after  each  de- 
feat to  multiply  and   inflame.     The  emperor 
continued  to  struggle  and  to  suffer;  and  such 
was  the  measure  of  his  calamities,  that  when  he 
reached  the  gates  of  Iconium,  no  more  than  one 
thousand  knights  were  able  to  serve  on  horse- 
back.    By  a  sudden   and   resolute  assault  he 
defeated  the  guards,  and  stormed  the  capital  of 
the  sultan,b  who  humbly  sued  for  pardon  and 

1  The  original  French  histories  of  the  second  crusade  are  the  Gesta 
Lndovici  vn,  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Durhesne's  Collection. 
The  same  volume  contains  many  original  letters  of  the  king  of  Suger, 
his  minister,  &c.  the  best  documents  of  authentic  history. 

*  Terram  horroris  et  salsnginis,  terrain  siccam,  sterilem  inamaenam. 
Anonym.  Canis.  p.  617.     The  emphatic  language  of  a  sufferer. 

*  Gens  innumeia,  sylvestris,  indomita,  prsedones  sine  ductore.    The 
inltan  of  Cogni  might  sincerely  rejoice  in  their  defeat.   Anonym.  Canii. 
T>-  617,518. 

*  See  in  the  anonymou*  writer  iu  the  collection  of  Canisiiu.  Tagino, 

•and 
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peace.     The  road  was  now  open,  and  Frederic   CHAP. 

advanced   in  a  career  of  triumph,  till  he  was ...'„„ 

unfortunately  drowned  in  a  petty  torrent  of 
Cilicia."  The  remainder  of  his  Germans  was 
consumed  by  sickness  and  desertion  ;  and  the 
emperor's  son  expired  with  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Swabian  vassals  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  A- 
mong  the  Latin  heroes,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  Frederic  Barbarossa  alone  could  achieve 
the  passage  of  the  Lesser  Asia ;  yet  even  their 
success  was  a  warning;  and  in  the  last  and 
most  experienced  age  of  the  crusades,  every 
nation  preferred  the  sea  to  the  toils  and  perils 
of  an  inland  expedition/ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  crusade  is  a  natu- 
ral  and  simple  event,  while  hope  was  fresh,  dan-  Jhi 
ger  untried,  and  enterprize  congenial  to  the -spi-  ofd*cem' 
rit  of  the  times.  But  the  obstinate  perseve- 
rance of  Europe  may  indeed  excite  our  pity 
and  admiration ;  that  no  instruction  should 
have  been  drawn  from  constant  and  adverse 
experience;  that  the  same  confidence  should 
have  repeatedly  grown  from  the  same  failures; 
that  six  succeeding  generations  should  have 
rushed  headlong  down  the  precipice  that  was 

and  Bobadin  (Vit.  Saladin,  p.  119,  120),  the  ambiguous  conduct  of 
Killidge  Arslan,  sultan  of  Cogni,  who  bated  and  feared  both  Saladin 
and  Frederic. 

1  The  desire  of  comparing  two  great  men  has  tempted  many  writers 
to  drown  Frederic  in  the  river  Cydntis,  in  which  Alexander  so  impru- 
dently bathed  (Q.  Curt.  1.  iii,  c.  4,  5).  But,  from  the  march  of  the 
emperor,  I  rather  judge,  that  his  Saleph  is  the  Calycadnus,  a  stream  of 
less  fame,  but  of  a  longer  course. 

*  Marinus  Sanutas,  A.  D.  1321,  lays  it  down  as  a  precept,  Quod  (ta- 
lus ccclesiae  per  terrain  millatcnus  est  ducenda.  He  resolve!*,  by  the 
divine  aid,  the  objection,  or  rather  exception,  of  the  first  crusade  (Se- 
creta  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  ii,  part  ii,  c.  i,  p.  37}. 

VOL.    XI.  I 
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CHAP   open  before  them;  and  that  men  of  every  con- 
Edition  should  have  staked  their  public  and  pri- 


vate fortunes  on  the  desperate  adventure  of 
possessing  or  recovering  a  tomb-stone  two  thou- 
sand miles  from  their  country.  In  a  period  of 
two  centuries  after  the  council  of  Clermont, 
each  spring  and  summer  produced  a  new  emi- 
gration of  pilgrim  warriors  for  the  defence  of 
the  Holy  land ;  but  the  seven  great  armaments 
or  crusades  were  excited  by  some  impending 
or  recent  calamity :  the  nations  were  moved  by 
the  authority  of  their  pontiffs,  and  the  example 
of  their  kings ;  their  zeal  was  kindled,  and  their 
reason  was  silenced  by  the  voice  of  their  holy 
orators :  and  among  these,  Bernard,'  the  monk 
or  the  saint,  may  claim  the  most  honourable 
Character  place.  About  eight  years  before  the  first  con- 
Son  "f  st.  quest  of  Jerusalem  he  was  born  of  a  noble  fa- 
ATiogi-  ™ily  *n  Burgundy ;  at  the  age  of  three-and- 
iiss.  twenty  he  buried  himself  in  the  monastery  of 
Citeaux,  then  in  the  primitive  fervour  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  at  the  end  of  twp  years  he  led  forth 
her  third  colony,  or  daughter,  to  the  valley  of 
Clairvaux'  in  Champagne;  and  was  content, 

e  The  most  authentic  information  of  St.  Bernard  must  be  drawn 
from  his  own  writings,  published  in  a  correct  edition  by  Pere  Mabil- 
lon,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  1750,  in  six  volumes  in  folio.  Whatever 
friendship  could  recollect,  or  superstition  could  add,  is  contained  in 
the  two  lives,  by  bis  disciples,  in  the  sixth  volume :  whatever  learning 
and  criticism  could  ascertain,  may  be  found  in  the  prefaces  of  the  Be- 
nedictine  editors. 

1  Clairvaux,  snrnamed  the  valley  of  Abysynth,  is  situate  among  the 
woods  near  Bar  sur  Aube  in  Champagne.  St.  Bernard  would  blush  at 
the  pomp  of  the  church  and  monastery  ;  he  would  ask  for  the  library, 
and  I  know  not  whether  be  would  be  much  edified  by  a  tun  of  800 
mnids  (914  l-7th  hogsheads),  which  almost  rivals  that  Heidelberg  (Mel* 
anges  Tires  d'unc  Grand  Bibliotheque,  torn,  xlvi,  p.  15-20) 
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till  the  hour  of  his  death,  with  the  humble  station  CHAP. 
of  abbot  of  his  own  community.  A  philosophic 
age  has  abolished,  with  too  liberal  and  indis- 
criminate disdain,  the  honours  of  these  spiritual 
heroes.  The  meanest  among  them  are  distin- 
guished by  some  energies  of  the  mind;  they  were 
at  least  superior  to  their  votaries  and  disciples ; 
and  in  the  race  of  superstition,  they  attained  the 
prize  for  which  such  numbers  contended.  In 
speech,  in  writing,  in  action,  Bernard  stood  high 
above  his  rivals  and  contemporaries ;  his  com- 
positions are  not  devoid  of  wit  and  eloquence; 
and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  as  much  reason 
and  humanity  as  may  be  reconciled  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  saint.  In  a  secular  life  he  would 
have  shared  the  seventh  part  of  a  private  inhe- 
ritance; by  a  vow  of  poverty  and  penance,  by 
closing  his  eyes  against  the  visible  World,8  by 
the  refusal  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  became  the  oracle  of  Europe, 
and  the  founder  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  con- 
vents. Princes  and  pontiffs  trembled  at  the 
freedom  of  his  apostolical  censures :  France, 
England,  and  Milan,  consulted  and  obeyed  his 
judgment  in  a  schism  of  the  church :  the  debt 
was  repaid  by  the  gratitude  o£  Innocent  the 
second  ;  and  his  successor,  Engenius  the  third, 

* 

6  The  disciples  of  the  saint  (Vit.  Ima,  1.  iii,  c.  2,  p.  1232.  Vit,  2da, 
c.  16,  No.  45,  p.  1383)  record  a  marvellous  example  of  his  pious  apathy. 
Juxta  lacuin  etiam  Lausannensem  totius  did  itinere  pcrgens,  peiiitus 
non  attcndit  aut  se  videre  non  vidit.  Cum  enim  vcspere  facto  de 
eodem  lacu  socii  colloqnerentur,  interrogabat  eos  ubi  lacus  ille  isset; 
ct  mirati  sunt  universi.  To  admire  or  despise  St.  Bernard  as  he  ought, 
the  reader,  like  myself,  should  have  before  the  windows  of  his  library 
the  beauties  of  that  incomparable  landscape. 

i2 
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CHAP,  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  holy  Bernard. 
,,It.  was  in  the  proclamation  of  the  second  cru- 
sade that  he  shone  as  the  missionary  and  pro- 
phet of  God,  who  called  the  nations  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  holy  sepulchre.11  At  the  parlia- 
ment of  Vezelay  he  spoke  before  the  king;  and 
Louis  the  seventh,  with  his  nobles,  received 
their  crosses  from  his  hand.  The  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux  then  marched  to  the  less  easy  conquest  of 
the  emperor  Conrad :  a  phlegmatic  people,  igno- 
rant of  his  language,  was  transported  by  the  pa- 
thetic vehemence  of  his  tone  and  gestures ;  and 
his  progress  from  Constance  to  Cologne  was 
the  triumph  of  eloquence  and  zeal.  Bernard 
applauds  his  own  success  in  the  depopulation  of 
Europe;  affirms  that  cities  and  castles  were 
,  emptied  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  computes,  that 
only  one  man  was  left  behind  for  the  consolation 
of  seven  widows.1  The  blind  fanatics  were  de- 
sirous of  electing  him  for  their  general;  but  the 
example  of  the  hermit  Peter  was  before  his  ey^s ; 
and  while  he  assures  the  crusaders  of  the  divine 
favour,  he  prudently  declined  a  military  com- 
mand, in  which  failure  and  victory  would  have 
been  almost  equally  disgraceful  to  his  charac- 
ter.1' Yet,  after  the  calamitous  event,  the  abbot 

k  Otho  Prising.  I.  i,  c.  4.  Bernard.  Epist.  363,  and  Francos,  Orien- 
tales,  Opp.  torn*  i,  p.  328.  Vit.  Jina,  1.  Hi,  c.  4,  torn,  vi,  p.  1235. 

1  Mandastis  et  obedivi multiplicati  sunt  super  nmneruin ;  va- 

cnantnr  urbes  et  castclla ;  et  pene  jam  non  inveniunt  quern  apprelien- 
dant  septcm  mulieres  umitn  viruin  ;  adeo  ubique  viduae  vivis  remanrnt 
Tins.  Bernard.  Epist.  p.  247.  We  mint  be  careful  not  to  construe  pent 
u  a  substantive. 

*  Quis  ego  sum  nt  disponam  acies,  ut  egrediar  ante  facies  armato- 
rum,  aut  quid  tarn  remotum  a  professione  me£,  si  vires,  si  peritia,  <bc. 
epist.  256,  tom.  i,  p.  259.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  hermit 
Peter,  vir  quidam,  epist.  363. 
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of  Clairvaux  was  loudly  accused  as  a  false  pro-  CHAP. 
phet,    the   author   of  the  public  and   private 


mourning;  his  enemies  exulted,  his  friends 
blushed,  and  his  apology  was  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory. He  justifies  his  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  pope;  expatiates  on  the  mysteri- 
ous ways  of  Providence ;  imputes  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  pilgrims  to  their  own  sins ;  and 
modestly  insinuates,  that  his  mission  had  been 
approved  by  signs  and  wonders.1  Had  the  fact 
been  certain,  the  argument  would  be  decisive ; 
and  his  faithful  disciples,  who  enumerate  twen- 
ty or  thirty  miracles  in  a  day,  appeal  to  the 
public  assemblies  of  France  and  Germany,  in 
which  they  performed.1"  At  the  present  hour, 
such  prodigies  will  not  obtain  credit  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Clairvaux ;  but  in  the  preter- 
natural cures  of  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the 
sick,  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate 
shares  of  accident,  of  fancy,  of  imposture,  and 
of  fiction. 

Omnipotence  itself  cannot  escape  the  murmurs  pr0gres« 
of  its  discordant  votaries ;  since  the  same  dispen- 
sation,  which  was  applauded  as  a  deliverance  in 
Europe,  was  deplored,  and  perhaps  arraigned,  as 
a  calamity  in  Asia.  After  the  loss  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Syrian  fugitives  diffused  their  conster- 

1  Sic  dicunt  forsitan  iste,  unde  scimus  quod  a  Domino  serrao  egres- 
sus  sit?  Quae  signa  tu  facis  at  credamus  tibi?  Non  cst  quod  ad  ista 
ipse  respondeam  ;  percendnm  verecuiulize  meat,  rcsponde  tu  pro  me, 
et  pro  te  ipso,  secundum  quae  vidisti  et  audisti,  et  secundum  quod  te 
inspiraverit  Deuj.  Conjoint.  1.  ii,  c.  1,  Opp.  torn,  ii,  p.  421-423. 

m  See  the  testimonies  in  Vita  1  ma,  1.  IT,  c>  5, 6.  Opp.  torn,  vi,  p. 
1258.1261, 1.  vi,  c.  1-17,  p.  1286-1314. 
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CHAP,  nation  and  sorrow :  Bagdad  mourned,  in  the 
^dust;  the  cadhi  Zeineddin  of  Damascus  tore 
his  beard  in  the  caliph's  presence ;  and  the 
whole  divan  shed  tears  at  his  melancholy  tale." 
But  the  commanders  of  the  faithful  could  only 
weep;  they  were  themselves  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks ;  some  temporal  power  was 
restored  to  the  last  age  of  the  Abbassides ;  but 
their  humble  ambition  was  confined  to  Bagdad 
and  the  adjacent  province.  Their  tyrants,  the 
Seljukan  sultans,  had  followed  the  common 
law  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  the  unceasing 
round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  degeneracy, 
and  decay :  their  spirit  and  power  were  un- 
equal to  the  defence  of  religion;  and,  in  his 
distant  realm  of  Persia,  the  Christians  were 
strangers  to  the  name  and  the  arms  of  Sangiar, 
The  Ata-  the  last  hero  of  his  race.0  While  the  sultans 
Syria.  were  involved  in  the  silken  web  of  the  haram, 
the  pious  task  was  undertaken  by  their  slaves, 
the  Atabeks,p  a  turkish  name,  which,  like  the 
Byzantine  patricians,  maybe  translated  by  fa- 
ther of  the  prince.  Ascansar,  a  valiant  Turk, 

"  Abulmahasen  apud  de  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  ii,  p.  if, 
p.  99. 

0  See  his  article  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of  d'Herbelot,  and  de 
Guignes,  torn,  ii,  p.  i,  p.  230-261.  Such  was  his  valour,  that  he  was 
styled  the  second  Alexander  j  and  such  the  extravagant  love  of  his 
subjects,  that  they  prayed  for  the  sultan  a  year  after  his  decease.  Yet 
Sangiar  might  have  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Franks,  as  well  as  by 
the  Uzes.  He  reigned  near  fifty  years  (A.  D.  1103-1152),  and  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  Persian  poetry. 

p  See  the  Chronology  of  the  Atabeks  of  Irak  and  Syria,  in  de  Guig* 
nes,  torn,  i,  p.  254;  and  the  reigns  of  Zenghi  and  Noureddin  in  the  same 
writer  (torn,  ii,  p.  ii,  p.  147-221),  who  uses  the  Arabic  text  of  Beriela- 
thir,  Ben  Schonna,  and  Abivlfeda  ;  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  under 
the  articles  Atabeks  and  Noureddin,  and  the  Dynasties  of  Abulphara- 
gius,  p.  250-267,  vers.  Pocock. 
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had  been  the  favourite  of  Malek  Shaw,  from   CHAP. 

LIX 

whom  he  received  the  privilege  of  standing  on _ 


the  right  hand  of  the  throne ;  but,  in  the  civil 
wars  that  ensued  on  the  monarch's  death,  he 
lost  his  head  and  the  government  of  Aleppo. 
His  domestic  emirs  persevered  in  their  attach-  Ztog\ti, 
inent  to  his  son  Zenghi,  who  proved  his  first  j^;112 
arms  against  the  Franks  in  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
och  :  thirty  campaigns  in  the  service  of  the 
caliph  and  sultan  established  his  military  fame; 
and  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  Mo- 
sul, as  the  only  champion  that  could  avenge  the 
cause  of  the  prophet.  The  public  hope  was  not 
disappointed:  after  a  siege  of  twenty-five  days 
he  stormed  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  recovered 
from  the  Franks  their  conquests  beyond  the 
Euphrates:*1  the  martial  tribes  of  Curdistan 
were  subdued  by  the  independent  sovereign  of 
Mosul  and  Aleppo :  his  soldiers  were  taught 
to  behold  the  camp  as  their  only  country  :  they 
trusted  to  his  liberality  for  their  rewards ;  and 
their  absent  families  were  protected  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Zenghi.  At  the  head  of  these  vete-Nou«d- 
rans,  his  son  Noureddin  gradually  united 
mahometan  powers;  added  the  kingdom  of  Da-1174' 
mascus  to  that  of  Aleppo,  and  waged  a  long  and 
successful  war  against  the  Christians  of  Syria; 
he  spread  his  ample  reign  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Nile,  and  the  Abbassides  rewarded  their  faith- 
ful servant  with  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives 
of  royalty.  The  Latins  themselves  were  com- 

4  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xvi,  c.  4,  5,  7),  describes  the  loss  of  Edessa  and 
the  death  of  Zenghi.  The  corruption  of  his  name  into  Sangvin,  afforded 
the  Latins  a  comfortable  allusion  to  his  sanguinary  character  and  end, 
sit  sanguine.sanguinoleatus. 
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CHAP,  pelled  to  own  the  wisdom  and  courage,  and 
J^^^ even  the  justice  and  piety,  of  this  implacable 
adversary/  In  his  life  and  government  the 
holy  warrior  revived  the  zeal  and  simplicity  of 
the  first  caliphs.  Gold  and  silk  were  banished 
from  his  palace;  the  use  of  wine  from  his  domi- 
nions ;  the  public  revenue  was  scrupulously 
applied  to  the  public  service ;  and  the  frugal 
household  of  Noureddin  was  maintained  from 
his  legitimate  share  of  the  spoil,  which  he  vest- 
ed in  the  purchase  of  a  private  estate.  His 
fd'vourite  sultana  sighed  for  some  female  object 
of  expense.  "  Alas,"  replied  the  king,  "  I  fear 
"  God,  and  am  no  more  than  the  treasurer  of 
"•  the  Moslems.  Their  property  1  cannot  alien- 
"  ate ;  but  I  still  possess  three  shops  in  the 
"  city  of  Hems :  these  you  may  take;  and  these 
"  alone  can  I  bestow."  His  chamber  of  justice 
was  the  terror  of  the  great  and  the  refuge  of 
the  poor.  Some  years  after  the  sultan's  death 
an  oppressed  subject  called  aloud  in  the  streets 
of  Damascus,  "  O  Noureddin,  Noureddin, 
"  where  art  thou  now  ?  Arise,  arise,  to  pity  and 
"  protect  us!"  A  tumult  was  apprehended, 
and  a  living  tyrant  blushed  or  trembled  at  the 
name  of  a  departed  monarch. 

By  the  arms  of  the  Turks  and  Franks  the 
Fatimites    had   been    deprived   of  Syria.      In 

T  Noradinus  (says  William  of  Tyre,  1.  xx,  33),  maximns  nomiiiis  et 
fidei  christianx  persecutor ;  princeps  tamen  Justus,  vaser,  providus,  et 
•ecundum  gentis  sua  traditiones  religiosns.  To  this  catholic  witness 
we  may  add  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites (Abulpharag.  p.  267),  quoiiou 
alter  erat  inter  reges  vita  ratione  magis  laudabiii,  aut  quae  plurilm* 
justitiae  experiment  abundaret.  The  true  praise  of  kings  is  after  theiy 
death  and  from  the  mouth  of  their  enemies. 
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Egypt  the  decay  of  their  character  and  influence  CHAP. 
was  still  more  essential.  "Yet  they  were  still  ,,^^_ 
revered  as  the  descendants  and  successors  of  conquest 
the  prophet;  they  maintained  their  invisible 
state  in  the  palace  of  Cairo ;  and  their  person  J 
was  seldom  violated  by  the  profane  eyes  of  sub-  ne9. 
jects  or  strangers.  The  Latin  ambassadors* 
have  described  their  own  introduction  through 
a  series  of  gloomy  passages,  and  glittering  por- 
ticos ;  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  warbling 
of  birds  and  the  murmur  of  fountains ;  it  was 
enriched  by  a  display  of  rich  furniture,  and  rare 
animals ;  of  the  imperial  treasures,  something 
was  shown,  and  much  was  supp6sed ;  and  the 
long  order  of  unfolding  doors  was  guarded  by 
black  soldiers  and  domestic  eunuchs.  The 
sanctuary  of  the  presence  chamber  was  veiled 
with  a  curtain;  and  the  vizir,  who  conducted 
the  ambassadors,  laid  aside  his  scymetar,  and 
prostrated  himself  three  times  on  the  ground ; 
the  veil  was  then  removed;  and  they  beheld  the 
commander  of  the  faithful,  who  signified  his  plea- 
sure to  the  first  slave  of  the  throne.  But  this 
slave  was  his  master:  the  vizirs  or  sultans  had 
usurped  the  supreme  administration  of  Egypt; 
the  claims  of  the  rival  candidates  were  decided 
by  arms;  and  the  name  of  the  most  worthy,  of  the 
the  strongest,  was  inserted  in  the  royal  patent 
of  command.  The  factions  of  Dargham  and 
Shawer  alternately  expelled  each  other  from  the 

'  From,  the  ambassador,  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xix,  c.  17, 18)  describei 
the  palace  of  Cairo.  In  the  caliph's  treasure  were  found  a  pearl  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  ruby  a  weighing  seventeen  Egyptian  drachms, 
an  emeraid  a  palm  and  a  hulf  in  length,  and  many  vasea  of  crystal  and 
porcelain  of  China  (Rt-nandot,  p.  530). 
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CHAP,  capital  and  country ;  and  the  weaker  side  im- 
:piored  the  dangerous  protection  of  the  sultan  of 
Damascus  or  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  perpe- 
tual enemies  of  the  sect  and  monarchy  of  the 
Fatimites.  By  his  arms  and  religion  the  Turk 
was  most  formidable ;  but  the  Frank,  in  an 
easy  direct  march,  could  advance  from  Gaza  to 
the  Nile;  while  the  intermediate  situation  of 
his  realm  compelled  the  troops  of  Noureddin 
to  wheel  round  the  skirts  of  Arabia,  a  long  and 
painful  circuit,  which  exposed  them  to  thirst, 
fatigue,  and  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert. 
The  secret  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  Turkish 
prince  aspired  to  reign  in  Egypt  under  the  name 
of  the  Abbassides ;  but  the  restoration  of  the 
suppliant  Shawer  was  the  ostensible  motive  of 
the  first  expedition ;  and  the  success  was  in- 
trusted to  the  emir  Shiracouh,  a  valiant  and 
veteran  commander.  Dargham  was  oppressed 
and  slain;  but  the  ingratitude,  the  jealousy,  the 
just  apprehensions,  of  his  more  fortunate  rival, 
soon  provoked  him  to  invite  the  king  of  Jeru- 
salem to  deliver  Egypt  from  his  insolent  bene- 
factors. To  this  union  the  forces  of  Shiracouh 
were  unequal ;  he  relinguished  the  premature 
conquest;  and  the  evacuation  of  Belbeis  or 
Pellusium  was  the  condition  of  his  safe  retreat. 
As  the  Turks  defiled  before  the  enemy,  and  their 
general  closed  the  rear,  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and 
a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  a  Frank  presumed  to 
ask  him  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  an  attack  ?  "  It 
"  is  doubtless  in  your  power  to  begin  the  at- 
"  tack,"  replied  the  intrepid  emir ;  "  but  rest 
"  assured,  that  not  one  of  my  soldiers  will  go 
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"  to  paradise  till  he  has  sent  an  infidel  to  hell."  CHAP. 

i  1 Y 

His  report  of  the  riches  of  the  land,  the  effemi-  „,„„„. 
nacy  of  the  natives,  and  the  disorders  of  the 
government,  revived  the  hopes  of  Noureddin  ; 
the  caliph  of  Bagdad  applauded  the  pious 
design  ;  and  Shiracouh  descended  into  Egypt 
a  second  time  with  twelve  thousand  Turks  and 
eleven  thousand  Arabs.  Yet,  his  forces  were 
still  inferior  to  the  confederate  armies  of  the 
Franks  and  Saracens;  and  I  can  discern  an 
unusual  degree  of  military  "art  in  his  passage  of 
the  Nile,  his  retreat  into  Thebais,  his  masterly 
evolutions  in  the  battle  of  Babain,  the  surprise 
of  Alexandria,  and  his  marches  and  counter- 
marches in  the  flats  and  valley  of  Egypt,  from 
the  tropic  to  the  sea.  His  conduct  was  second- 
ed by  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  on  the  eve 
of  action  a  Mamaluke*  exclaimed,  "  If  we  can- 
"  not  wrest  Egypt  from  the  Christian  dogs,  why 
"  do  we  not  renounce  the  honours  and  rewards 
"  of  the  sultan,  and  retire  to  labour  with  the 
"  peasants,  or  to  spin  with  the  females  of  the 
"  haram  ?"  Yet,  after  all  his  efforts  in  the  field," 
after  the  obstinate  defence  of  Alexandria*  by 

1  Mamluc.  plur.  Mamalic,  is  defined  by  Pocock  (Prolegam.  ad 
Abulpharag.  p.  7)  and  d'Herbelot  (p.  545),  servum  emptitium,  item 
qui  pretio  numerate  in  domini  poasessionem  cedit.  They  frequently 
occur  in  the  wars  of  Saladin  (Bohadin,  p.  236,  &c.) ;  and  it  was  only 
the  Bahartie  Mamalukes  that  were  first  introduced  into  Egypt  by  his 
descendants. 

u  Jacobus  a  Vitriacti  (p.  1116)  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  no  more 
than  374  knights.  Both  the  Franks  and  the  Moslem*  report  the  supe- 
rior numbers  of  the  enemy  ;  a  difference  which  may  be  solved  by  count- 
ing or  omitting  the  unwarlikc  Egyptians. 

x  It  was  the  Alexandria  of  the  Arabs,  a  middle  term  in  extent  and 
riches  between  the  period  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  of  t  he- 
Turks  (Savary,  Lettres  sur  I'Egypte,  torn,  i,  p.  23,  26). 
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CHAP   his  nephew  Saladin,  an  honourable  capitulation 
*  retreat  concluded  the  second  enterprise  of 


Shiracouh;  and  Noureddin  reserved  his  abili- 
ties for  a  third  and  more  propitious  occasion. 
It  was  soon  offered  by  the  ambition  and  avarice 
of  Amalric  or  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who 
had  imbibed  the  pernicious  maxim,'  that  no 
faith  should  be  kept  with  the  enemies  of  God. 
A  religious  warrior,  the  great  master  of  the  hos- 
pital, encouraged  him  to  proceed;  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  either  gave,  or  promised,  a 
fleet  to  act  with  the  armies  of  Syria  ;  and  the 
perfidious  Christian,  unsatisfied  with  spoil  and 
subsidy,  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  In 
this  emergency  the  Moslems  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  sultan  of  Damascus:  the  vizir, 
whom  danger  encompassed  on  all  sides,  yield- 
ed to  their  unanimous  wishes,  and  Noureddin 
seemed  to  be  tempted  by  the  fair  offer  of  one 
third  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Franks  were  already  at  the  gates  of  Cairo;  but 
the  suburbs,  the  old  city,  were  burnt  on  their 
approach  ;  they  were  deceived  by  an  insidious 
negotiation  ;  and  their  vessels  were  unable  to 
surmount  the  barriers  of  the  Nile.  They  pru- 
dently declined  a  contest  with  the  Turks,  in  the 
midst  of  an  hostile  country  ;  and  Amaury  re- 
tired into  Palestine  with  the  shame  and  reproach 
that  always  adhere  to  unsuccessful  injustice. 
After  this  deliverance,  Shiracouh  was  invested 
with  a  robe  of  honour,  which  he  soon  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  Shawer.  For 
a  while,  the  Turkish  emirs  condescended  to 
hold  the  office  of  vizir  ;  but  this  foreign  con- 
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quest  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Fatimites  them-  CHAP. 

selves :  and  the  bloodless  change  was  accom- 

~»**f**ff 

plished  by  a  message  and  a  word.  The  caliphs 
had  been  degraded  by  their  own  weakness  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  vizirs  :  their  subjects  blush- 
ed when  the  descendant  and  successor  of  the 
prophet  presented  his  naked  hand  to  the  rude 
gripe  of  a  Latin  ambassador ;  they  wept  when 
he  sent  the  hair  of  his  women,  a  sad  emblem  of 
their  grief  and  terror,  to  excite  the  pity  of  the 
sultan  of  Damascus.  By  the  command  ofEndoftbe 
Noureddin,  and  the  sentence  of  the  doctors,  Fat.imit* 
the  holy  names  of  Abubeker,  Omar,  and  Oth-  A.D. 
man,  were  solemnly  restored  :  the  caliph  Mos- 
thadi,  of  Bagdad,  was  acknowledged  in  the 
public  prayers  as  the  true  commander  of  the 
faithful ;  and  the  green  livery  of  the  sons  of 
Ali  was  exchanged  for  the  black  colour  of  the 
Abbassides.  The  last  of  his  race,  the  caliph 
Adhed,  who  survived  only  ten  days,  expired  in 
happy  ignorance  of  his  fate ;  his  treasures  se- 
cured the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  silenced 
the  murmurs  of  the  sectaries ;  and  in  all  sub- 
sequent revolutions  Egypt  has  never  departed 
from  the  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Moslems.7 

The  hilly  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is  oc- 
vcupied  by   the  pastoral  tribes  of  the  Curds  :* 

For  this  great  revolution  of  Egypt  see  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xix,  5, 
6,  7,  12-31,  xx,  5-12),  Bohadin  (in  Vit,  Saladin,  p.  30-39),  Abnlfeda,  (in 
Excerpt.  Schultens,  p.  1-12),  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orient.  Adhed.  Fa- 
tkemah,  but  very  incorrect),  Renandot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  528. 
525,  532-537),  Vertot  (Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de  Malthe,  torn,  i,  p.  141- 
163,  in  4to),  and  M.  de  Guigne»  (torn,  ii,  p.  185-215). 

z  For  the  Curds  see  de  Guignes,  torn,  i,  p.  416,  417,  the  Index  Geo- 
graphiens  of  Schultens,  and  Tarernier,  Voyages,  p.  i,  p.  308,309.  The 

Ayoubitea 


CHAP,  a  people  hardy,  strong,  savage,  impatient  of  the 
,,^i^l~y°ke,  addicted  to  rapine,  and  tenacious  of  the 
A.  D.  ii7i-  government  of  their  national  chiefs.  The  resem- 
1193-  blance  of  name,  situation,  and  manners,  seem 
to  identify  them  with  the  Carduchians  of  the 
Greeks;*  and  they  still  defend  against  the  Otto- 
man porte  the  antique  freedom  which  they  as- 
serted against  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  Pover- 
ty and  ambition  prompted  them  to  embrace  the 
profession  of  mercenary  soldiers  ;  the  service  of 
his  father  and  uncle  prepared  the  reign  of  the 
great  Saladin  ;k  and  the  son  of  Job  or  Ayub,  a 
simple  Curd,  magnanimously  smiled  at  his  pe- 
digree, which  fiattery  deduced  from  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs.6  So  unconscious  was  Noureddin 
of  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house,  that  he  con- 
strained the  reluctant  youth  to  follow  his  uncle 
Shiracouh  into  Egypt:  his  military  character 
was  established  by  the  defence  of  Alexandria ; 
and  if  we  may  believe  the  Latins,  he  solicited 
and  obtained  from  the  Christian  general  the 

Ayoubites  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Rawadiaei,  one  of  the  noblest ; 
but  as  they  were  infected  with  the  heresy  of  the  metempsychosis,  the 
orthodox  sultans  insinuated  that  their  descent  was  only  on  the  mother's 
side,  and  that  their  ancestors  was  a  stranger  who  settled  among  th» 
Curds. 

*  See  the  fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xcnophon.  The  ten  thou- 
sand suffered  more  from  the  arrows  of  the  free  Carduchians,  than  from 
the  splendid  weakness  of  the  great  king. 

b  We  are  indebted  to  the  professor  Schultens  (Lug.  Bat.  1755,  in 
folio)  for  the  richest  and  most  authentic  materials,  a  life  of  Saladin,  by 
his  friend  and  minister  the  cadhi  Bohadin,  and  copious  extracts  from 
the  history  of  his  kinsman,  the  prince  Abulfeda  of  Hamah.  To  these 
we  may  add,  the  article  of  Salaheddin  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
and  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Dynasties  of  Abulpharagius. 

c  Since  Abulfeda  was  himself  an  Ayoubite,  he  may  share  the  praue, 
for  imitating,  at  least  tacitly,  the  modesty  of  the  founder. 
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profane  honours  of  knighthood.4  On  the  death  CHAP. 
of  Shiracouh,  the  office  of  grand  vizir  was  be-^ 
stowed  on  Saladin,  as  the  youngest  and  least 
powerful  of  the  emirs ;  but  with  the  advice  of 
his  father,  whom  he  invited  to  Cairo,  his  genius 
obtained  the  ascendant  over  his  equals,  and  at- 
tached the  army  to  his  person  and  interest. 
While  Noureddin  lived,  these  ambitious  Curds 
were  the  most  humble  of  his  slaves;  and  the 
indiscreet  murmurs  of  the  divan  were  silenced 
by  the  prudent  Ayub,  who  loudly  protested, 
that  at  the  command  of  the  sultan  he  himself 
would  lead  his  son  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.  "  Such  language,"  he  added  in  pri- 
vate, "  was  prudent  and  proper  in  an  assembly 
"  of  your  rivals ;  but  we  are  now  above  fear 
"  and  obedience;  and  the  threats  of  Noureddin 
"  shall  not  extort  the  tribute  of  a  sugar-cane." 
His  seasonable  death  relieved  them  from  the 
odious  and  doubtful  conflict;  his  son,  a  mi- 
nor of  eleven  years  of  age,  was  left  for  a  while 
to  the  emirs  of  Damascus ;  and  the  new  lord  of 
Egypt  was  decorated  by  the  caliph  with  every 
title*  that  could  sanctify  his  usurpation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Nor  was  Saladin  long  con- 
tent with  the  possession  of  Egypt ;  he  despoiled 
the  Christians  of  Jesusalem,  and  the  Atabeks  of 

d  Hist.  Hierosol.  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1152.  A  similar 
example  may  be  found  in  Joinville  (p.  42,  edition  du  Louvre) ;  but 
the  pious  St.  Louis  refused  to  dignify  infidels  with  the  order  of  Chris- 
tian knighthood  (Ducange,  Observations,  p.  70). 

'  In  these  Arabic  titles,  religionis  must  always  be  understood  ;  Nou- 
reddin,  lumer  r. ;  Ezzodtn,  decus  ;  Amadoddin,  columeu  :  our  hero's  pro- 
per name  was  Joseph,  and  he  was  styled  Salahoddin, salus ;  AlMalichus, 
Al  Natinu,  rex  dcfensor  ;  Abu  Modeffir,  pater  victnrix.  Schultens, 
Praefat. 
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CHAP.  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Diarbekir:  Mecca  and 
.s^,'...  Medina  acknowledged  him  for  their  temporal 
protector :  his  brother  subdued  the  distant  re- 
gions of  Yemen,  or  the  happy  Arabia ;  and  at 
the  hour  of  his  death,  his  empire  was  spread 
from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 
the  Indian  ocean  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 
In  the  judgment  of  his  character,  the  reproaches 
of  treason  and  ingratitude  strike  forcibly  on  our 
minds,  impressed  as  they  are  with  the  prin- 
ciple and  experience  of  law  and  loyalty.  But 
his  ambition  may  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
cused by  the  revolution  of  Asia/  which  had 
erased  every  notion  of  legitimate  succession ; 
by  the  recent  example  of  the  Atabeks  them- 
selves; by  his  reverence  to  the  son  of  his  bene- 
factors ;  his  humane  and  generous  behaviour  to 
the  collateral  branches;  by  their  incapacity  and 
his  merit ;  by  the  approbation  of  the  caliph,  the 
sole  source  of  all  legitimate ; power;  and,  above 
all,  by  the  wishes  and  interest  of  the  people, 
whose  happiness  is  the  first  object  of  govern- 
ment. In  his  virtues,  and  in  those  of  his  pat- 
ron, they  admired  the  singular  union  of  the 
hero  and  the  saint;  for  both  Noureddin  and  Sa- 
ladin  are  ranked  among  the  mahomedan  saints ; 
and  the  constant  meditation  of  the  holy  war 
appear  to  have  shed  a  serious  and  sober  colour 
over  their  lives  and  actions.  The  youth  of  the 

f  Abnlfeda,  who  descended  from  a  brother  of  Saladin,  observes  from 
many  examples,  that  the  founders  of  dynasties  took  the  guilt  for 
themselves,  and  left  the  reward  to  their  innocent  collaterals  (Excerpt. 
p.  10). 
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latter*  was  addicted  to  wine  and  women ;  but  CHAI». 

his  aspiring  spirit  soon  renounced  the  tempta- '„. 

tions  of  pleasure,  for  the  graver  follies  of  fame 
and  dominion :  the  garment  of  Saladin  was  of 
coarse  woollen  ;  water  was  his  only  drink;  and 
while  he  emulated  the  temperance,  he  surpass- 
ed the  chastity,  of  his  Arabian  prophet.  Both 
in  faith  and  practice,  he  was  a  rigid  mussulman; 
he  ever  deplored  that  the  defence  of  religion  had 
not  allowed  him  to  accomplish  the  pilgrimage 
of  Mecca ;  but  at  the  stated  hours,  five  times 
each  day,  the  sultan  devoutly  prayed  with  his 
brethren  ;  the  involuntary  omission  of  fasting 
was  scrupulously  repaid  ;  and  his  perusal  of  the 
koran  on  horseback,  between  the  approaching 
armies,  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  however  os- 
tentatious, of  piety  and  coura0°.h  The  super- 
stitious doctrine  of  the  sect  of  Shafei  was  the 
only  study  that  he  deigned  to  encourage :  the 
poets  were  safe  in  his  contempt;  but  all  profane 
science  was  the  object  of  his  aversion;  and  a 
philosopher,  who  had  vented  some  speculative 
novelties,  was  seized  and  strangled  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  royal  saint.  .The  justice  of  his  divan 
was  accessible  to  the  meanest  suppliant  against 
himself  and  his  ministers;  and  it  was  only  for 
a  kingdom  that  Saladin  would  deviate  from  the 
rule  of  equity.  While  the  descendants  of  Seljuk 
and  Zenghi  held  his  stirrup,  and  smoothed  his 
garments,  he  was  affable  and  patient  with  the 

E  Sec  his  life  and  character  in  Rpnaudot,  537-548). 
"  His  civil  and  religions  virtues  are  celebrated  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Bohadin  (p.  4-30),  himself  an  eye-witness  and  an  honest  bigot 

VOL.     XI.  K 
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CHAP,  meanest  of  his  servants.     So  boundless  was  his 

T  TY 

f^rf.^ffff  liberality,  that  he  distributed  twelve  thousand 
horses  at  the  siege  of  Acre ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  no  more  than  forty-seven  drachms  of 
silver  and  one  piece  of  gold  coin  were  found  in 
the  treasury;  yet  in  a  martial  reign,  the  tri- 
butes were  diminished,  and  the  wealthy  citizens 
enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
were  adorned  by  the  royal  foundations  of  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  and  mosques,  and  Cairo  was 
fortified  with  a  wall  and  citadel ;  but  his  works 
were  consecrated  to  public  use;1  nor  did  the 
sultan  indulge  himself  in  a  garden  or  palace  of 
private  luxury.  In  a  fanatic  age,  himself  a  fa- 
natic, the  genuine  virtues  of  Saladin  command- 
ed the  esteem  of  the  Christians  :  the  emperor  of 
Germany  gloried  in  his  friendship  ;k  the  Greek 
emperor  solicited  his  alliance;1  and  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  diffused,  arid  perhaps  magnified, 
his  fame  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
His  con-  During  its  short  existence,  the  kingdom  of 
qhieki°f  Jerusalem"1  was  supported  by  the  discord  of 
dom,  the  Turks  and  Saracens;  and  both  the  fatimite 
July  a.  '  caliphs  and  the  sultans  of  Damascus  were 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  their  religion 
to  the  meaner  considerations  of  private  and  pre- 

1  In  many  works,  particularly  Joseph's  well  in  the  castle  of  Cairo, 
the  sultan  and  the  patriarch  have  been  confounded  by  the  ignorance  of 
natives  and  travellers. 

k  Anonym.  Canisii,  torn,  iii,  p.  ii,  p.  604. 

1  Bohadin,  p.  129,  130. 

m  For  tlie  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  see  William  of  Tyre,  from 
the  ninth  of  the  twenty-second  book.  Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Hiero- 
solem.  I.  i.  and  Sanutus,  Secreta  Fidelium  CrucLs,  1.  iii,  p.  vi,  vii, 
viii,  ix. 
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sent  advantage.  But  the  powers  of  Egypt,  Sy  CHAP. 
ria,  and  Arabia,  were  now  united  by  an  hero,^ 
whom  nature  and  fortune  had  armed  against 
the  Christians.  All  without  now  bore  the  most 
threatening  aspect;  and  all  was  feeble  and  hol- 
low in  the  internal  state  of  Jerusalem.  After 
the  two  first  Baldwins,  the  brother  and  cousin 
of  Godefrey  of  Bouillon,  the  sceptre  devolved 
by  female  succession  to  Melisenda,  daughter 
of  the  second  Baldwin,  and  her  husband  Fulk, 
count  of  Anjou,  the  father,  by  a  former  mar-  " 
riage,  of  our  English  Plantagenets.  Their  two 
sons,  Baldwin  the  third,  and  Amaury,  waged 
a  strenuous,  and  not  unsuccessful  war  against 
the  infidels ;  but  the  son  of  Amaury,  Baldwin 
the  fourth,  was  deprived  by  the  leprosy,  a  gift 
of  the  crusades,  of  the  faculties  both  of  mind 
and  body.  His  sister  Sybilla,  the  mother  of 
Baldwin  the  fifth,  was  his  natural  heiress :  af- 
ter the  suspicious  death  of  her  child,  she  crownr 
ed  her  second  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  a 
prince  of  a  handsome  person,  but  of  such  base 
renown,  that  his  own  brother  Jeffrey  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  Since  they  have  made  him  a  king, 
"  surely  they  would  have  made  me  a  god !" 
The  choice  was  generally  blamed ;  and  the 
most  powerful  vassal,  Raymond  count  of  Tri- 
poli, who  had  been  excluded  from  the  succession 
and  regency,  entertained  an  implacable  hatred 
against  the  king,  and  exposed  his  honour  and 
conscience  to  the  temptations  of  the  sultan. 
Such  were  the  guardians  of  the  holy  city;  a 
leper,  a  child,  a  woman,  a  coward,  and  a  trai- 
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CHAP,  tor;  yet  his  fate  was  delayed  twelve  years  by 
some  supplies  from  Europe,  by  the  valour  of 
the  military  orders,  and  by  the  distant  or  do- 
mestic advocates  of  their  great  enemy.  At 
length,  on  every  side  the  sinking  state  was  en- 
circled and  pressed  by  an  hostile  line ;  and  the 
truce  was  violated  by  the  Franks,  whose  exis- 
tence it  protected.  A  soldier  of  fortune,  Regi- 
nald of  Chatillon,  had  seized  a  fortress  on  the 
edge  of  the  deserts,  from  whence  he  pillaged  the 
caravans,  insulted  Mahomet,  and  threatened 
the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Saladin  con- 
descended to  complain;  rejoiced  in  the  denial 
of  justice;  and  at  the  head  of  fourscore  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot,  invaded  the  Holy  land. 
The  choice  of  Tiberias  for  his  first  siege  was 
suggested  by  the  count  of  Tripoli,  to  whom  it 
belonged ;  and  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  per- 
suaded to  drain  his  garrisons,  and  to  arm  his 
people,  for  the  relief  of  that  important  place.* 
By  the  advice  of  the  perfidious  Raymond,  the 
Christians  were  betrayed  into  a  camp  destitute 
of  water:  he  fled  on  the  first  onset,  with  the 
curses  of  both  nations:*  Lusignan  was  over- 
thrown, with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men  ; 
and  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  a  dire  misfor- 
tune! was  left  in  the  power  of  the  infidels. 
The  royal  captive  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of 

*  Templarii  ut  apes  bombabaut  et  hospitalarii  ut  venti  stride-bant,  et 
baroues  se  exitio  offerebant,  et  turropnli  (the  Christian  light  troops) 
lemet  ipsi  in  ignem  injiciebant,  (Ispahan!  de  Expugnatione  KudsiticA, 
p.  18,  apud  Schultens);  a  specimen  of  Arabian  eloquence  somewhat 
different  from  the  style  of  Xenophon. 

0  The  Latins  affirm,  the  Arabians  insinuate,  the  treason  of  Raymond ; 
but  had  he  really  embraced  their  religion,  he  would  have  been  a  saiut 
and  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter. 
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Saladin :  and  as  he  fainted  with  thirst  and  terror,  CHAP. 

I  TX 

the  generous  victor  presented  him  with  a  cup  ofw<w*^ 
sherbet,  cooled  in  snow,  without  suffering  his 
companion,  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  to  partake  of 
this  pledge  of  hospitality  and  pardon.  "  The 
"  person  and  dignity  of  a  king,"  said  the  sultan, 
"  are  sacred ;  but  this  impious  robber  must  in- 
"  stantly  acknowledge  the  prophet,  whom  he 
"  has  blasphemed,  or  meet  the  death  which  he 
"  has  so  often  deserved."  On  the  proud  or  con- 
scientious refusal  of  the  Christian  warrior,  Sa- 
ladin struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  scymetar, 
and  Reginald  was  despatched  by  the  guards.1* 
The  trembling  Lusignan  was  sent  to  Damascus 
to  an  honourable  prison  and  speedy  ransom ; 
but  the  victory  was  stained  by  the  execution  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  knights  of  the  hospital, 
the  intrepid  champions  and  martyrs  of  their 
faith.  The  kingdom  was  left  without  a  head ; 
and  of  the  two  grand  masters  of  the  military 
orders,  the  one  was  slain  and  the  other  was  a 
prisoner.  From  all  these  cities,  both  of  the  sea 
coast  and  the  inland  country,  the  garrisons  had 
been  drawn  away  for  this  fatal  field  :  Tyre  and 
Tripoli  alone  could  escape  the  rapid  inroad  of 
Saladin ;  and  three  months  after  the  battle  of 


'  Renand,  Reginald,  or  Arnold  de  Chatillon,  is  celebrated  by  the 
Latins  in  his  life  and  death  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  latter  are 
more  distinctly  related  by  Bohadin  and  Abulfeda ;  and  Join  ville  (Hist. 
de  St.  Louis,  p.  70;  alludes  to  the  practice  of  Saladin,  of  never  putting 
to  death  a  prisoner  who  had  tasted  his  bread  and  salt.  Some  of  the 
companions  of  Arnold  had  been  slaughtered,  and  almost  sacrificed,  in 
n  valley  of  Mecca,  ubi  sacrificia  mactantur  (Abulfeda,  p.  32). 
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CHAP.  Tiberias,  he  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates  of 

„ 'fff  Jerusalem. q 

and  city  of  He  might  expect,  that  the  siege  of  a  city  so 
J'ru8al!™  venerable  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  so  interesting 
Octobers  to  Europe  and  Asia,  would  rekindle  the  last 
sparks  of  enthusiasm ;  and  that,  of  sixty  thou- 
sand Christians,  every  man  would  be  a  soldier, 
and  every  soldier  a  candidate  for  martyrdom. 
But  queen  Sybilla  trembled  for  herself  and  her 
captive  husband ;  and  the  barons  and  knights, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  and  chains  of 
the  Turks,  displayed  the  same  factious  and  sel- 
fish spirit  in  the  public  ruin.  The  most  nume- 
rous portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  composed 
of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Christians,  whom  ex- 
perience had  taught  to  prefer  the  mahometan 
before  the  Latin  yoke;r  and  the  holy  sepulchre 
attracted  a  base  and  needy  crowd,  without  arms 
or  courage,  who  subsisted  only  on  the  charity 
of  the  pilgrims.  Some  feeble  and  hasty  efforts 
were  made  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem;  but 
in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  a  victorious  army 
drove  back  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  planted 
their  engines,  opened  the  wall  to  the  breadth  of 
fifteen  cubits,  applied  their  scaling-ladders,  and 
erected  on  the  breach  twelve  banners  of  the 
prophet  and  the  sultan.  It  was  in  vain  that  a 
bare- foot  procession  of  the  queen,  the  women, 
and  the  monks,  implored  the  Son  of  God  to  save 
his  tomb  and  his  inheritance  from  impious  vio- 

*  Vertot,  who  well  describes  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  and  city  (Hist. 
des  Chevaliers  de  Mahbe,  torn,  i,  1.  ii,  p.  226-278),  inserts  two  original 
tpistles  of  a  knight  templar. 

'  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  645 
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lation.  Their  sole  hope  was  in  the  mercy  of  CHAP. 
the  conqueror,  and  to  their  first  suppliant  de- 
putation  that  mercy  was  sternly  denied.  "  He 
"  had  sworn  to  avenge  the  patience  and  long- 
"  suffering  of  the  Moslems ;  the  hour  of  for- 
"  giveness  was  elapsed,  and  the  moment  was 
"  now  arrived  to  expiate,  in  blood,  the  iiino- 
"  cent  blood  which  had  been  spilt  by  Godfrey 
"  and  the  first  crusaders."  But  a  desperate 
and  successful  struggle  of  the  Franks  admo- 
nished the  sultan  that  his  triumph  was  not  yet 
secure ;  he  listened  with  reverence  to  a  solemn 
adjuration  in  the  name  of  the  common  father  of 
mankind;  and  a  sentiment  of  human  sympathy 
mollified  the  rigour  of  fanaticism  and  conquest. 
He  consented  to  accept  the  city,  and  to  spare 
the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  and  Oriental  Chris- 
tian s  were  permitted  to  live  under  his  dominion ; 
but  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  forty  days  all  the 
Franks  and  Latins  should  evacuate  Jerusalem, 
and  be  safely  conducted  to  the  sea-ports  of  Sy- 
ria and  Egypt;  that  ten  pieces  of  gold  should 
be  paid  for  each  man,  five  for  each  woman,  and 
one  for  every  child ;  and  that  those  who  were 
unable  to  purchase  their  freedom  should  be  de- 
tained in  perpetual  slavery.  Of  some  writers 
it  is  a  favourite  and  invidious  theme  to  compare 
the  humanity  of  Saladin,  with  the  massacre  ot 
the  first  crusade.  The  difference  would  be 
merely  personal ;  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
the  Christians  had  offered  to  capitulate,  and 
that  the  mahometans  of  Jerusalem  sustained 
the  last  extremities  of  an  assault  and  storm. 
Justice  is  indeed  due  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
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CHAP,  the  Turkish  conqueror  fulfilled  the  conditions 

I  T  Y 

f 'M  of  the  treaty;  and  he  may  be  deservedly  praised 

for  the  glance  of  pity  which  he  cast  on  the 
misery  of  the  vanquished.  Instead  of  a  rigo- 
rous exaction  of  his  debt,  he  accepted  a  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  byzants  for  the  ransom  of 
seven  thousand  poor ;  two  or  three  thousand 
more  were  dismissed  by  his  gratuitous  clemen- 
cy ;  and  the  number  of  slaves  was  reduced  to 
eleven  or  fourteen  thousand  persons.  In  his 
interview  with  the  queen,  his  words,  and  even 
his  tears,  suggested  the  kindest  consolations ; 
his  liberal  alms  were  distributed  among  those 
who  had  been  made  orphans  or  widows  by  the 
fortune  of  war ;  and  while  the  knights  of  the 
hospital  were  in  arms  against  him,  he  allowed 
their  more  pious  brethren  to  continue,  during 
the  term  of  a  year,  the  care  and  service  of  the 
sick.  In  these  acts  of  mercy  the  virtue  of  Sa- 
ladin  deserves  our  admiration  and  love :  he  was 
above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation,  and  his 
stern  fanaticism  would  have  prompted  him  to 
dissemble,  rather  than  to  affect,  this  profane 
compassion  for  the  enemies  of  the  koran.  "  Af- 
ter Jerusalem  had  been  delivered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  strangers,  the  sultan  made  his  tri- 
umphant entry,  his  banners  waving  in  the  wind, 
and  to  the  harmony  of  martial  music.  The 
great  mosch  of  Omar,  which  had  been  convert- 
ed into  a  church,  was  again  consecrated  to  one 
God  and  his  prophet  Mahomet ;  the  walls  and 
pavement  were  purified  with  rose  water ;  and  a 
pulpit,  the  labour  of  Noureddin,  was  erected  in 
the  sanctuary.  But  when  the  golden  cross,  that 
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glittered  on  the  dome,  was  cast  down,  and  drag-  CHAP. 
ged  through  the  streets,  the  Christians  of  every 


sect  uttered  a  lamentable  groan,  which  was  an- 
swered by  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  Moslems. 
In  four  ivory  chests  the  patriarch  had  collected 
the  crosses,  the  images,  the  vases,  and  the  relics 
of  the  holy  place:  they  were  seized  by  the  con- 
queror, who  was  desirous  of  presenting  the  caliph 
with  the  tropies  of  Christian  idolatry.  He  was 
persuaded,  however,  to  entrust  them  to  the 
patriarch  and  prince  of  Antioch;  and  the  pious 
pledge  was  redeemed  by  Richard  of  England, 
at  the  expence  of  fifty-two  thousand  byzants  of 
gold.' 

The  nations  might  fear  and  hope  the  imnie-  The  third 
diate  and  final  expulsion  of  the  Latins   from  J™^^ 
Syria;  which  was  yet  delayed  above  a  century  A. D. lisa, 
after  the  death  of  Saladin.*     In  the  career  of 
victory,  he  was  first  checked  by  the  resistance 
of  Tyre,;  the  troops  and  garrisons,  which  had 
capitulated,  were  imprudently  conducted  to  the 
same  port:  their  numbers  were  adequate  to  the 
defence  of  the  place;  and  the  arrival  of  Conrad 
of  Montferrat  inspired   the  disorderly  crowd 
with  confidence  and  union.     His  father,  a  ve- 
nerable pilgrim,  had  been  made  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Tiberias ;  but  that  disaster  was  un- 
known in  Italy  and  Greece,  when  the  son  was 

Foi  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  Bohadin  (p.  67-75)  and  Abulfeda 
(p.  40-4J),  are  our  Moslem  witnesses.  Of  the  Christian,  Bernard  The- 
saurarius,  (c.  151-167)  is  the  most  copious  and  authentic;  see  likewise 
Matthew  Paris  (p.  120-124). 

'  The  sitge  of  Tyre  and  Acre  are  most  copiously  described  by  Ber- 
nard Thesaurarius  (de  Acquisitions  Terras  Sanctae,  c.  167-179),  the 
author  of  the  Historia  Hiti osoljmitana  (p.  1150-1172  in  Bongarsius). 
Abulfeda  p.  43-50),  and  Bohadin  (p.  75-179)., 
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CHAP,  urged,  by  ambition  and  piety,  to  visit  the  inhe- 
ritance  of  his  royal  nephew,  the  infant  Baldwin. 
The  view  of  the  Turkish  banners  warned  him 
from  the  hostile  coast  of  Jaffa ;  and  Conrad  was 
unanimously  hailed  as  the  prince  and  champion 
of  Tyre,  which  was  already  besieged  by  the 
conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  The  firmness  of  his 
zeal,  and  perhaps  his  knowledge  of  a  generous 
foe,  enabled  him  to  brave  the  threats  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  to  declare,  that  should  his  aged  parent 
be  exposed  before  the  walls,  he  himself  would 
discharge  the  first  arrow,  and  glory  in  his  de- 
scent from  a  Christian  martyr.0  The  Egyptian 
fleet  was  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Tyre ; 
but  the  chain  was  suddenly  drawn,  and  five 
gallies  was  either  sunk  or  taken :  a  thousand 
Turks  were  slain  in  a  sally ;  and  Saladin,  after, 
burning  his  engines,  concluded  a  glorious  cam- 
paign by  a  disgraceful  retreat  to  Damascus.  He 
was  soon  assailed  by  a  more  formidable  tempest. 
The  pathetic  narratives,  and  even  the  pictures, 
that  represented,  in  lively  colours,  the  servitude 
and  profanation  of  Jerusalem,  awakened  the 
torpid  sensibility  of  Europe :  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  assumed  the  cross ;  and  the  tardy 
magnitude  of  their  armaments  was  anticipated 
by  the  maritime  states  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  ocean.  The  skilful  and  provident  Italians 
first  embarked  in  the  ships  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and 
Venice.  They  were  speedily  followed  by  the 

"  I  have  followed  a  moderate  and  probable  representation  of  the 
fact,  by  Vertot,  who  adopts,  without  reluctance,  a  romantic  talc;  the 
old  marquis  u  actually  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  besieged. 
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most  eager  pilgrims  of  France,  Normandy,  and  CHAP. 
the  Western  isles.     The  powerful  succour  of  f 


Flanders,  Frise,ancl  Denmark,  filled  near  a  hun- 
dred vessels;  and  the  northern  warriors  were 
distinguished  in  the  field  by  a  lofty  stature  and 
a  ponderous  battle-axe.x  Their  increasing  mul- 
titudes could  no  longer  be  confined  within  the 
walls  of  Tyre,  or  remain  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  Conrad.  They  pitied  the  misfortunes,  and 
revered  the  dignity,  of  Lusignan,  who  was  re- 
leased from  prison,  perhaps,  to  divide  the  army 
of  the  Franks.  He  proposed  the  recovery  of 
Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Tyre ;  and  the  place  was  first  invested  by  two 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  under 
his  nominal  command.  I  shall  not  expatiate  on 
the  story  of  this  memorable  siege,  which  lasted 
near  two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a  narrow 
space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Never  siege  Of 
did  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  burn  with  fiercer  ^.Tiiso 
and  more  destructive  rage  ;  nor  could  the  true  Ju'y> 

1       ,.  „  V.  A.  D.  1191 

believers,  a  common  appellation,  who  consecrat-  July, 
ed  their  own  martyrs,  refuse  some  applause  to 
the  mistaken  zeal  and  courage  of  their  adversa- 
ries. „  At  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet,  the 
Moslems  of.  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  Ori- 
ental provinces,  assembled  under  the  servant 
of  the  prophet  :y  his  camp  was  pitched  and  re- 

x  Northmanni'et  Gothi,  et  eateri  populi  insnlarum  quae  inter  occi- 
dentem  et  septemtrionem  sits  sunt,  gcntes  bellicoiae,  corporis  proceri, 
mortis  intrepidae,  bipennibus  armats,  navibus  rotundis  qu*  Ysnachitt 
dicuntitr  advectae. 

J  The  historian  of  Jerusalem  (p.  1108)  adds  the  nations  of  the  east, 
from  the  Tigris  to  India,  and  the  swarthy  tribe*  of  Moors  and  Getn- 
lians,  to  that  Asia  and  Africa  fought  against  Europe. 
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CHAP,  moved  within  a  few  miles  of  Acre ;  and  he 
f*™*'.~ laboured,  night  and  day,  for  the  relief  of  his 
brethren  and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks. 
Nine  battles,  not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were 
fought,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel, 
with  such  vicissitude  of  fortune,  that  in  one 
attack,  the  sultan  forced  his  way  into  the  city ; 
that  in  one  sally,  the  Christians  penetrated  to  the 
royal  tent. '  By  the  means  of  divers  and  pigeons, 
a  regular  correspondence  was  maintained  with 
the  besieged ;  and,  as  often  as  the  sea  was  left 
open,  the  exhausted  garrison  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  fresh  supply  was  poured  into  the  place. 
The  Latin  camp  was  thinned  by  famine,  the 
sword,  and  the  climate;  but  the  tents  of  the 
dead  were  replenished  with  new  pilgrims,  who 
exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of  their 
approaching  countrymen.  The  vulgar  was  as- 
tonished by  the  report,  that  the  pope  himself, 
with  an  innumerable  crusade,  was  advanced  as 
far  as  Constantinople.  The  march  of  the  em- 
peror filled  the  East  with  more  serious  alarms; 
the  obstacles  which  he  encountered  in  Asia, 
and  perhaps  in  Greece,  were  raised  by  the 
policy  of  Saladin;  his  joy  on  the  death  of  Bar- 
barossa  was  measured  by  his  esteem ;  and  the 
Christians  were  rather  dismayed  than  encourag- 
ed at  the  sight  of  the  duke  of  Swabia  and  his 
wayworn  remnant  of  five  thousand  Germans. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  the 
royal  fleets  of  France  and  England  cast  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  the  siege  was  more  vi- 
gorously prosecuted,  by  the  youthful  emulation 
of  the  two  kings,  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard 
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Plantagenet.     After  every  resource  had  been   CHAP. 
tried,  and  every  hope  was  exhausted,  the  defen-, „,„„„, 


ders  of  Acre  submitted  to  their  fate ;  a  capitu- 
lation was  granted,  but  their  lives  and  liberties 
were  taxed  at  the  hard  conditions  of  a  ransom 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the 
deliverance  of  one  hundred  nobles  and  fifteen 
hundred  inferior  captives,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross.  Some  doubts,  in 
the  agreement,  and  some  delay  in  the  execution, 
rekindled  the  fury  of  the  Franks,  and  three 
thousand  Moslems,  almost  in  the  sultan's  view, 
were  beheaded  by  the  command  of  the  sangui- 
nary Richard/  By  the  conquest  of  Acre,  the 
Latin  powers  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  con- 
venient harbour;  but  the  advantage  was  most 
dearly  purchased.  The  minister  and  historian 
of  Saladin  computes,  from  the  report  of  the 
enemy,  that  their  numbers,  at  different  periods, 
amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred  thousand ;  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Christians  were 
slain;  that  a  far  greater  number  was  lost  by 
disease  or  shipwreck ;  and  that  a  small  portion 
of  this  mighty  host  could  return  in  safety  to 
their  native  countries.* 

*  Bohadin,  p,  180 ;  and  this  massacre  is  neither  denied  nor  blamed 
by  the  Christian  historians.    Asacritur  jussa  complentes  (the  English 
soldiers),  says  Galfridus  a  Vinesauf  (1.  4,  c.  4,  p.  346).  who  fixes  at 
2700  the  number  of  victims ;  who  are  multiplied  to  5000  by  Roger 
Hoveden  (p.  697,  698).     The  humanity  or  avarice  of  Philip  Augustus 
was  persuaded  to  ransom  his  prisoners  (Jacob  a  Vitriaco,  1.  i,  c.  98,  p. 
1122). 

*  Bohadin,  p.  14.     He  quotes  the  judgment  of  Ballianus,  and  the 
priuce  of  Sidon,  and  adds,  ex  illo  mundo  quasi  hominuni  paucissimi 
redierunt.     Among  the  Christians  who  died  befere  St.  John  d'Acre,  I 
find  the  English  names  of  de  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby  (Dugdale,  Baron- 
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CHAP.       Philip  Augustus,  and  Richard  the  first,  are  tne 

_only  kings  of  France  and  England,  who  have 

Richard  of  fought  under  the  same  banners;  but  the  holy 

England ,   service,  in  which  they  were  enlisted,  was  inces- 

IO  Pales- 
line,         santly  disturbed  by  their  national  jealousy ;  and 

1192.  '  '  the  two  factions,  which  they  protected  in  Pales- 
tine, were  more  averse  to  each  other  than  to  the 
common  enemy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals, 
the  French  monarch  was  superior  in  dignity  and 
power;  and,  in  the  emperor's  absence,  the  La- 
tins revered  him  as  their  temporal  chief.*  His 
exploits  were  not  adequate  to  his  fame.  Philip 
was  brave,  but  the  statesman  predominated  in 
his  character ;  he  was  soon  weary  of  sacrificing 
his  health  and  interest  on  a  barren  coast ;  the 
surrender  of  Acre  became  the  signal  of  his  de- 
parture; nor  could  he  justify  this  unpopular 
desertion,  by  leaving  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
with  five  hundred  knights,  and  ten  thousand 
foot,  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  land.  The 
king  of  England,  though  inferior  in  dignity,  sur- 
passed his  rival  in  wealth  and  military  renown  ;e 
and  if  heroism  be  confined  to  brutal  and  fero- 
cious valour,  Richard  Plantagenet  will  stand 
high  among  the  heroes  of  the  age.  The  me- 
mory of  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  the  lion-hearted 

age,  part  i,  p.  260),  Mowbray  (idem,  p.  124),  de  Mandevil,de  Ficniics, 
St.  John,  Scrope,  Pigot,  Talbot,  &c. 
b   Magnus  hie   apud   eos,  interque  regcs  eorum  turn  virtute,  turn 

majestate   emiuens summus  rerum  arbiter  (Bchadin,  p.  159). 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  names  either  of  Philip  or  Rich- 
ard. 

Rex  Angliae  pr»strennus  ...  rege  Gallorum  minor  apud  eos  cen- 
sebatur  ratione  regni  atqne  dignitatig  ;  sed  turn  divitiis  florentior,  turn 
bellica  virtute  multo  erat  celebrior  (Bohadin,  p.  161).  A  stranger 
might  admire  those  riches  ;  the  national  historians  will  tell  with  what 
lawless  and  wasteful  oppression  they  were  collected. 
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prince,  was  long  dear  and  glorious  to  his  Eng-  CHAP. 
lish  subjects;  and,  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
years,  it  was  celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings 
by  the  grandsons  of  the  Turks  and  Saracens, 
against  whom  he  had  fought :  his  tremendous 
name  was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to 
silence  their  infants ;  and  if  an  horse  suddenly 
started  from  the  way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  ex- 
claim, "  Dost  thou  think  king  Richard  is  in  that 
"  bush  ?"d  His  cruelty  to  the  mahometans  was 
the  effect  of  temper  and  zeal ;  but  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  soldier,  so  free  and  fearless  in  the 
use  of  his  lance,  would  have  descended  to  whet 
a  dagger  against  his  valiant  brother  Conrad  of 
Montserrat,  who  was  slain  at  Tyre  by  some  se- 
cret assassins."  After  the  surrender  of  Acre, 
and  the  departure  of  Philip,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land led  the  crusaders  to  the  recovery  of  the 
sea-coast ;  and  the  cities  of  Caesarea  and  Jaffa 
were  added  to  the  fragments  of  the  kingdom  of 
Lusignan.  A  march  of  one  hundred  miles  from 
Acre  to  Ascalon  was  a  great  and  perpetual  bat- 
tle of  eleven  days.  In  the  disorder  of  his 
troops,  Saladin  remained  on  the  field  with  se- 
venteen guards,  without  lowering  his  standard, 
or  suspending  the  sound  of  his  brazen  kettle- 
drum :  he  again  rallied  and  renewed  the  charge; 
and  his  preachers  or  heralds  called  aloud  on  the 

*  Joinville,  p.  17.     Cuidcs-tn  que  ce  i oit  le  roi  Richard ? 

*  Yet  he  was  guilty  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moslems,  who  attest  the 
confession  of  the  assassins,  that  they  were  sent  by  the  king  of  England 
(Bohadin,  p.  225) ;  and  his  only  defence  is  an  absurd  and  palpable 
forgery  (Hist,  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xvi,  p.  155-163)  ;  a 
pretended  letter  from  the  prince  of  the  assassins,  the  sheich,  or  old  man 
of  the  mountain,  who  justified  Richard,  by  assuming  to  himself  the 
guilt  or  merit  of  the  murder. 
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CHAP.  Unitarians  manfully   to   stand   up    against  the 

„,  Christian  idolaters.     But  the  progress  of  these 

idolaters  was  irresistible :  and  it  was  only  by 
demolishing  the  walls  and  buildings  of  Ascalon, 
that  the  sultan  could  prevent  them  from  occu- 
pying an  important  fortress  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt.  During  a  severe  winter,  the  armies 
slept ;  but  in  the  spring,  the  Franks  advanced 
within  a  day's  march  of  Jerusalem,  under  the 
leading  standard  of  the  English  king,  and  his 
active  spirit  intercepted  a  convoy,  or  caravan, 
of  seven  thousand  camels.  Saladin'  had  fixed 
his  station  in  the  holy  city ;  but  the  city  was 
struck  with  consternation  and  discord :  he 
fasted ;  he  prayed  ;  he  preached  ;  he  offered  to 
share  the  dangers  of  the  siege ;  but  his  Mama- 
lukes,  who  remembered  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions at  Acre,  pressed  the  sultan,  with  loyal 
or  seditious  clamours,  to  reserve  his  person  and 
their  courage  for  the  future  defence  of  their  re- 
ligion and  empire.8  The  Moslems  were  deli- 
vered by  the  sudden,  or,  as  they  deemed,  the 
miraculous  retreat  of  the  Christians  ;fc  and  the 
laurels  of  Richard  were  blasted  by  the  pru- 

1  See  the  distress  and  picas  firmness  of  Saladin,  as  they  are  describ- 
ed by  Boliadin  (p.  7-9,  235-237),  who  himself  harangued  the  defenders 
of  Jerusalem ;  their  fears  were  not  unknown  to  the  enemy  (Jacob,  a 
Vitriaco,  1.  i,  c.  100,  p.  1123.  Vinisauf,  1.  v,  c.  50,  p.  399). 

*  Yet  unless  the  sultan,  or  an  Ayonbite  prince,  remained  in  Jerusalem, 
nee  Curdi,  Turcis,  nee  Turci  assent  obtemperaturi  Curdis  (Boliadin,  p. 
236).     He  draws  aside  a  corner  of  the  political  curtain. 

*  Bohadin  (p.  237),  and  even  Jeffrey  de  Vinisauf  (1-  >'.  c.  1-8,  p.  40S- 
409),  ascribe  the  retreat  to  Richard  himself;  and  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco 
observes,  that  in  his  impatience  to  depart,  in  alternm  virum  mutatus  est 
(p.  1123).     Yet  Joinville,  a  French  knight,  accuses  the  envy  of  Hugh 
duke  of  Burgundy  (p.  116),  without  supposing,  like  Matthew  Paris, 
that  he  was  bribed  by  Saladin.   ' 
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dence,  or  envy,  of  his  companions.  The  hero,  CHAP. 
ascending  an  hill,  and  veiling  his  face,  exclaim- ^ 
ed  with  an  indignant  voice,  "  Those  who  are 
"  unwilling  to  rescue,  are  unworthy  to  view,  the 
"  sepulchre  of  Christ !"  After  his  return  to 
Acre,  on  the  news  that  Jaffa  was  surprised  by 
the  sultan,  he  sailrr]  with  some  merchant  ves- 
sels, and  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach ;  the 
castle  was  relieved  by  his  presence ;  and  sixty 
thousand  Turks  and  Saracens  fled  before  his 
arms.  The  discovery  of  his  weakness  provoked 
them  to  return  in  the  morning ;  and  they  found 
him  carelessly  encamped  before  the  gates,  with 
only  seventeen  knights  and  three  hundred  arch- 
ers. Without  counting  their  numbers,  he  sus- 
tained their  charge;  and  we  learn  from  the 
evidence  of  his  enemies,  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, grasping  his  lance,  rode  furiously  along 
their  front,  from  the  right  to  the  left  wing,  with- 
out meeting  an  adversary  who  dared  to  encoun- 
ter his  career.1  Am  I  writing  the  history  of 
Orlando  or  Amadis  ? 

During  these  hostilities,  a  languid  and  tedious 
negociation*  between  the  Franks  and  Moslems 

1  The  expeditions  to  Ascalon,  Jerusalem,  and  Jaffa,  are  related  by 
Bohadin  (p.  184-249)  and  Abulfeda  (p.  51,  62).  The  author  of  the 
Itinerary,  or  the  monk  of  St.  Albans,  cannot  exaggerate  the  cadhi's 
account  of  the  prowess  of  Richard  (Vinisauf,  1.  vi,  c.  14-24,  p.  412- 
421.  Hist.  Major,  p.  137-143) ;  and  on  the  whole  of  this  war,  there  is 
a  marvellous  agreement  between  the  Christian  and  mahometan  writers, 
who  mutually  praise  the  virtues  of  their  enemies. 

k  See  the  progress  of  negotiation  and  hostility  in  Bohadin  (p.  207- 
260),  who  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  treaty.  Richard  declared  his 
intention  of  returning  with  new  armies  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy 
land  •,  and  Saladin  answered  the  menace  with  a  civil  compliment  (Vini- 
sauf,  I.  vi,  c.  28,  p.  423). 

VOL.    XI  L 
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CHAP,  was  started,  and  continued,  and  broken,  and 
,^!*~.  again  resumed,  and  again  broken.  Some  acts 
His  treaty  °^  r°val  courtesy,  the  gift  of  snow  and  fruit,  the 
and  depar.  excnange  of  Norway  hawks  and  Arabian  horses, 
A.  D*  1192,  softened  the  asperity  of  religious  war:  from  the 
September  vicissitude  of  success,  the  monarchs  might  learn 
to  suspect  that  heaven  was  neutral  in  the  quarrel; 
nor,  after  the  trial  of  each  other,  could  either 
hope  for  a  decisive  victory.'  The  health  both 
of  Richard  and  Saladin  appeared  to  be  in  a  de- 
clining state ;  and  they  respectively  suffered  the 
evils  of  distant  and  domestic  warfare:  Plantage- 
net  was  impatient  to  punish  a  perfidious  rival 
who  had  invaded  Normandy  in  his  absence; 
and  the  indefatigable  sultan  was  subdued  by 
the  cries  of  the  people,  who  was  the  victim,  and 
of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the  instruments,  of 
his  martial  zeal.  The  first  demands  of  the  king 
of  England  were  the  restitution  of  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  and  the  true  cross;  and  he  firmly  de- 
clared, that  himself  and  his  brother  pilgrims 
would  end  their  lives  in  the  pious  labour,  ra- 
ther than  return  to  Europe  with  ignominy  and 
remorse.  But  the  conscience  of  Saladin  re- 
fused, without  some  weighty  compensation,  to 
restore  the  idols,  or  promote  the  idolatry  of  the 
Christians :  he  asserted,  with  equal  firmness, 
his  religious  and  civil  claim  to  the  sovereignty 

1  The  most  copious  and  original  account  of  this  holy  war  is  Gil- 
fridi  a  Vinisauf  Itinerarium  Regis  Anglorum  Richardi  et  aliorum  in 
Terrain  Hierosolymorum,  in  six  books,  published  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  Gale's  Scriptores  Hist.  Anglicanae  (p.  247-429).  Roger  Hove- 
den  and  Matthew  Paris  afford  likewise  many  valuable  materials ;  and 
the  former  describes,  with  accuracy,  the  discipline  and  navigation  of 
the  English  fleet. 
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of  Palestine:  descanted  on  the  importance  and  CHAP. 

LIX 

sanctity  of  Jerusalem ;  and  rejected  all  terms  \ff 

of  the  establishment,  or  partition  of  the  Latins. 
The  marriage  which  Richard  proposed,  of  his 
sister  with  the  sultan's  brother,  was  defeated 
by  the  difference  of  faith  :  the  princess  abhor- 
red the  embraces  of  a  Turk:  and  Adel,  or 
Saphadin,  would  not  easily  renounce  a  plurality 
of  wives*.  A  personal  interview  was  declined 
by  Saladin,  who  alledged  their  mutual  ignorance 
of  each  other's  language,  and  the  negociation 
was  managed  with  much  art  and  delay  by  their 
interpreters  and  envoys.  The  final  agreement 
was  equally  disapproved  by  the  zealots  of  both 
parties,  by  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad.  It  was  stipulated  that  Jerusalem  and 
the  holy  sepulchre  should  be  open,  without 
tribute  or  vexation,  to  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Latin  Christians ;  that,  after  the  demolition  of 
Ascalon,  they  should  inclusively  possess  the 
sea-coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre;  that  the  count 
of  Tripoli  and  the  prince  of  Antioch  should 
be  comprised  in  the  truce;  and  that,  during 
three  years  and  three  months,  all  hostilities 
should  cease.  The  principal  chiefs  of  the 
two  armies  swore  to  the  observance  of  the 
treaty ;  but  the  monarchs  were  satisfied  with 
giving  their  word  and  their  right-hand ;  and 
the  royal  majesty  was  excused  an  oath,  which 
always  implies  some  suspicion  of  falsehood 
and  dishonour.  Richard  embarked  for  Europe, 
to  seek  a  long  captivity  and  a  premature  grave; 
and  the  space  of  a  few  months  concluded  the 
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CHAP,  life  and  glories  of  Saladin.     The  Orientals  de- 
1 1  \ 
Ascribe  his  edifying  death,  which  happened  at 

Death  of;  Damascus;  but  they  seem  ignorant  of  the  equal 
A?  D.  ii93,  distribution  of  his  alms  among  the  three  reli- 
March4.  gjong)m  or  of  the  display  of  a  shroud,  instead 
of  a  standard,  to  admonish  the  East  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  greatness,  The  unity  of  empire 
was  dissolved  by  his  death ;  his  sons  were 
oppressed  by  the  stronger  arm  of  their  uncle 
Saphadin :  the  hostile  interests  of  the  sultans 
of  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,"  were  again 
revived ;  and  the  Franks  or  Latins  stood,  and 
breathed,  and  hoped,  in  their  fortresses  along 
the  Syrian  coast. 

innocent  The  noblest  monument  of  a  conqueror's  fame, 
"'n.iiQs-  and  °f  the  terror  which  he  inspired,  is  the  Sa- 
1216t  ladine  tenth,  a  general  tax  which  was  imposed 
on  the  laity,  and  even  the  clergy,  of  the  Latin 
church,  for  the  service  of  the  holy  war.  The 
practice  was  too  lucrative  to  expire  with  the 
occasion  ;  and  this  tribute  became  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  tithes  and  tenths  on  ecclesiastical 
benefices  which  have  been  gran  ted  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  catholic  sovereigns,  or  reserved  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  apostolic  see.0  This 
pecuniary  emolument  must  have  tended  to  in- 

m  Even  Vcrtot  (torn,  i,  p.  251)  adopts  the  foolish  notion  of  the  in- 
difference of  Saladin,  who  professed  the  koran  with  his  last  breath. 

"  See  the  succession  of  the  Ayoubites,  in  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p. 
277,  &c.)  and  the  tables  of  M.  de  Guignes,  1'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
and  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale. 

0  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  1'Eglise,  torn,  iii,  p.  311-374)  has  copi- 
ously treated  of  the  origin,  abuses,  and  restrictions  of  these  tenths.  A 
theory  was  started,  but  not  pursued,  that  they  were  rightfully  due  to 
the  pope,  a  tenth  of  the  Levites'  tenth  to  the  high-priest  (Seldeu  OB 
Tithes  ;  see  his  works  vol.  iii,  p.  ii,  p.  1063). 
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crease  the  interest  of  the  popes  in  the  recovery  CHAP. 
of  Palestine  :  after  the  death  of  Saladin  they  .. 

•/      +-*+~r+r^w+ 

preached  the  crusade,  by  their  epistles,  their 
legates,  and  their  missionaries  ;  and  the  accom* 
plishment  of  the  pious  work  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  zeal  and  talents  of  Innocent 
the  third.p  Under  that  young  and  ambitious 
priest,  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  attained  the 
full  meridian  of  their  greatness  ;  and  in  a  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  he  exercised  a  despotic  com- 
mand over  the  emperors  and  kings,  whom  he 
raised  and  deposed  ;  over  the  nations,  whom  an 
interdict  of  months  or  years  deprived,  for  the 
offence  of  their  rulers,  of  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  In  the  council  of  the  Lateran 
he  acted  as  the  ecclesiastical,  almost  as  the 
temporal,  sovereign  of  the  East  and  West.  It 
was  at  the  feet  of  his  legate  that  John  of  Eng- 
land surrendered  his  crown;  and  Innocent  may 
boast  of  the  two  most  signal  triumphs  over 
sense  and  humanity,  the  establishment  of  tran- 
substantiation,  and  the  origin  of  the  inquisition. 
At  his  voice,  two  crusades,  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth,  were  undertaken  ;  but  except  a  king  of 
Hungary,  the  princes  of  the  second  order  were 
at  the  head  of  the  pilgrims  ;  the  forces  were 
inadequate  to  the  design  ;  nor  did  the  effects 
correspond  with  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the 
pope  and  the  people.  The  fourth  crusade  was 
diverted  from  Syria  to  Constantinople;  and  the  crmadc, 
conquest  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  by  .the  A'D' 
Latins  will  form  the-proper  and  important  sub- 

f  See  the  Gesta  Innocent!!  Ill,  in  Muratoii,  Script.  Her.  Ital.  (torn. 
iii,  p.  480.568). 
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CHAP  ject  of  the  next  chapter.  In  the  fifth,*1  two  hun- 
_dred  thousand  Franks  were  landed  at  the  east- 
The  fifth,  ern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  They  reasonably  hoped 
A. D  1218.  tjiat  Palestine  must  be  subdued  in  Egypt,  the 
seat  and  storehouse  of  the  sultan ;  and,  after  a 
siege  of  sixteen  months,  the  Moslems  deplored 
the  loss  of  Damietta.  But  the  Christian  army 
was  ruined  by  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the 
legate  Pelagius,  who,  in  the  pope's  name,  assum- 
ed the  character  of  general.  The  sickly  Franks 
were  encompassed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  Oriental  forces;  and  it  was  by  the  eva- 
cuation of  Damietta  that  they  obtained,  a  safe 
retreat,  some  concessions  for  the  pilgrims,  and 
the  tardy  restitution  of  the  doubtful  relic  of  the 
true  cross.  The  failure  may  in  some  measure 
be  ascribed  to  the  abuse  and  multiplication  of 
the  crusades,  which  were  preached  at  the  same 
time  against  the  pagans  of  Livonia,  the  Moors  of 
Spain,  the  Albigeois  of  France,  and  the  kings  of 
Sicily  of  the  imperial  family/  In  these  merito- 
rious services,  the  volunteers  might  acquire  at 
home  the  same  spiritual  indulgence,  and  a  lar- 
ger measure  of  temporal  rewards;  and  even  the 
popes  in  their  zeal  against  a  domestic  enemy, 

15  See  the  fifth  crusade,  and  the  siege  of  Damietta,  in  Jacobus  a  Vi« 
triaco  (1.  iii,  p.  1125-1149,  in  the  Gesta  Dei  of  Bongarsius),  an  eye- 
witness, Bernard  Thesaurarius  (in  Script.  Mnratori,  torn.  7,  p.  825-846, 
c.  190-207),  a  contemporary,  and  Sanutns  (Secreta  Fidel.  Crucis,  1.  iii, 
p.  xi,  c.  4-9),  a  diligent  compiler;  and  of  the  Arabians,  Abulpharagius 
(Dynast,  p.  294),  and  the  extracts  at  the  end  of  Joinville  (p.  533,  537, 
540,  547,  &c.) 

'  To  those  who  took  the  cross  against  Mainfroy,  the  pope  (A.  D.  1255) 
granted  plenissimam  pcccatorum  remissionem.  Fideles  mirabantur 
quod  tantnm  eis  promitteret  pro  sanguine  christianorum  effundendo 
quantum  pro  cruore  infidelium  aliquaudo  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  785).  A 
high  flight  for  the  reason  of  the  thirteenth  century ! 
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were  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  the  distress  CHAP. 
of  their  Syrian  brethren.  From  the  last  age  of  LIX' 
crusades  they  derived  the  occasional  command 
of  an  army  and  revenue;  and  some  deep  rea- 
soners  have  suspected  that  the  whole  enterprise, 
from  the  first  synod  of  Placentia,  was  contrived 
and  executed  by  the  policy  of  Rome.  The  sus- 
picion is  not  founded  either  in  nature  or  in  fact. 
The  successors  of  St.  Peter  appear  to  have  fol- 
lowed rather  than  guided,  the  impulse  of  manners 
and  prejudice;  without  much  foresight  of  the 
seasons,  or  cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  gathered 
the  ripe  and  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  times.  They  gathered  these  fruits 
without  toil  or  personal  danger.  In  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Lateran,  Innocent  the  third  declared 
an  ambiguous  resolution  of  animating  the  cru- 
saders by  his  example ;  but  the  pilot  of  the 
sacred  vessel  could  not  abandon  the  helm;  nor 
was  Palestine  ever  blessed  with  the  presence  of 
a  Roman  pontiff.* 

The  persons,  the  families,  and  estates  of  the 
pilgrims,  were  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  popes ;  and  these  spiritual  patrons  soon  A-0<  1228t 
claimed  the  prerogative  of  directing;  their  ope- 
rations, and  enforcing,  by  commands  and  cen- 
sures, the  accomplishment  of  their  vow.  Fre- 
deric the  second,*  the  grandson  of  Barbarossa, 

*  This  simple  idea  is  agreeable  to  the  good  sense  of  Mosheira  (Insti- 
tut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  332),  and  the  fine  philosophy  of  Hume  (Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  i,  p.  330). 

'  The  original  materials  for  the  crusade  of  Frederic  n,  may  be  drawn 
from  Richard  de  St.  Gcrmano  (in  Muratori  Script.  Rerum  Ital.  torn. 
vii,  p.  1002-1013)  and  Matthew  Paris  (p.  266,  291,  300,  302, 304).  The 
most  rational  moderns  are,  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xvi),  Vertot 

(Chevaliers 
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CHAP.  Was  successively  the  pupil,  the  enemy,  and  the 
^  victim,  of  the  church.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  in  obedience  to  his  guardian, 
Innocent  the  third,  he  assumed  the  cross;  the 
same  promise  was  repeated  at  his  royal  and  im- 
perial coronations ;  and  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  Jerusalem  for  ever  bound  him  to  de- 
fend the  kingdom  of  his  son  Conrad.  But  as 
Frederic  advanced  in  age  and  authority,  he  re- 
pented of  the  rash  engagements  of  his  youth : 
his  liberal  sense  and  knowledge  taught  him  to 
despise  the  phantoms  of  superstition  and  the 
crowns  of  Asia :  he  no  longer  entertained  the 
same  reverence  for  the  successors  of  Innocent; 
and  his  ambition  was  occupied  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Italian  monarchy  from  Sicily  to  the 
Alps.  But  the  success  of  this  project  would 
have  reduced  the  popes  to  their  primitive  sim- 
plicity; and,  after  the  delays  and  excuses  of 
twelve  years,  they  urged  the  emperor,  with  en- 
treaties and  threats,  to  fix  the  time  and  place 
of  his  departure  for  Palestine.  In  the  harbours 
of  Sicily  and  Apulia,  he  prepared  a  fleet  of  one 
hundred  gallies,  and  of  one  hundred  vessels, 
that  were  framed  to  transport  and  land  two 
thousand  five  hundred  knights,  with  their  horses 
and  attendants ;  his  vassals  of  Naples  and  Ger- 
many formed  a  powerful  army ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  English  crusaders  was  magnified  to  sixty 
thousand  by  the  report  of  fame.  But  the  ine- 
vitable or  affected  slowness  of  these  mighty 
preparations  consumed  the  strength  and  provi- 

(Chevaliors  de  Malthe,  torn,  i,  1.  iii),  Giannone  (Istori  Civile  di  Napoli, 
torn,  ii,  1.  xvi),  and  Muratori  (Annuli  d'ltalia,  torn.  x). 
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sions  of  the  more  indigent  pilgrims ;  the  mul-  :HAP. 

titude  was  thinned  by  sickness  and  desertion, 'M 

and  the  sultry  summer  of  Calabria  anticipated 
the  mischiefs  of  a  Syrian  campaign.  At  length 
the  emperor  hoisted  sail  at  Brundusium,  with 
a  fleet  and  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  but  he 
kept  the  sea  no  more  than  three  days ;  and  his 
hasty  retreat,  which  was  ascribed  by  his  friends 
to  a  grievous  indisposition,  was  accused  by  his 
enemies  as  a  voluntary  and  obstinate  disobe- 
dience. For  suspending  his  vow  was  Frederic 
excommunicated  by  Gregory  the  ninth ;  for 
presuming,  the  next  year,  to  accomplish  his 
vow,  he  was  again  excommunicated  by  the  same 
pope."  While  he  served  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross,  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him 
in  Italy  ;  and  after  his  return  he  was  compelled 
to  ask  pardon  for  the  injuries  which  he  had 
suffered.  The  clergy  and  military  orders  of 
Palestine  were  previously  instructed  to  re- 
nounce his  communion  and  dispute  his  com- 
mands ;  and  in  his  own  kingdom,  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  consent  that  the  orders  of  the 
camp  should  be  issued  in  the  name  of  God  and 
of  the  Christian  republic.  Frederic  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  ;  and  with  his  own  hands 
(for  no  priest  would  perform  the  office)  he 
took  the  crown  from  the  altar  of  the  holy 
sepulchre.  But  the  patriarch  cast  an  interdict  on 
the  church  which  his  presence  had  profaned ; 
and  the  knights  of  the  hospital  and  temple  in- 
formed the  sultan  how  easily  he  might  be  sur- 

"  Poor  Muratori  knows  what  to  think,  but  knows  not  what  to  *ay, 
"  Chiuo  qui  il  capo,"  «Scc.  p.  322. 
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CHAP,  prised  and  slain  in  his  unguarded  visit  to  the 
ff  river  Jordan.  In  such  a  state  of  fanaticism  and 
faction,  victory  was  hopeless,  and  defence  was 
difficult;  but  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
peace  may  be  imputed  to  the  discord  of  the 
mahometans,  and  their  personal  esteem  for  the 
character  of  Frederic.  The  enemy  of  the  church 
is  accused  of  maintaining  with  the  miscreants 
an  intercourse  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  un- 
worthy of  a  Christian ;  of  despising  the  barren- 
ness of  the  land ;  and  of  indulging  a  profane 
thought,  that  if  Jehovah  had  seen  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  he  never  would  have  selected  Pales- 
tine for  the  inheritance  of  his  chosen  people. 
Yet  Frederic  obtained  from  the  sultan  the  re- 
stitution of  Jerusalem,  of  Bethleni  and  Nazareth, 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon :  the  Latins  were  allowed  t 
inhabit  and  fortify  the  city  ;  an  equal  code  o 
civil  and  religious  freedom  was  ratified  for  the 
sectaries  of  Jesus  and  those  of  Mahomet ;  and, 
while  the  former  worshipped  at  the  holy  sepul- 
•chre,  the  latter  might  pray  and  preach  in  the 
mosch  of  the  temple,*  from  whence  the  prophet 
undertook  his  nocturnal  journey  to  heaven. 
The  clergy  deplored  this  scandalous  toleration; 
and  the  weaker  Moslems  were  gradually  expel- 
led ;  but  every  rational  object  of  the  crusades 
was  accomplished  without  bloodshed ;  the 
churches  were  restored,  the  monasteries  were 
replenished  ;  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
the  Latins  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  the  number 

*  The  clergy  artfully  confounded  the  mosch  or  church  of  the  temple 
with  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  their  wilful  error  has  deceived  both  Ver* 
tot  and  Muratori. 
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of  six  thousand.     This  peace  and  prosperity,  CHAP. 
for  which  they  were  ungrateful   to  their  bene-^LI*- 
factor,  was  terminated  by  the  irruption  of  the 
strange  and  savage  hordes  of  Carizmians.y  Fly-  invasion 
ing  from  the  arms  .of  the  Moguls,  those  shep-  mi™*"1" 
herds  of  the  Caspian  rolled  headlong  on  Syria;  A-1>>1248- 
and  the  union  of  the  Franks  with  the  sultans  of 
Aleppo,  Hems,  and  Damascus,  was  insufficient 
to  stern  the  violence  of  the  torrent.     Whatever 
stood  against  them  was  cut  off  by  the  sword,  or 
dragged  into  captivity;  the  military  orders  were 
almost  exterminated  in  a  single  battle;  and  in 
the  pillage  of  the  city,  in  the  profanation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  the  Latins  confess  and  regret 
the  modesty  and  discipline  of  the  Turks  and 
Saracens. 

Of  the  seven  crusades,  the  two  last  were  un-  st  LOU« 
dertaken  by  Louis  the  ninth,  king  of  France  ; 


who  lost  his  liberty  in  Egypt,  and  his  life  on  the  "J 
coast  of  Africa.  Twenty-eight  years  after  his  1254 
death,  he  was  canonized  at  Rome  ;  and  sixty- 
five  miracles  were  readily  found,  and  solemnly 
attested,  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  royal  saint.* 
The  voice  of  history  renders  a  more  honourable 
testimony,  that  he  united  the  virtues  of  a  king, 
an  hero,  and  a  man  ;  that  his  martial  spirit  was 
tempted  by  the  love  of  private  and  public  jus- 
tice ;  and  that  Louis  was  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  friend  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  terror 
of  the  infidels.  Superstition  alone,  in  all  the 

r  The  eruption  of  the  Carizmians,  or  Corasmins,  is  related  by  Matthew 
Paris  (p.  546,  647),  and  by  Joinville,  Nangis,  and  the  Arabians  (p.  Ill, 
112,  191,  192,  528,  530). 

1  Read,  if  you  can,  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  coufe»- 
sor  of  queen  Margaret  (p.  291-523.  Joinville  du  Louvre), 
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CHAP,  extent  of  her  baleful  influence,*  corrupted  his 
,„  understanding  and  his  heart ;  his  devotion 
stooped  to  admire  and  imitate  the  begging  friars 
of  Francis  and  Dominic ;  he  pursued  with  blind 
and  cruel  zeal  the  enemiesr  qf  the  faith  ;  and  the 
best  of  kings  twice  descended  from  his  throne 
to  seek  the  adventures  of  a  spiritual  knight  er- 
rant. A  monkish  historian  would  have  been 
content  to  applaud  the  most  despicable  part  of 
his  character;  but  the  noble  and  gallant  Join- 
ville,b  who  shared  the  friendship  and  captivity 
of  Louis,  has  traced  with  the  pencil  of  nature 
the  free  portrait  of  his  virtues  as  well  as  of  his 
failings.  From  this  intimate  knowledge,  we 
may  learn  to  suspect  the  political  views  of  de- 
pressing their  great  vassals,  which"  are  so  often 
imputed  to  the  royal  authors  of  the  crusades. 
Above  all  the  princes  of  the  middle  ages,  Louis 
the  ninth  successfully  laboured  to  restore  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  but  it  was  at  home, 
and  not  in  the  East,  that  he  acquired  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity ;  his  vow  was  the  result 
of  enthusiasm  and  sickness ;  and  if  we  were  the 
promoter,  he  was  likewise  the  rictim,  of  this  holy 

*  He  believed  all  that  mother  church  taught  (Join ville,  p.  10),  but 
he  cautioned  Joiiiville  against  disputing  with  infidels.  "  L'oinmc  lay 
"  (said  he  in  his  old  language)  quand  ilotmedire  de  la  loy  chiestienne, 
"  ne  doit  pas  deffendre  la  loy  ehrestienne  ne  mais  qtie  de  1'espee,  de- 
"  quoi  il  doit  donner  parmi  le  ventre  dedens,  tant  comme  efle  y  -pent 
"  entrer,"  (p.  12). 

k  I  have  two  editions  of  Joinville,  the  one  (Paris  168&J  moit  valuable 
for  the  observations  of  Ducangc;  the  other  (Paris  au  Louvre,  1761) 
most  precious  for  the  pure  and  authentic  text,  a  MS.  of  which  has  been 
recently  discovered.  The  last  editor  proves,  that  the  history  of  St. 
Louis  was  finished  A.  n.  1309,  without  explaining,  or  even  admiring, 
the  age  of  the  author,  which  must  have  exceeded  ninety  years  (Pre- 
face, p,  xi.  Observations  de  Ducange,  p,  17) 
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madness.  For  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  France  was  CHAP. 
exhausted  of  her  troops  and  treasures;  he  co-^J* 
vered  the  sea  of  Cyprus  with  eighteen  hundred 
sails ;  th   most  modest  enumeration  amounts  to 
fifty  thousand  men ;  and,  if  we  might  trust  his 
own  confession,  as  it  is  reported  by  Oriental  va- 
nity, he  disembarked  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
foot,  who  performed  their  pilgrimage  under  the 
shadow  of  his  power." 

In  complete  armour,  the  oriflamme  waving  be- 
fore  him,  Louis  leaped  foremost  on  the  beach: 
and  the  strong  city  of  Damietta,  which  had  cost 
his  predecessors  a  siege  of  sixteen  months,  was 
abandoned  on  the  first  assault  by  the  trembling 
Moslems.  But  Damietta  was  the  first  and  the  last 
of  his  conquests ;  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cru- 
sades, the  same  causes,  almost  on  the  same 
ground,  were  productive  of  similar  calamities.* 
After  a  ruinous  delay,  which  introduced  into 
the  camp  the  seeds  of  an  epidemical  disease,  the 
Franks  advanced  from  the  sea-coast  towards 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  strove  to  surmount  the 
unseasonable  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  op- 
posed their  progress.  Under  the  eye  of  their 
intrepid  monarch,  the  barons  and  knights  of 
France  displayed  their  invincible  contempt  of 
danger  and  discipline:  his  brother  the  count  of 

e  Joinville,  p.  30.    Arabic  Extracts,  p.  549. 

"  The  last  editors  have  enriched  their  Joinville  with  large  and  cu- 
rious extracts  from  the  Arabic  historians,  Macrizi,  Abnlfeda,  &c 
See  likewise  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  322-325),  who  calls  him  by  the 
corrupt  name  of  Rcdefrans.  Matthew  Paris  (p.  6S3,  684)  has  describ- 
ed the  rival  folly  of  the  French  and  English  who  fought  and  fell  at 
Massoura. 
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CHAP    Artois,  stormed  with  inconsiderate  valour  the 

I  1  V 

;,,town  of  Massoura;   and  the  carrier  pigeons 


announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  that  all 
was  lost.  But  a  soldier,  who  afterwards  usurp- 
ed the  sceptre,  rallied  the  flying  troops  ;  the 
main  body  of  the  Christians  was  far  behind  their 
vanguard;  and  Artois  was  overpowered  and 
slain.  A  shower  of  Greek  fire  was  incessantly 
poured  on  the  invaders;  the  Nile  was  command- 
ed by  the  Egyptian  gallies,  the  open  country 
by  the  Arabs  ;  all  provisions  were  intercepted  ; 
each  day  aggravated  the  sickness  and  famine; 
and  about  the  same  time  a  retreat  was  found 
to  be  necessary  and  impracticable.  The  Oriental 
writers  confess,  that  Louis  might  have  escaped, 
if  he  would  have  deserted  his  subjects  :  he  was 
made  prisoner,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  no- 
bles ;  all  who  could  not  redeem  their  lives  by 
service  or  ransom  were  inhumanly  massacred  ; 
and  the  walls  of  Cairo  were  decorated  with  a 
circle  of  Christian  heads."  The  king  of  France 
tivuyam  was  loaded  with  chains;  but  the  generous  vic- 
A.?.  UNO.  t°r»  a  great  grandson  of  the  brother  of  Saladin, 
Ma"^  sen^  a  ro^e  °^  h°nour  to  his  royal  captive  ;  and 
his  deliverance,  with  that  of  his  soldiers,  was 
obtained  by  the  restitution  of  Damietta/  and 
the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  In  a  soft  and  luxurious  climate,  the 

'  Savary,  in  his  agreeable  Lettre  sur  1'Egypt,  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  Damietta  (toin.  i,  lettre  xxiii,  p.  274-290),  and  a  narrative  of 
the  expedition  of  St.  Louis  (xxv,  p.  306-350). 

f  For  the  ransom  of  St.  Louis,  a  million  of  byzants  was  as'.ed  and 
granted  ;  but  the  sultan's  generosity  reduced  that  sum  to  800,000  by- 
zants, which  are  valued  by  Joinvillc  at  400,000  French  livres  of  his 
own  time,  and  expressed  by  Matthew  Paris  by  100,000  marks  of  silver 
(Ducange,  Dissertation  xx,  sur  Joiimlle). 
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degenerate  children  of  the  companions  of  Nou  CHAP. 
reddin  and  Saladiu  were  incapable  of  resisting 
the  flower  of  European  chivalry :  they  trium- 
phed by  the  arms  of  their  slaves  or  Mamalukes, 
the  hardy  natives  of  Tartary,  who,  at  a  tender 
age,  had  been  purchased  of  the  Syrian  mer- 
chants, and  were  educated  in  the  camp  and  pa- 
lace of  the  sultan.  But  Egypt  soon  afforded  a 
new  example  of  the  danger  of  praetorian  bands; 
and  the  rage  of  these  ferocious  animals,  who  had 
been  let  loose  on  the  strangers,  was  provoked 
to  devour  their  benefactor.  In 'the  pride  of 
conquest,  Touran  Shaw,  the  last  of  his  race, 
was  murdered  by  his  Mamalukes ;  and  the 
most  daring  of  the  assassins  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  the  captive  king,  with  drawn  scymetars, 
and  their  hands  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their 
sultan.  The  firmness  of  Louis  commanded 
their  respect  ;8  their  avarice  prevailed  over  cru- 
elty and  zeal ;  the  treaty  was  accomplished  ; 
and  the  king  of  France,  with  the  relics  of  his 
army,  was  permitted  to  embark  for  Palestine. 
He  wasted  four  years  within  the  walls  of  Acre, 
unable  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  unwilling  to  re- 
turn without  glory  to  his  native  country. 

The  memory  of  his  defeat  excited  Louis,  af- 
ter sixteen  years  of  wisdom  and  repose,  to  un- 
dertake the  seventh  and  last  of  the  crusades. 

6  The  idea  of  the  emirs  to  choose  Louis  for  their  sultan,  a  seriously 
attested  by  Joinville  (p.  77,  78),  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  absurd 
as  to  M.  de  Voltaire  (Hist.  Generate,  torn,  ii,  p.  386,  387).  The  Ma- 
malukes  themselves  were  strangers,  rebels,  and  equals ;  they  had  felt 
liis  valour,  they  hoped  his  conversion  ;  and  such  a  motion,  which  was 
not  seconded,  might  be  made,  perhaps  by  a  secret  Christian,  in  their 
tumultuous  assembly. 


CHAP    His  finances  were  restored,  his  kingdom  wa» 

LIX 

~.,.,~, enlarged;  a  new  generation  of  warriors  had 
arisen,  and  he  embarked,  with  fresh  confidence, 
at  the  head  of  six  thousand  horse  and  thirty 
thousand  foot.  The  loss  of  Antioch  had  pro- 
voked the  enterprise :  a  wild  hope  of  baptizing 
the  king  of  Tunis  tempted  him  to  steer  for  the 
African  coast ;  and  the  report  of  an  immense 
treasure  reconciled  his  troops  to  the  delay  of 
their  voyage  to  the  Holy  land.  Instead  of  a 
proselyte,  he  found  a  siege  ;  the  French  panted 

nis  in  the    anc[  (Jie(J  on    the    burning    Sands  I    St  Louis    ex- 
seventh 

crusade,    pired  in  his  tent;  and  no  sooner  had  he  closed 

A.D.  1270.   \    .  .,  ,    .  !  ,1 

Aug.  25.  his  eyes,  than  his  son  and  successor  gave  the 
signal  of  the  retreat.h  "  It  is  thus,"  says  a 
lively  writer,  "  that  a  Christian  king  died  near 
"  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  waging  war  against  the 
"  sectaries  of  Mahomet,  in  a  land  to  which 
"  Dido  had  introduced  the  deities  of  Syria."1 

TheMa-  A  more  unjust  and  absurd  constitution  can- 
n^t  be  devised,  than  that  which  condemns  the 
natives  of  a  country  to  perpetual  servitude,  un- 
der the  arbitrary  dominion  of  strangers  and 
slaves.  Yet  such  has  been  the  state  of  Egypt 
above  five  hundred  years.  The  most  illustri- 
ous sultans  of  the  Baharite  and  Berjrite  dvnas- 

,  o  •/ 

tiesk  were  themselves  promoted  from  the  Tar- 

h  See  Ihe  expedition  in  the  Annals  of  St.  Louis,  by  William  de  Nan- 
gis,  p.  270-287,  and  the  Arabic  Extracts,  p.  545,  555,  of  the  Louvre 
edition  of  Joinville. 

1  Voltaire,  Hist.  Generate,  torn,  ii,  p.  391. 

k  The  chronology  of  the  two  dynasties  of  Mamaltikes,  the  Baharites, 
Turks  or  Tartars  of  Ripzak,  and  the  Borgites,  Circassians,  is  given  by 
Pocock  (Prolegom.  ad  Abulpharag.  p.  G-31)  aud  tie  Guigncs  (torn,  i,  p. 
264-270) ;  their  hi&tory  from  Abulfeda,  Macriri,  &c.  to  the  beginning 

of 
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tar  and  Circassian  bands ;  and  the  four-and-  CHAP. 

LIX. 

twenty  beys,  or  military  chiefs,  have  ever  been ."„„ 

succeeded,  not  by  their  sons,  but  by  their  ser- 
vants. They  produce  the  great  charter  of  their 
liberties,  the  treaty  of  Selim  the  first  with  the 
republic;1  and  the  Othman  emperor  still  ac- 
cepts from  Egypt  a  slight  acknowledgment  of 
tribute  and  subjection.  With  some  breathing 
intervals  of  peace  and  order,  the  two  dynasties 
are  marked  as  a  period  of  rapine  and  blood- 
shed :m  but  their  throne,  however  shaken,  re- 
posed on  the  two  pillars  of  discipline  and  va- 
lour; their  sway  extended  over  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Arabia,  and  Syria ;  their  Mamalukes  were  mul- 
tiplied from  eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand horse  ;  and  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  a  provincial  militia  of  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  foot,  and  the,  occasional  aid  of  sixty- 
six  thousand  Arabs.0  Princes  of  such  power 
and  spirit  could  not  long  endure  on  their  coast 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  same  M.  de  Guignes  (torn,  iv,  p. 
110-328). 

1  Savary,  Lettres  sur  1'Egypte,  torn,  ii,  lettre  xv,  p.  189-208.  I  much 
question  the  authenticity  of  this  copy  ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  sultan  Selim 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Circassians  or  Mamalukes  of  Egypt,  and 
If  ft  them  in  possession  of  arms,  riches,  and  powers.  See  a  new  Abrege" 
de  PHistoire  Ottomane,  composed  in  Egypt,  and  translated  by  M  Di- 
geon  (torn,  i,  p.  55-58,  Paris,  1781),  a  curious,  authentic,  and  national 
history. 

m  Si  totum  quo  regnum  ocrnparunt  tempus  respicias,  presertim 
quod  ihii  propius,  reperies  illud  bellis,  pugnis,  injuriis,  ac  rapinis 
refertum  (A\  Jannabi,  apud  Pocock,  p.  31).  The  reign  of  Mohammed 
(A.  D.  1311-1341)  affords  an  happy  exception  (de  Guignes,  torn,  iv,  p. 
208-210). 

"  They  are  now  reduced  to  8500  ;  but  the  expente  of  each  Mama* 
hike  may  be  rated  at  100  louis;  and  Egypt  groans  under  the  avarice 
and  insolence  of  these  stranger*  (Voyages  de  Volney,  torn,  i,  p.  89- 
187). 
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CHAP,  an  hostile  and  independent  nation ;  and  if  the 
™,  ruin  of  the  Franks  was  postponed  about  forty 
years,  they  were  indebted  to  the  cares  of  an  un- 
settled reign,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls,  and 
to  the  occasional  aid  of  some  warlike  pilgrims. 
Among  these,  the  English  reader  will  observe 
the  name  of  our  first  Edward,  who  assumed  the 
cross  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  Henry.  At 
the  head  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  the  future  con- 
queror of  Wales  and  Scotland  delivered  Acre 
from  a  siege ;  marched  as  far  as  Nazareth  with 
an  army  of  nine  thousand  men ;  emulated  the 
fame  of  his  uncle  Richard  ;  extorted,  by  valour, 
a  ten  years  truce;  and  escaped,  with  a  danger- 
ous wound,  from  the  dagger  of  a  fanatic  assassin.0 
LOSS  of  Antioch,p  whose  situation  had  been  less  ex- 
A.D'.'I^GS,  posed  to  the  calamities  of  the  holy  war,  was 
June  12.  finaiiy  occupied  and  ruined  by  Bondocdar,  or 
Bibars,  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  the  Latin 
principality  was  extinguished ;  and  the  first  seat 
of  the  Christian  name  was  dispeopled  by  the 
slaughter  of  seventeen,  and  the  captivity  of  one 
hundred  thousand  of  her  inhabitants.  The 
maritime  towns  of  Laodicea,  Gabala,  Tripoli, 
Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Jaffa,  and  the  strong- 
er castles  of  the  hospitalers  and  templars,  suc- 
cessively fell ;  and  the  whole  existence  of  the 
Franks  was  confined  to  the  city  and  colony  of 

0  See  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  165-175,  and  his  origi- 
nal authors,  Thomas  Wilkes  and  Walter  Hemingford  (I.  iii,  c.  34,  35), 
in  Gale's  Collection  (torn,  ii,  p.  97,  689-592).  They  are  both  ignorant 
of  the  princess  Eleanor's  piety  in  sucking  the  poisoned  wound,  and  sav- 
ing her  husband  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life. 

p  Sanutus,  Secret.  Fidelium  Crucis,  1.  iii,  p.  xii,  c.  9,  and  de 
Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  143,  from  the  Arabic  histe- 
riam. 
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St.  John  of  Acre,  which  is  sometimes  described  CHAP. 

LIX 

by  the  more  classic  title  of  Ptolemais.  ff -^ 

After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,q  which  is 
distant  about  seventy  miles,  became  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Latin  Christians,  and  was  adorned 
with  strong  and  stately  buildings,  with  aque- 
ducts, an  artificial  port,  and  a  double  wall. 
The  population  was  increased  by  the  incessant 
streams  of  pilgrims  and  fugitives :  in  the  pauses 
of  hostility  the  trade  of  the  East  and  West  was 
attracted  to  this  convenient  station ;  and  the 
market  could  offer  the  produce  of  every  clime 
and  the  interpreters  of  every  tongue.  But  in 
this  conflux  of  nations,  every  vice  was  propa 
gated  and  practised :  of  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
and  Mahomet,  the  male  and  female  inhabitants 
of  Acre  were  esteemed  the  most  corrupt ;  nor 
could  the  abuse  of  religion  be  corrected  by  the 
discipline  of  law.  The  city  had  many  sove- 
reigns, and  no  government.  The  kings  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Cyprus,  of  the  house  of  Lusignan, 
the  princes  of  Antioch,  the  counts  of  Tripoli 
and  Sidon,  the  great  masters  of  the  hospital,  the 
temple,  and  the  teutonic  order,  the  republics  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  the  pope's  legate,  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  assumed  an  in- 
dependent command  ;  seventeen  tribunals  exer- 
cised the  power  of  life  and  death;  every  crimi- 
nal was  protected  in  the  adjacent  quarter ;  and 
the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  nations  often  burst 

"  The  state  of  Acre  is  represented  in  all  the  chronicles  of  the  timei, 
and  most  accurately  in  John  Villani,  1.  vii,  c.  144,  in  Muratori,  Scrip'* 
tores  Rerura  Italicarum,  torn,  xiii,  p.  337,  338. 
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CHAP,  forth  in  acts  of  violence  and  blood.  Some  ad- 
^Ltx.  ^yenturerSj  wno  disgraced  the  ensign  of  the  cross, 
compensated  their  want  of  pay  by  the  plunder 
of  the  mahometan  villages ;  nineteen  Syrian 
merchants,  who  traded  under  the  public  faith, 
were  despoiled  and  hanged  by  the  Christians ; 
and  the  denial  of  satisfaction  justified  the  arms 
of  the  sultan  Khalil.  He  marched  against  Acre, 
at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  foot:  his  train  of 
artillery  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  was  numerous 
and  weighty ;  the  separate  timbers  of  a  single 
engine  were  transported  in  one  hundred  wag- 
gons; and  the  royal  historian  Abulfeda,  who 
served  with  the  troops  of  Hamah,  was  himself 
a  spectator  of  the  holy  war.  Whatever  might 
be  the  vices  of  the  Franks,  their  courage  was 
rekindled  by  enthusiasm  and  despair ;  but  they 
were  torn  by  the  discord  of  seventeen  chiefs, 
and  overwhelmed  on  all  sides  by  the  powers  of 
the  Sultan.  After  a  siege  of  thirty-three  days, 

of 'lore     the  double  wall  was  forced  by  the  Moslems  ; 

Hdyiand  ^ne  principal  tower  yielded  to  their  engines; 

Ma  i?1'  *ne  Mamalukes  made  a  general  assault ;  the 
city  was  stormed ;  and  death  or  slavery  was 
the  lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.  The  con- 
vent, or  rather  fortress,  of  the  templars  resisted 
three  days  longer ;  but  the  great  master  was 
pierced  with  an  arrow;  and,  of  five  hundred 
knights,  only  ten  'were  left  alive,  less  happy 
than  the  victims  of  the  sword,  if  they  lived  to 
suffer  on  a  scaffold  in  the  unjust  and  cruel  pro- 
scription of  the  whole  order.  The  king  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  patriarch,  and  the  great  master  of 


LIX. 
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the  hospital,  effected  their  retreat  to  the  shore;  CHAP. 
but  the  sea  was  rough,  the  vessels  were  insuf- 
ficient ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were 
drowned  before  they  could  reach  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus, which  might  comfort  Lusignan  for  the  loss 
of  Palestine.  By  the  command  of  the  sultan, 
the  churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin 
cities  were  demolished  ;  a  motive  of  avarice  or 
fear  still  opened  the  holy  sepulchre  to  some 
devout  and  defenceless  pilgrims ;  and  a  mourn- 
ful and  solitary  silence  prevailed  along  the  coast 
\vhich  had  so  long  resounded  with  the  WORLD'S 

DEBATE/ 

T  See  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  iu  Sanutus,  1.  iii,  p.  xii,  c. 
11-22.  Abulfeda,  Macrizi,  &c.  in  de  Guignes,  torn,  iv,  p.  162,  164, 
and  Vertot,  torn,  i,  1.  iii,  p.  407-428. 
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Schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins — State  of  Con- 
stantinople— Revolt  of  the  Bulgarians — Isaac 
Angelus  dethroned  by  his  brother  Alexius — 
Origin  of  the  fourth  crusade — Alliance  of  the 
French  and  Venetians  with  the  son  of  Isaac — 
Their  naval  expedition  to  Constantinople — The 
two  sieges  and  final  conquest  of  the  city  by  the 
Latins. 

CHAP.  THE  restoration  of  the  Western  empire  by 
Charlemagne  was  speedily  followed  by  the  se- 
of  paration  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.*    A 
eeks  religious  and  national  animosity  still  divides  the 
two  largest  communions  of  the  Christian  world; 
and  the  schism  of  Constantinople,  by  alienating 
her  most  useful  allies,  and  providing  her  most 
dangerous  enemies,  has  precipitated  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East. 
Their  aver      ^n  tne  course  °f  the  present  history,  the  aver- 
sion to  the  sion  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Latins  has  been  often 
visible  and  conspicuous.     It  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  disdain  of  servitude,  inflamed, 
after  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  the  pride  of 
equality  or  dominion ;  and  finally  exasperated 
by  the  preference  which  their  rebellious  subjects 

*  In  the  successive  centuries,  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth, 
Moslieim  traces  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  with  learning,  clearness 
and  impartiality  ;  the  filioque  (Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  277),  Le«, 
in,  p.  303.  Photius,  p.  307,  308.  Michael  Cerulariui,  p.  370, 
371  Ac. 
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had  given  to  the  alliance  of  the  Franks.     In  CHAP. 

LX 

every  age,  the  Greeks  were  proud  of  their  supe-  ___  „,*,,, 
riority  in  profane  and  religious  knowledge  ; 
they  had  first  received  the  light  of  Christianity; 
they  had  pronounced  the  decrees  of  the  seven 
general  councils,:  they  alone  possessed  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture  and  philosophy;  nor  should 
the  barbarians  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  the 
West,b  presume  to  argue  on  the  high  and  mys- 
terious questions  of  theological  science.  Those 
barbarians  despised  in  their  turn  the  restless 
and  subtle  levity  of  the  Orientals,  the  authors 
of  every  heresy  ;  and  blessed  their  own  simpli- 
city, which  was  content  to  hold  the  tradition  of 
the  apostolic  church.  Yet  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  synods  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  of 
France,  improved  or  corrupted  the  Nicene 
creed,  on  the  mysterious  subject  of  the  third 
person  of  the  trinity.6  In  the  long  controversies  Process!-1 
of  the  East,  the  nature  and  generation  of  the  Hofy11"* 
Christ  had  been  scrupulously  denned  ;  and  the  Gho8t- 
well-known  relation  of  father  and  son  seemed  to 
convey  a  faint  image  to  the  human  mind.  The 
idea  of  birth  was  less  analogous  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who,  instead  of  a  divine  gift  or  attribute, 
was  considered  by  the  catholics  as  a  substance, 
a  person,  a  god  ;  he  was  not  begotten,  but  in 
the  orthodox  style  he  proceeded.  Did  he  pro- 


/utija?  a»«exev  ye«">/"aTtt  (Phot.  Epist.  p.  47,  edit.  Montacut).  The  Ori- 
entate patriarch  continue!  to  apply  the  images  of  thunder,  earthquake, 
hail,  wild  boar,  precursors  of  Antichrist,  &c,  &c. 

c  The  mysterious  subject  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
discussed  in  the  historical,  theological,  and  controversial  sense,  or 
nonsense,  by  the  Jesuit  Petavius  (Dogmata  Theologica,  torn,  ii,  1.  vii, 
p.  362-440. 
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CHAP,  ceed  from  the  Father  alone,  perhaps  by  the  Son? 

...,„'. or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ?     The  first  of 

these  opinions  was  asserted  by  the  Greeks,  the 
second  by  the  Latins  ;  and  the  addition  to  the 
Nicene  creed  of  the  word  Jilioque,  kindled  the 
flame  of  discord  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Gallic  churches.  In  the  origin  of  the  dispute, 
the  Roman  pontiffs  affected  a  character  of  neu- 
trality and  moderation  :d  they  condemned  the 
innovation,  but  they  acquiesced  in  the  senti- 
ment, of  their  Transalpine  brethren  :  they 
seemed  desirous  of  casting  a  veil  of  silence  and 
charity  over  the  superfluous  research  ;  and  in 
the  correspondence  of  Charlemagne  and  Leo 
the  third,  the  pope  assumes  the  liberality  of  a 
statesman,  and  the  prince  descends  to  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  a  priest."  But  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Rome  spontaneously  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  her  temporal  policy;  and  ihejilioque, 
which  Leo  wished  to  erase,  was  transcribed  in 
the  symbol,  and  chaunted  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds 
are  held  as  the  catholic  faith,  without  which 
none  can  be  saved ;  and  both  papists  and  pro- 
testants  must  now  sustain  and  return  the  ana- 

d  Before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  he  placed  two  shields  of  the  weight 
of  <)4\  pounds  of  pure  silver  ;  on  which  he  inscribed  the  text  of  both 
creeds  (utroque  symbolo)  pro  amore  et  cautd  orthoiloxae  fidei  (Anastas. 
in  Leon  in,  in  Muratori,  torn,  iii,  pars  i,  p.  208).  His  language  most 
clearly  proves,  that  neither  the  filioqiie  nor  the  Athanasian  creed  were 
received  at  Rome  about  the  year  830. 

e  The  inissi  of  Charlemagne  pressed  him  to  declare  that  all  who  re- 
jected  thefilioque,  at  least  the  doctrine,  must  be  damned.  All,  replies 
the  pope,  are  not  capable  of  reaching  the  altiora  mysteria,  qui  potncrit 
et  con  voluerit,  salvus  esse  non  potest  (Collect.  Council,  torn,  ix,  p. 
277-28G).  The  potiurit  would  leave  a  large  loop-holt  of  salvation ! 
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themas  of  the  Greeks,  who  deny  the  procession  CHAP. 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  'fw 

the  Father.  Such  articles  of  faith  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  treaty ;  but  the  rules  of  discipline 
will  vary  in  remote  and  independent  churches; 
and  the  reason,  even  of  divines,  might  allow 
that  the  difference  is  inevitable  and  harmless. 
The  craft  or  superstition  of  Rome  has  imposed 
on  her  priests  and  deacons  the  rigid  obligation 
of  celibacy ;  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  confined 
to  the  bishops;  the  loss  is  compensated  by  dig- 
nity, or  annihilated  by  age ;  and  the  parochial 
clergy,  the  papas,  enjoy  the  conjugal  society  of 
the  wives  whom  they  have  married  before  their 
entrance  into  holy  orders.  A  question  con- 
cerning the  azyms  was  fiercely  debated  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  the  essence  of  the  eucha- 
rist  was  supposed  in  the  East  and  West  to  de- 
pend on  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread. 
Shall  I  mention  in  a  serious  history  the  furious 
reproaches  that  were  urged  against  the  Latins, 
who  for  a  long  while  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive? They  neglected  to  abstain,  according  to 
the  apostolical  decree,  from  things  strangled, 
and  from  blood  ;  they  fasted,  a  Jewish  observ- 
ance! on  the  Saturday  of  each  week;  during 
the  first  week  of  Lent  they  permitted  the  use  of 
milk  and  cheese;'  their  infirm  monks  were  in- 
dulged in  the  taste  of  flesh  ;  and  animal  grease 
was  substituted  for  the  want  of  vegetable  oil : 

'  In  France,  after  some  harsher  laws,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  it 
now  relaxed ;  milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  are  become  a  perpetual,  and 
eggs  an  annual,  indulgence  in  Lent  (Vie  privee  des  Francois,  torn,  ii, 
p.  27-18. 
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CHAP,   the  holy  chrism  or  unction  in  baptism  was  re- 
'„„  served  to  the  episcopal  order:  the  bishops,  as 


the  bridegrooms  of  their  churches,  were  decorat- 
ed with  rings  ;  their  priests  shaved  their  faces, 
and  baptized  by  a  single  immersion.  Such  were 
the  crimes  which  provoked  the  zeal  of  the  pa- 
triarchs of  Constantinople,  and  which  were  jus- 
tified with  equal  zeal  by  the  doctors  of  the  Latin 
church.g 
Ambitious  Bigotry  and  national  aversion  are  powerful 

quarrels  " 

magnifiers  of  every  object  of  dispute;  but  the 

' 


us,  patri-     .  ,.  .  .  .  f   ,       *-,         , 

arch  of     immediate  cause  of  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  may 

tinopie""   be  traced  in  the  emulation  of  the  leading  prelates 

with  the    W}]O  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  old  metro- 

A.  D.  857-  polis  superior  to  all,  and  of  the  reigning  capital, 

inferior  to  none,  in  the  Christian  world.     About 

the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,   Photius,h  an 

ambitious  layman,  the  captain  of  the  guards  and 

principal  secretary,  was  promoted  by  merit  and 

favour  to  the  more  desirable  office  of  patriarch 

of  Constantinople.    In  science,  even  ecclesiasti- 

cal science,  he  surpassed  the  clergy  of  the  age; 

and  the  purity  of  his  morals  has  never  been  im- 

peached ;  but  his  ordination  was  hasty,  his  rise 

was  irregular  ;  and  Ignatius,  his  abdicated  pre- 

decessor, was  yet  supported  by  the  public  com- 

E  The  original  monuments  of  the  schism,  of  the  charges  of  the  Greek* 
against  the  Latins,  are  deposited  in  the  epistles  of  Pbotiits  (Epist. 
Encyclica,  it,  p.  4.7-61),  and  of  Michael  Cci  ularius  (Canisii  Antiq.  Lec- 
tiones,  torn,  iii,  p.  i,  p.  281-324,  edit.  Basnagc,  with  the  prolix  answer 
of  cardinal  Humbert). 

11  The  tenth  volume  of  the  Venice  edition  of  the  Councils  con- 
tains all  the  acts  of  the  synods,  and  history  of  Photius  ;  they  are 
abridged,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  prejudice  or  prudence,  by  Dnpin  and 
Pleury. 
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passion    and   the  obstinacy  of  his  adherents.  CHAP. 

They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Nicholas  the, „,!„ 

first,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  aspiring  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  embraced  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  judging  and  condemning  his  ri- 
val of  the  East.  Their  quarrel  was  embittered 
by  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  over  the  king  and 
nation  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  nor  was  their  recent 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  much  avail  to  either 
prelate,  unless  he  could  number  the  proselytes 
among  the  subjects  of  his  power.  With  the 
aid  of  his  court,  the  Greek  patriarch  was  victo- 
rious ;  but  in  the  furious  contest  he  deposed, 
in  his  turn,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  in- 
volved the  Latin  church  in  the  reproach  of 
heresy  and  schism.  Photius  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  the  world  to  a  short  and  precarious  reign  : 
he  fell  with  his  patron,  the  CaBsar  Bardas ;  and 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  performed  an  act  of  jus- 
tice in  the  restoration  of  Ignatius,  whose  age 
and  dignity  had  not  been  sufficiently  respected. 
From  his  monastery,  or  prison,  Photius  solicit- 
ed the  favour  of  the  emperor  by  pathetic  corn- 
plaints  and  artful  flattery ;  and  the  eyes  of  his 
rjval  were  scarcely  closed,  when  he  was  again 
restored  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  After 
the  death  of  Basil,  he  experienced  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  courts  and  the  ingratitude  of  a  royal 
pupil :  the  patriarch  was  again  deposed ;  and 
in  his  last  solitary  hours  he  might  regret  the 
freedom  of  a  secular  and  studious  life.  In  each 
revolution,  the  breath,  the  nod,  of  the  sovereign 
had  been  accepted  by  a  submissive  clergy ;  and 
a  synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was  always 
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CHAP,  prepared  to  hail  the  triumph,  or  to  stigmatize 

Jwthe  fall,  of  the  holy,  or  the  execrable,  Photius.1 

By  a  delusive  promise  of  succour  or  reward, 
the  popes  were  tempted  to  countenance  these 
various  proceedings ;  and  the  synods  of  Con- 
stantinople were  ratified  by  their  epistles  or 
legates.  But  the  court  and  the  people,  Igna- 
tius and  Photius,  were  equally  adverse  to  their 
claims ;  their  ministers  were  insulted  or  impri- 
soned ;  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
forgotten;  Bulgaria  was  for  ever  annexed  to  the 
Byzantine  throne;  and  the  schism  was  prolong- 
ed by  the  rigid  censure  of  all  the  multiplied  or- 
dinations of  an  irregular  patriarch.  The  dark- 
ness and  corruption  of  the  tenth  century  sus- 
pended the  intercourse,  without  reconciling  the 
minds,  of  the  two  nations.  But  when  the  Nor 
man  sword  restored  the  churches  of  Apulia  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  the  departing  flock 
was  warned,  by  a  petulent  epistle  of  the  Greek 
patriarch,  to  avoid  and  abhor  the  errors  of  the 
Latins.  The  rising  majesty  of  Rome  could  no 
The  popes  longer  brook  the  insolence  of  a  rebel ;  and  Mi- 
"The  chael  Cerularius  was  excommunicated  in  the 


nicate 


o? con™h  near*  °f  Constantinople  by  the  pope's  legates. 
siantid°h  Shaking  the  dust  from  their  feet,  they  deposited 
Greeks,  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia  a  direful  anathema,* 
juiy  16.  '  which  enumerates  the  seven  mortal  heresies  of 
the  Greeks,  and  devotes  the  guilty  teachers,  and 

1  The  synod  of  Constantinople,  held  in  the  year  869,  is  the  eighth  of 
the  general  councils,  the  last  assembly  of  the  East  which  is  recognised 
by  the  Roman  church.  She  rejects  the  synod  of  Constantinople  of  the 
years  867  and  879,  which  were,  however,  equally  numerous  and  noisy  j 
but  they  were  favourable  to  Photius. 

*  See  this  anathema  in  the  Council*,  torn,  xi,  p.  1467*1460. 
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their  unhappy  sectaries,   to  the  eternal  society  CHAP. 
of  the  devil  and  his  angels.     According  to  the  .. 


emergencies  of  the  church  and  state,  a  friendly 
correspondence  was  sometimes  resumed  ;  the 
language  of  charity  and  concord  was  sometimes 
affected ;  but  the  Greeks  have  never  recanted 
their  errors ;  the  popes  have  never  repealed 
their  sentence ;  and  from  this  thunderbolt  we 
may  date  the  consummation  of  the  schism.  It 
was  enlarged  by  each  ambitious  step  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  :  the  emperors  blushed  and  trem- 
bled at  the  ignominious  fate  of  their  royal  bre- 
thren of  Germany ;  and  the  people  was  scan- 
dalized by  the  temporal  power  and  military  life 
of  the  Latin  clergy.1 

The  aversion  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  Enmity 
nourished  and  manifested  in  the  three  first  ex-  ort*!f 
peditions  to  the  Holy  land.     Alexius  Comnenus  J°^  Bir ' 
contrived  the  absence  at  least  of  the  formidable^0'1100- 
pilgrims:  his  successors,  Manuel  and  Isaac  An- 
gelus,  conspired  with  the  Moslems  for  the  ruin 
of  the  greatest  princes  of  the  Franks;  and  their 
crooked  and  malignant  policy  was  seconded  by 
the  active  and  voluntary  obedience  of  every 
order  of  their  subjects.     Of  this  hostile  temper, 
a  large  portion  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to 
the  difference  of  language,  dress,  and  manners, 
which  severs  and  alienates  the  nations  of  the 
globe.     The  pride,  as  well  as  the  prudence  of 
the  sovereign,  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  in- 

1  Anna  Comnena  (Alexiad,  1.  i,  p.  31-S3)  represents  the  abhorrence, 
not  only  of  the  church,  but  of  the  palace,  for  Gregory  vir,  the  popes, 
and  the  Latin  communion.  The  style  of  Cinnamus  and  Nicetas  is  still 
more  vehement.  Yet  how  calm  is  (he  voice  of  history,  compared  with 
that  of  polemics ! 
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CHAP,  trusion  of  foreign  armies,  that  claimed  the  right 
of  traversing  his  dominions,  and  passing  under 
the  walls  of  his  capital ;  his  subjects  were  in- 
sulted and  plundered  by  the  rude  strangers  of 
the  West,  and  the  hatred  of  the  pusillanimous 
Greeks  was  sharpened  by  secret  envy  of  the 
bold  and  pious  enterprises  of  the  Franks.  But 
these  profane  causes  of  national  enmity  were 
fortified  and  enflamed  by  the  venom  of  religious 
zeal.  Instead  of  a  kind  embrace,  an  hospita- 
ble reception  from  their  Christian  brethren  of 
the  East,  every  tongue  was  taught  to  repeat  the 
names  of  schismatic  and  heretic,  more  odious 
to  an  orthodox  ear  than  those  of  pagan  and  in- 
fidel ;  instead  of  being  loved  for  the  general 
conformity  of  faith  and  worship,  they  were  ab- 
horred for  some  rules  of  discipline,  some  ques- 
tions of  theology,  in  which  themselves  or  their 
teachers  might  differ  from  the  Oriental  church. 
In  the  crusade  of  Louis  the  seventh,  the  Greek 
clergy  washed  and  purified  the  altars  which  had 
been  defiled  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  French  priest. 
The  companions  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  deplore 
the  injuries  which  they  endured,  both  in  word 
and  deed,  from  the  peculiar  rancour  of  the  bi- 
shops and  monks.  Their  prayers  and  sermons 
excited  the  people  against  the  impious  barba- 
rians ;  and  the  patriarch  is  accused  of  declaring, 
that  the  faithful  might  obtain  the  redemption 
of  all  their  sins  by  the  extirpation  of  the  schis- 
matics ;m  an  enthusiast,  named  Dorotheus, 

m  His  aunonymous  historian  (do  Expedit.  Asiat.  Fred,  i,  in  Canisii 
Lccticn,  Antiq.  toiu.  iii,  pars  ii,  p.  511,  edit.  Basnage)  mentions  the 

aormnns 


sermons 
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alarmed  the  fears,  and  restored  the  confidence,  CHAP. 

LX 

of  the  emperor,  by  a  prophetic  assurance,  that 


the  German  heretic,  after  assaulting  the  gate  of 
Blachernes,  would  be  made  a  signal  example 
of  the  divine  vengeance.  The  passage  of  these 
mighty  armies  were  rare  and  perilous  events ; 
but  the  crusades  introduced  a  frequent  and  fa- 
miliar intercourse  between  the  two  nations, 
which  enlarged  their  knowledge,  without  abat- 
ing their  prejudices.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  T1"5  **- 
Constantinople  demanded  the  productions  of  Constan- 
every  climate ;  these  imports  were  balanced  by 
the  art  and  labour  of  her  numerous  inhabitants; 
her  situation  invites  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
and,  in  every  period  of  her  existence,  that  com- 
merce has  been  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Af- 
ter the  decline  of  Amalphi,  the  Venetians,  Pisans, 
and  Genoese  introduced  their  factories  and  set- 
tlements into  the  capital  of  the  empire ;  their 
services  were  rewarded  with  honours  and  im- 
munities ;  they  acquired  the  possession  of  lands 
and  houses ;  their  families  were  multiplied  by 
marriages  with  the  natives  ;  and  after  the  toler- 
ation of  a  mahometan  mosque,  it  was  impossible 
to  interdict  the  churches  of  the  Roman  rite.0 

sermons  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  quomodo  Graecis  injnuxerat  in  remis- 
•ionem  peccatorum  peregrines  occidere  et  delere  de  terra.  Tagino 
observes  (in  Scriptores  Freher.  torn,  i,  p.  409,  edit.  Struv.)  Graeci  hae- 
reticos  nos  appellant :  clerici  et  monaclii  dictis  et  fartis  pcrsequnntur. 
We  may  add  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  Baldwin  fifteen  years  af- 
terwards :  Hxc  est  (gens)  qnae  Latinos  oir.nes  non  hominum  nomine, 
fed  canum  dignabatur ;  quorum  sanguinem  effundere  pern  e  inter 
merita  reputabant  (Gesta  Innocent  in,  c.  92,  in  Muratori  Script.  Re- 
rum  Italicaiurn,  torn,  iii,  pars  i,  p.  536).  There  may  be  some  ex« 
aggeration  ;  but  it  was  as  effectual  for  the  action  and  re-action  of 
hatred. 

"  See  Anna  Coninena  (Alexiad.  1.  vi,  p.  161,  162),  and  a  remark. 

abfe 
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CHAP.  The  two  wives  of  Manuel  Comnenus0  were  of 

1   Y 

f .'^.the  race  of  the  Franks;  the  first,  a  sister-in-law 

of  the  emperor  Conrad ;  the  second,  a  daughter 
of  the  prince  of  Antioch  :  he  obtained  for  his 
son  Alexius  a  daughter  of  Philip  Augustus  king 
of  France;  and  he  bestowed  his  own  daughter 
on  a  marquis  of  Montserrat,  who  was  educated 
and  dignified  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 
The  Greek  encountered  the  arms,  and  aspired 
to  the  empire,  of  the  West;  he  esteemed  the  va- 
lour, and  trusted  the  fidelity  of  the  Franks  ;p 
their  military  talents  were  unfitly  recompensed 
by  the  lucrative  offices  of  judges  and  treasurers; 
the  policy  of  Manuel  had  solicited  theallianceof 
the  pope ;  and  the  popular  voice  accused  him  of 
a  partial  bias  to  the  nation  and  religion  of  the 
Latins.q  During  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor Alexius,  they  were  exposed  at  Constan- 
tinople to  the  reproach  of  foreigners,  heretics, 
and  favourites;  and  this  triple  guilt  was  severely 
expiated  in  the  tumult,  which  announced  the  re- 
turn and  elevation  of  Andronicus/  The  people 

able  passage  of  Nicetas  (in  Manuel.  1.  v,  c.  9),  who  observes  of  the 
Venetians,  K*T«  r/unm  xaj  q>fe.T(ta.{  TW>  K*»r*VTivairiXiv  T»J  oixiiaf  siXXafavro, 
&c. 

0  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  180,  187. 

p  Nicetas  in  Manuel.  1.  yii,  c.  2.    Regnante  enim  (Manuele)  ...... 

apud  eum  tantam  Latinus  populus  repererat  gratiam  ut  neglectis  Grae- 

cnlis  suis  tanquam  viris  mollibus  et  effeminat is, solis  Latinis 

grandia  committeret  negotia erga  cos  profusu  liberalitate  abun- 

dabat ex  omni  orbe  ad  eum  tanqnam  ad  bencfactorem  nobiles  et 

ignobiles  coucurrebant.  Willerni.  Tyr.  xxii,  c.  10. 

q  The  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  confirmed,  if  they 
had  seen  the  political  epistles  of  Manuel  to  pope  Alexander  in,  the 
enemy  of  his  enemy  Frederic  i,  in  which  the  emperor  declares  his 
wish  of  uniting  the  Greeks  and  Latins  as  one  flock  under  one  shepherd, 
Ac.  (See  Floury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xv,  p.  187,  213,  243). 

1  See  the  Greek  aud  Latin  narratives  in  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno, 
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rose  in  arms  ;  from  the  Asiatic  shore  the  tyrant  C.IAI-. 
despatched  his  troops  and  gallies  to  assist  the  „,/,',_, 


sacre, 
A.  D.I  183. 


national  revenge,  and  the  hopeless  resistance  of  theirIBas. 
the  strangers  served  only  to  justify  the  rage  and 
sharpen  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  Neither 
age  nor  sex,  nor  the  ties  of  friendship  or  kind- 
red, could  save  the  victims  of  national  hatred, 
and  avarice,  and  religious  zeal;  the  Latins  were 
slaughtered  in  their  houses  and  in  the  streets ; 
their  quarter  was  reduced  to  ashes,  the  clergy 
were  burnt  in  their  churches,  and  the  sick  in 
their  hospitals  ;  and  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  slain  from  the  clemency  which 
sold  above  four  thousand  Christians  in  perpetual 
slavery  to  the  Turks.  The  priests  and  monks 
were  the  loudest  and  most  activre  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  schismatics ;  and  they  chaunted  a 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lord,  when  the  head  of  a 
Roman  cardinal,  the  pope's  legate,  was  severed 
from  his  body,  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and 
dragged,  with  savage  mockery,  through  the 
city.  The  more  diligent  of  the  strangers  had 
retreated  on  the  first  alarm  to  their  vessels,  and 
escaped  through  the  Hellespont  from  the  scene 
of  blood.  In  their  flight,  they  burnt  and  ravaged 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast;  inflicted  a 
severe  revenge  on  the  guiltless  subjects  of  the 
empire ;  marked  the  priests  and  monks  as  thei/ 
peculiar  enemies;  and  compensated;  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  plunder,  the  loss  of  their  propei- 
ty  and  friends.  On  their  return,  they  exposed 

c.   10)  and  William  of  Tyre  (1.  xxii,  c.  10,  11,  12,  13)  j  the  first  wf 
and  concise,  the  second  loud,  copious,  and  tragical. 

VOL.    XI.  N 
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CHAP,  to  Italy  and  Europe  the  wealth  and  weakness, 
,',_the  perfidy  and  malice  of  the  Greeks,  whose 


vices  were  painted  as  the  genuine  characters  of 
heresy  and  schism.  The  scruples  of  the  first 
crusaders  had  neglected  the  fairest  opportuni- 
ties of  securing,  by  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  way  to  the  Holy  land  ;  a  domestic 
revolution  invited,  and  almost  compelled  the 
French  and  Venetians  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  the  Roman  empire  of  the  East. 
Reign  and  In  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  princes,  I  have 
exhibited  the  hypocrisy  and  ambition,  the  ty- 
ranny and  fall,  of  Andronicus,  the  last  male  of 
the  Comnenian  family,  who  reigned  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  revolution,  which  cast  him  head- 
long from  the  throne,  saved  and  exalted  Isaac 
Angelus,*  who  descended  by  the  females  from 
the  same  imperial  dynasty.  The  successor  of 
a  second  Nero  might  have  found  it  an  easy  task 
to  deserve  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  they  sometimes  had  reason  to  regret  the 
administration  of  Andronicus.  The  sound  and 
vigorous  mind  of  the  tyrant  was  capable  of  dis- 
cerning the  connection  between  his  own  and  the 
public  interest ;  and  while  he  was  feared  by  all 
who  could  inspire  him  with  fear,  the  unsus- 
pected people,  and  the  remote  provinces,  might 
bless  the  inexorable  justice  of  their  master. 
But  his  successor  was  vain  and  jealous  of  the 
supreme  power,  which  he  wanted  courage  and 

*  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Isaac  Angelus  is  composed,  in  three 
books,  by  the  senator  Nicetas  (p.  228-290) ;  and  his  offices  of  logothete, 
or  principal  secretary,  and  jnu'ge  of  the  yeil  or  palace,  could  not  bribe 
the  impartiality  of  the  historian  He  wrote,  it  is  true,  after  the  fall  and 
death  of  his  benefactor 
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abilities  to  exercise  ;  his  vices  were  pernicious,   CHAP. 

his  virtues  (if  he  possessed  any  virtues)   were '„„ 

useless  to  mankind;  and  the  Greeks,  who  im- 
puted their  calamities  to  his  negligence,  denied 
him  the  merit  of  any  transient  or  accidental  be- 
nefits of  the  times.  Isaac  slept  on  the  throne, 
and  was  awakened  only  by  the  sound  of  plea- 
sure ;  his  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  come- 
dians and  buffoons,  and  even  to  these  buffoons 
the  emperor  was  an  object  of  contempt ;  his 
feasts  and  buildings  exceeded  the  examples  of 
royal  luxury;  the  number  of  his  eunuchs  and 
domestics  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  ;  and 
the  daily  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  of  sil- 
ver would  swell  to  four  millions  sterling  the 
annual  expence  of  his  household  and  table. 
His  poverty  was  relieved  by  oppression ;  and 
the  public  discontent  was  inflamed  by  equal 
abuses  in  the  collection  and  the  application  of 
the  revenue.  While  the  Greeks  numbered  the 
days  of  their  servitude,  a  flattering  prophet, 
whom  he  rewarded  with  the  dignity  of  patri- 
arch, assured  him  of  a  long  and  victorious 
reign  of  thirty-two  years,  during  which  he 
should  extend  his  sway  to  mount  Libanus,  and 
his  conquests  beyond  the  Euphrates.  But  his 
only  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prediction,  was  a  splendid  and  scandalous  em- 
bassy to  Saladin,1  to  demand  the  restitution  of 

'  See  Bohadin,  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  129-131,  226,  vers.  Sclmltens.  The 
ambassadors  of  Isaac  was  equally  versed  in  the  Greek,  French,  and 
Arabic  languages  ;  a  rare  instance  in  those  times.  His  embassies  were 
received  with  honour,  dismissed  without  effect,  and  reported  with 
•caudal  in  the  West. 

N2 
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CHAP,  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  propose  an  offensive 
fj^and  defensive  league  with  the  enemy  of  the 
Christian  name.  In  these  unworthy  hands,  ot 
Isaac  and  his  brother,  the  remains  of  the  Greek 
empire  crumbled  into  dust.  The  island  of  Cy- 
prus, whose  name  excites  the  ideas  of  elegance 
and  pleasure,  was  usurped  by  his  namesake,  a 
Comnenian  prince:  and  by  a  strange  concate- 
nation of  events,  the  sword  of  our  English  Rich- 
ard bestowed  that  kingdom  on  the  house  of 
Lusignan,  a  rich  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  honour  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  safety 
tbeBuiga-  of  the  capital,  were  deeply  wounded  by  the  re- 
.  volt  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians.  Since 
the  victory  of  the  second  Basil,  they  had  sup- 
ported, above  an  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the 
loose  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  princes  ;  but 
no  effectual  measures  had  been  adopted  to  kn- 
pose  the  yokfe  of  laws  and  manners  on  these 
savage  tribes.  By  the  command  of  Isaac,  their 
sole  means  of  subsistence,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
were  driven  away,  to  contribute  towards  the 
pomp  of  the  royal  nuptials  ;  and  their  fierce 
warriors  were  exasperated  by  the  denial  of  equal 
rank  and  pay  in  the  military  service.  Peter  and 
Asan,  two  powerful  chiefs,  of  the  race  of  the 
ancient  kings,"  asserted  their  own  rights  and  the 
national  freedom:  their  demoniac  impostors  pro- 
claimed to  the  crowd,  that  their  glorious  patron, 
St.  Demetrius,  had  for  ever  deserted  the  cause 

11  Ducange,  Familiae,  Dalmaticae,  p.  318,  310,320.  The  original  cor- 
respondence of  the  Bulgarian  king  and  the  Ron.an  pontiff  is  inscribed 
in  the  Ge&ta  Innocent  m,  c.  66-82,  p.  513,  525 
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of  the  Greeks;  and  the  conflagration  spread  CHAP. 

from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  hills  of w, 

Macedoniaand Thrace.  Aftersome  faint  efforts, 
Isaac  Angelus  and  his  brother  acquiesced  in 
their  independence ;  and  the  imperial  troops 
were  soon  discouraged  by  the  bones  of  their 
fellow-soldiers,  that  were  scattered  along  the 
passes  of  mount  Haemus.  By  the  arms  and 
policy  of  John  or  Joanices,  the  second  kingdom 
of  Bulgaria  was  firmly  established.  The  subtle 
barbarian  sent  an  embassy  to  Innocent  the  third, 
to  acknowledge  himself  a  genuine  son  of  Rome 
in  descent  and  religion  ;x  and  humbly  received 
from  the  pope  the  license  of  coining  money, 
the  royal  title,  and  a  Latin  archbishop  or  pa- 
triarch. The  Vatican  exulted  in  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  Bulgaria,  the  first  object  of  the 
schism ;  and  if  the  Greeks  could  have  preserved 
the  perogatives  of  the  church,  they  would 
gladly  have  resigned  the  rights  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

The  Bulgarians  were  malicious  enough  to  usurpati- 
pray  for  the  long  life  of  Isaac  Angelus,  the  character 
surest  pledge  of  their  freedom  and  prosperity,  of  Aiexim 
Yet  their  chiefs  could  involve  in  the  same  indis-  A.D.  n»«. 
criminate  contempt,  the  family  and  nation  of  the  Aprils, 
emperor.     "  In  all  the  Greeks,"  said  Asan  to 
his  troops,  "  the  same  climate,  and  character, 

x  The  pope  acknowledges  his  pedigree,  a  nobili  urbis  Romae  prosapii 
genitores  tui  originem  traxerunt.  This  tradition,  and  the  strong  resem- 
blance of  the  Latin  and  Wallachian  idioms,  is  explained  by  M.  d'An- 
ville  (Etats  de  1'Europe,  p.  258-262).  The  Italian  colonies  of  the  Daci« 
of  Trajan  were  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Volga,  and  brought  back  by  another  wave  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Danube.  Possible,  but  strange.  * 
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CHAP.  "  and  education,  will  be  productive  of  the  same 
,»,««."  fruits.  Behold  my  lance,"  continued  the 
warrior,  "  and  the  long  streamers  that  float  in 
"  the  wind.  They  differ  only  in  colour;  they 
"  are  formed  of  the  same  silk,  and  fashioned  by 
"  the  same  workman  ;  nor  has  the  stripe  that 
"  is  stained  in  purple,  any  superior  price  or 
"  value  above  its  fellows."*  Several  of 'these 
candidates  for  the  purple  successively  rose  and 
fell  under  the  empire  of  Isaac  :  a  general  who 
had  repelled  the  fleets  of  Sicily,  was  driven  to 
revolt  and  ruin  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince; 
and  his  luxurious  repose  was  disturbed  by  se- 
cret conspiracies  and  popular  insurrections. 
The  emperor  was  saved  by  accident,  or  the  me- 
rit of  his  servants  :  he  was  at  length  oppressed 
by  an  ambitious  brother,  who,  for  the  hope  of  a 
precarious  diadem,  forgot  the  obligations  of  na- 
ture, of  loyalty,  and  of  friendship."  While  Isaac 
in  the  Thracian  vallies  pursued  the  idle  and  so- 
litary pleasures  of  the  chase,  his  brother,  Alexius 
Angelus,  was  invested  with  the  purple,  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  camp :  the  capital 
and  the  clergy  subscribed  to  their  choice ;  and 
the  vanity  of  the  new  sovereign  rejected  the 
name  of  his  fathers  for  the  lofty  and  royal  ap- 
pellation of  the  Comnenian  race.  On  the  des- 

7  This  parable  is  in  the  best  savage  stile ;  but  I  wish  the  \Valacb 
bad  not  introduced  the  classic  name  of  Mysians,  the  experiment  o1 
the  magnet  or  loadstone,  and  the  passage  of  an  old  comic  poet  (Ni 
eetai,  in  Alex.  Comneno,  1.  i,  p,  299,  300) 

*  The  Latins  aggravate  the  ingratitude  of  Alexius,  by  supposing 
that  he  had  been  released  by  his  brother  Isaac  from  Turkish  captivitv 
This  pathetic  tale  had  doubtless  been  repeated  at  Venice  and  Zara; 
but  I  do  not  readily  discover  its  grounds  in  the  Greek  historians. 
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picable  character  of  Isaac  T  have  exhausted  CHAP. 
the  language  of  contempt;  and  can  only  add, „„„„„ 
that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years,  the  baser  Alexi- 
us* was  supported  by  the  masculine  vices  of 
his  wife  Euphrosyne.  The  first  intelligence  of 
his  fall  was  conveyed  to  the  late  emperor  by 
the  hostile  aspect  and  pursuit  of  the  guards,  no 
longer  his  own ;  he  fled  before  them  above  fifty 
miles,  as  far  as  Stagyra  in  Macedonia ;  but  the 
fugitive,  without  an  object,  or  a  follower,  was 
arrested,  brought  back  to  Constantinople,  de- 
prived of  his  eyes,  and  confined  in  a  lonesome 
tower,  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and 
water.  At  the  moment  of  the  revolution,  his 
son  Alexius,  whom  he  educated  in  the  hope 
of  empire,  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was 
spared  by  the  usurper,  and  reduced  to  attend 
his  triumph  both  in  peace  and  war;  but  as 
the  army  was  encamped  on  the  sea-shore,  an 
Italian  vessel  facilitated  the  escape  of  the  royal 
youth;  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor, 
he  eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies,  passed  the 
Hellespont,  and  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  isle 
of  Sicily.  After  saluting  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles,  and  imploring  the  protection  of  pope 
Innocent  the  third,  Alexius  accepted  the  kind 
invitation  of  his  sister  Irene,  the  wife  of  Philip 
of  Swabia,  king  of  the  Romans.  But  in  his  pas- 
sage through  Italy,  he  heard  that  the  flower  of 
Western  chivalry  was  assembled  at  Venice  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  land  :  and  a  ray  of 
hope  was  kindled  in  his  bosom,  that  their  inTin- 

*  See  the  reign  of  Alexius  Angelas,  or  Comnenut,  in  the  three  book* 
of  Nicetai,  p.  291-352. 
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CHAP,  cible  swords  might  be  employed  in  his  father's 
.,  restoration. 


The  fourth  About  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  loss  of  Je- 
"i>!aii98.  rusalem,  the  nobles  of  France  were  again  sum- 
'  moned  to  the  holy  war  by  the  voice  of  a  third 
prophet,  less  extravagant,  perhaps,  than  Peter 
the  hermit,  but  far  below  St.  Bernard  in  the 
merit  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  An  illite- 
rate priest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Fulk 
of  Neuilly,b  forsook  his  parochial  duty,  to  as- 
sume the  more  flattering  character  of  a  popular 
and  itinerant  missionary.  The  fame  of  his  sanc- 
tity and  miracles  was  spread  over  the  land ;  he 
declaimed,  with  severity  and  vehemence,  against 
the  vices  of  the  age;  and  his  sermons,  which  he 
preached  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  converted  the 
robbers,  the  usurpers,  the  prostitutes,  and  even 
the  doctors  and  scholars  of  the  university.  No 
sooner  did  Innocent  the  third  ascend  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  than  he  proclaimed  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  the  obligation  of  a  new  cru- 
sade.' The  eloquent  pontiff  described  the  ruin 
of  Jerusalem,  the  triumph  of  the  pagans,  and  the 
shame  of  Christendom :  his  liberality  proposed 
the  redemption  of  sins,  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
all  who  should  serve  in  Palestine,  either  a  year 
in  person,  or  two  years  by  a  substitute;11  and 

b  See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xvi,  p.  26,  Sec.  and  Villehardouin. 
No.  1,  with  the  observations  of  Ducange,  which  I  always  mean  to 
quote  with  the  original  text. 

*  The  contemporary  life  of  pope  Innocent  in,  published  by  Baluze 
and  Muratori  (Scriptores  Rerum  Italicanim,  torn-  Hi,  pars  i,  p.  486- 
668),  is  most  valuable  for  the  important  and  original  documents 
which  are  inserted  in  the  text.  The  bull  of  the  crusade  may  be  read, 
c.  64,  85. 

4  Por-ce  quc  cil  pardon,  fut  isse  gran,  si  s'en  e&meurent  mult  li 

cuers 
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among  his  legates  and  orators,  who  blew  the  CH/F 

sacred  trumpet,  Fulk  of  Neuilly  was  the  loud-.^.l' 

est  and  most  successful.  The  situation  of  the 
principal  monarchs  was  averse  to  the  pious 
summons.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  second 
was  a  child,  and  his  kingdom  of  Germany  was 
disputed  by  the  rival  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
Swabia,  the  memorable  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines.  Philip  Augustus  of  France 
had  performed,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
renew,  the  perilous  vow ;  but  as  he  was  not . 
less  ambitious  of  praise  than  of  power,  he  cheer- 
fully instituted1  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  defence 
of  the  Holy  land.  Richard  of  England  was 
satiated  with  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  his 
first  adventure,  and  he  presumed  to  deride  the 
exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  who  was  not 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  kings.  "  You  ad- 
"  vise  me,"  said  Plantagenet,  "  to  dismiss  my 
"  three  daughters,  pride,  avarice,  and  inconti- 
"  nence :  I  bequeath  them  to  the  most  deserv- 
"  ing ;  my  pride  to  the  knights-templars,  my 
"  avarice  to  the  monks  of  Cisteaux,  and  my  in- 
"  continence  to  the  prelates."  But  the  preach- 
er was  heard  and  obeyed  by  the  great  vassals, 
the  princes  of  the  second  order ;  and  Theobald, 
or  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  was  the  fore- 
most in  the  holy  race.  The  valiant  youth,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  was  encouraged 
by  the  domestic  examples  of  his  father,  who 
marched  in  the  second  crusade  and  of  his  el- 

cucrs  des  genz,  et  mult  s'en  croisierent,  pore  que  li  pardon*  ere  si  gran. 
Viilt'hardouin,  No.  1.  Our  philosophers  may  refine  on  the  causes  of 
i. it  crukades,  but  such  were  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  French  knight. 
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CHAP    der  brother,  who  had  ended  his  days  in  Pales- 

T  \" 

;,_  tine  with  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  :  two 

thousand  two  hundred  knights  owed  service 
Embraced  an(j  homage  to-  his  peerage:"    the  nobles   of 

by  the  ba-  ..       *  „       , 

ronsof     Champagne   excelled   m  all  the  exercises  of 
France.    war  .f  anc^  Dy  njs  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 

Navarre,  Thibaut  could  draw  a  band  of  hardy 
Gascons  from  either  side  of  the  Pyrensean  moun- 
tains. His  companion  in  arms  was  Louis,  count 
of  Blois  and  Chartres  ;  like  himself  of  regal  li- 
neage, for  both  the  princes  were  nephews,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. In  a  crowd  of  prelates  and  barons,  who 
imitated  their  zeal,  I  distinguish  the  birth  and 
merit  of  Matthew  of  Montmorency ;  the  famous 
Simon  of  Montfort,  the  scourge  of  the  Albi- 
geois ;  and  a  valiant  noble,  Jeffrey  of  Villehar- 
douin,8  marshal  of  Champagne,11  who  has  con- 
descended, in  the  rude  idiom  of  his  age  and 
country,1  to  write  or  dictate  an  original  naria- 

c  This  number  of  fiefs  (of  which  1800  owed  liege  homage)  was 
enrolled  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Troyes,  and  attested,  A.  i>. 
1213,  liy  the  marshal  and  butler  of  Champagne  (Ducange,  Obscrv.  p. 
254). 

1  Campania militia?  privilegio  singularius  excellit in  ty- 

roriniis prolnsione  armorum,  &c.  Ducange,  p.  249,  from  the  old 

Chronicle  of  Jerusalem,  A.  u.  1177-1199. 

c  The  name  of  Villehardouin  was  taken  from  a  village  and  castle  in 
the  diocese  of  Troyes,  near  the  river  Aube,  between  Bar  and  Arceis. 
The  family  was  ancient  and  noble  ;  the  elder  branch  of  our  historian 
existed  after  the  year  1400;  the  younger,  which  acquired  the  principa- 
lity of  Achaia,  merged  in  the  house  of  Savoy  (Ducange,  p.  235-245). 

h  This  office  was  held  by  his  father  and  his  descendants  ;  but  Du- 
cange has  not  bunted  it  with  his  usual  sagacity.  I  find  that  in  the  year 
1356,  it  was  in  the  family  of  Confians  ;  but  these  provincial,  have  been 
long  since  eclipsed  by  the  national,  marshals  of  France. 

1  This  language,  of  which  I  shall  produce  some  specimens,  is  explain- 
ed by  Vigenere  and  Ducange,  in  a  version  and  glossary.  '•  The  presi- 
dent des  Brossts  (Mechanume  des  Languei,  torn,  ii,  p.  88)  givei  it  at 

the 
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tivek  of  the  councils  and  actions  in  which  he  bore  CHAP. 

a  memorable  part.     At  the  same  time,  Baldwin ',„„ 

count  of  Flanders,  who  had  married  the  sister 
of  Thibaut,  assumed  the  cross  at  Bruges,  with 
his  brother  Henry  and  the  principal  knights 
and  citizens  of  that  rich  and  industrious  pro- 
vince.1 The  vow  which  the  chiefs  had  pro- 
nounced in  churches,  they  ratified  in  tourna- 
ments :  the  operations  of  the  war  were  debated 
in  full  and  frequent  assemblies;  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  seek  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  in 
Egypt,  a  country,  since  Saladin's  death,  which 
was  almost  ruined  by  famine  and  civil  war. 
But  the  fate  of  so  many  royal  armies  displayed 
the  toils  and  perils  of  a  land  expedition ;  and, 
if  the  Flemings  dwelt  along  the  ocean,  the 
French  barons  were  destitute  of  ships,  and  ig- 
norant of  navigation.  They  embraced  the  wise 
resolution  of  choosing  six  deputies  or  represen- 
tatives, of  whom  Villehardouin  was  one,  with  a 
discretionary  trust  to  direct  the  motions,  and 
to  pledge  the  faith,  of  the  whole  confederacy 
The  maritime  states  of  Italy  were  alone  pos 
sessed  of  the  means  of  transporting  the  holy 
warriors,  with  their  arms  and  horses;  and  the 

the  example  of  a  language  which  has  ceased  to  be  French,  and  is  un- 
derstood only  by  grammarians. 

k  His  age  and  his  own  expression,  moi  qui  ceste  oeuvre  dicta  (No. 
62,  &c.)  may  justify  the  suspicion  (more  probable  than  Mr.  Wood's  on 
Homer)  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Yet  Champagne  may 
boast  of  the  two  first  historians,  the  noble  authors  of  French  prose, 
Villehardouin  and  Joitiville. 

1  The  crusade  and  reigns  of  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Baldwin  and  his 
brother  Henry,  are  the  subject  of  a  particular  history  by  the  Jesuit 
Doutremens  (Constantinopolis  Belgica;  Turuaci,  1638,  in  4to)  whick 
I  have  only  seen  with  the  eyes  of  Ducange. 
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CHAP    six  deputies  proceeded  to  Venice  to  solicit,  on 

„ J^  motives  of  piety  or  interest,  the   aid   of  that 

powerful  republic* 

state  of  In  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  I  have  men- 
tionedm  the  flight  of  the  Venetians  from  the  fal- 
len  cities  of  the  continent,  and  their  obscure 
shelter  in  the  chain  of  islands  that  line  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  Adriatic  gulf.  In  the  midst  of 
the  waters,  free,  indigent,  laborious,  and  inac- 
cessible,  they  gradually  coalesced  into  a  re- 
public. The  first  foundations  of  Venice  were 
laid  in  the  island  of  Rialto ;  and  the  annual 
election  of  the  twelve  tribunes  was  superseded 
by  the  permanent  office  of  a  duke  or  doge.  On 
the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  the  Venetians 
exult  in  the  belief  of  primitive  and  perpetual 
independence."  Against  the  Latins,  their  an- 
tique freedom  has  been  asserted  by  the  sword, 
and  may  be  justified  by  the  pen.  Charlemagne 
himself  resigned  all  claim  of  sovereignty  to  the 
islands  of  the  Adriatic  gulf;  his  son  Pepin  was 
repulsed  in  the  attacks  of  the  lagunas  or  canals, 
too  deep  for  the  cavalry,  and  too  shallow  for 
the  vessels ;  and  in  every  age,  under  the  Ger- 
man Caesars,  the  lands  of  the  republic  have  been 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  were  considered 
by  themselves,  by  strangers,  and  by  their  sove- 
reigns, as  an  inalienable  portion  of  the  Greek 

m  History,  &c.  vol.  vi,  p.  126-129. 

n  The  foundation  and  independence  of  Venice,  and  Pepin's  nva- 
»ion,  are  discussed  by  Pagi  (Critica,  torn.  Hi,  A.  D.  810,  No.  4,  &c.), 
and  Beretti  (Dissert.  Corograph.  Italiae  medii  jEvi,  in  Muratori  Script, 
torn,  x,  p.  155).  The  two  critics  have  a  slight  bias ;  the  Frenchman 
adverse,  the  Italian  favourable,  to  the  republic. 
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empire;0  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  CHAH. 

proofs  of  their  subjection  are  numerous   and J,_ 

unquestionable ;  and  the  vain  titles,  the  servile 
honours,  of  the  Byzantine  court,  so  ambitiously 
solicited  by  their  dukes,  would  have  degraded 
the  magistrates  of  a  free  people.  But  the  bands 
of  this  dependence,  which  was  never  absolute 
or  rigid,  were  imperceptibly  relaxed  by  the  am- 
bition of  Venice  and  the  weakness  of  Constan- 
tinople. Obedience  was  softened  into  respect, 
privilege  ripened  into  prerogative,  and  the  free- 
dom of  domestic  government  was  fortified  by  the 
independence  of  foreign  dominion.  The  mari- 
time cities  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia  bowed  to  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  when  they  arm- 
ed against  the  Normans  in  the  cause  of  Alexius, 
the  emperor  applied,  not  to  the  duty  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  to  the  gratitude  and  generosity  of  his 
faithful  allies.  The  sea  was  their  patrimony  :p 
the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Tuscany  to  Gibraltar,  were  indeed  abandoned 
to  their  rivals  of  Pisa  and  Genoa;  but  the  Vene- 

0  When  the  son  of  Charlemagne  asserted  his  right  of  sovereignly 
he  was  answered  by  the  loyal  Venetians,  on  hptis  ?*x»<  0£X»/t«v  Eivai  ia 
p^uuiwv  jWiXfttf  (Constantin.  Porphyrogenit.  de  Administrat.  Imperii, 
pars  ii,  c.  28,  p.  85) ;  and  the  report  of  the  ninth,  established  the  fact 
of  the  tenth  century,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  embassy  of  Liutprand 
of  Cremona.  The  annual  tribute,  which  the  emperor  allows  them  to 
pay  to  the  king  of  Italy,  alleviates,  by  doubling  their  servitude  •  but 
the  hateful  word  JBXOJ  must  be  translated  as  in  the  charter  of  827, 
(Laugier,  Hist,  de  Venice,  torn,  i,  p.  67,  &c.)  by  the  softer  appellation 
of  subditi,  orjldeles. 

f  See  the  25th  and  30th  dissertations  of  the  Antiqnitates  medii  &)v: 
of  Muratori.  From  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  I  understand 
that  the  Venetians  did  not  trade  to  England  before  the  year  1323.  The 
most  flourishing  state  of  their  wealth  and  commerce,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  agreeably  described  by  the  Abbe  Dubo* 
(Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Chambray,  torn,  ii,  p.  441-480). 
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CHAP,  tians  acquired  an  early  and  lucrative  share  of 
^  the  commerce  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Their 
riches  increased  with  the  increasing  demand  of 
Europe :  their  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass, 
perhaps  the  institution  of  their  bank,  are  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  in  the  magnificence  of  public  and 
private  life.  To  assert  her  flag,  to  avenge  her 
injuries,  to  protect  the  freedom  of  navigation, 
the  republic  could  launch  and  man  a  fleet  of  an 
hundred  gallies ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Normans,  were  encountered  by  her  na- 
val arms.  The  Franks  of  Syria  were  assisted 
by  the  Venetians  in  the  reduction  of  the  sea- 
coast;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  blind  nor  dis- 
interested; and  in  the  conquest  of  Tyre,  they 
shared  the  sovereignty  of  a  city,  the  first  seat 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  policy  of 
Venice  was  marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading, 
and  the  insolence  of  a  maritime,  power ;  yet  her 
ambition  was  prudent ;  nor  did  she  often  forget 
that  if  armed  gallies  were  the  effect  and  safe- 
guard, merchant  vessels  were  the  cause  and 
supply,  of  her  greatness.  In  her  religion  she 
avoided  the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  without 
yielding  a  servile  obedience  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; and  a  free  intercourse  with  the  infidels  of 
every  clime  appears  to  have  allayed  betimes 
the  fever  of  superstition.  Her  primitive  govern- 
ment was  a  loose  mixture  of  democracy  and 
monarchy ;  the  doge  was  elected  by  the  votes 
of  the  general  assembly  ;  as  long  as  he  was  po- 
pular arid  successful,  he  reigned  with  the  pomp 
and  authority  of  a  prince;  but  in  the  frequent 
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revolutions  of  the  state,   he  was  deposed,  01  CHAP. 
banished,  or  slain,  by  the  justice  or  injustice  f 
of  the  multitude.     The  twelfth  century  pro- 
duced the  first  rudiments  of  the  wise  and  jea- 
lous aristocracy,  which  has  reduced  the  doge 
to  a  pageant,  and  the  people  to  a  cypher.q 

When  the  six  ambassadors  of  the  French  pil-  Alliance 
grims  arrived  at  Venice,  theywerehospitably  en-  «f  tlie 

..         -I-,-,  *  n     -•.*      *     •,  French 

tertained  m  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  by  the  reign-  and 
ing  duke:  his  name  was  Henry  Dandolo  ;r  and 
he  shone  in  the  last  period  of  human  life  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  times. 
Under  the  weight  of  years,  and  after  the  loss  of 
his  eyes,*  Dandolo  retained  a  sound  understand- 
ing and  manly  courage;  the  spirit  of  an  hero, 
ambitious  to  signalize  his  reign  by  some  memo- 
rable exploits ;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  patriot, 
anxious  to  build  his  fame  on  the  glorv  and  ad- 

"•  The  Venetians  have  been  slow  in  writing  and  publishing  their  his- 
tory. Their  most  ancient  monuments  are,  1.  The  rude  Chronicle  (per- 
haps) of  John  Sagorninus  (Venezia,  1765,  in  octavo),  which  represents 
the  state  and  manners  of  Venice  in  the  year  1008.  2.  The  larger  his- 
tory of  the  doge  (1342-1354)  Andrew  Dandolo,  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  twelfth  torn,  of  Muratori,  A.  D.  1728.  The  History  of  Ve- 
nice by  the  Abb£  Laugier  (Paris,  1728)  is  a  work  of  some  merit,  which 
I  have  chiefly  used  for  the  constitutional  part. 

'  Henry  Dandolo  was  eighty-four  at  his  election  (A.  D.  1192),  and 
ninety-seven  at  his  death  (A.  D,  1205).  See  the  Observations  of  Du- 
cange  sur  Villehardouin,  No.  204.  But  this  extraoi-dinary  longevity  is 
not  observed  by  the  original  writers,  nor  does  there  exist  another  ex- 
ample of  aii  hero  near  an  hundred  years  of  age.  Theophrastus  might 
afford  an  instance  of  a  writer  of  ninety-nine  ;  but  instead  of  immttrr* 
(Prcoem.  ad  Character),  I  am  much  inclined  to  read  i5J«M>>*«»T«,  with 
his  last  editor  Fischer,  and  the  first  thoughts  of  Casaubon.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  should  sup- 
port themselves  till  such  a  period  of  life. 

*  The  modern  Venetians  (Laugier,  torn,  ii,  p.  119)  accuse  the  empe- 
ror Manuel ;  but  the  calumny  is  refuted  by  Villehardouin  and  the  old 
writers,  who  suppose  that  Dandolo  lost  his  eyes  by  a  wound  (No.  34, 
and  Ducangc). 
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CHAP,  vantage  of  his  country.  He  praised  the  bold 
.~,~,«.,  enthusiasm  and  liberal  confidence  of  the  barons 
and  their  deputies  ;  in  such  a  cause,  and  with 
such  associates,  he  should  aspire,  were  he  a  pri- 
vate man,  to  terminate  his  life  ;  but  he  was  the 
servant  of  the  republic,  and  some  delay  was  re- 
quisite to  consult,  on  this  arduous  business,  the 
judgment  of  his  colleagues.  The  proposal  of 
the  French  was  first  debated  by  the  six  sages 
who  had  been,  recently  appointed  to  controul 
the  administration  of  the  doge:  it  was  next  dis- 
closed to  the  forty  members  of  the  council  of 
state  ;  and  finally  communicated  to  the  legis 
lative  assembly  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  repre- 
sentatives, who  were  annually  chosen  in  the  six 
quarters  of  the  city.  In  peace  and  war,  the  doge 
was  still  the  chief  of  the  republic;  his  legal 
authority  was  supported  by  the  personal  repu- 
tation of  Dandolo  ;  his  arguments  of  public  in 
terest  were  balanced  and  approved  ;  and  he 
was  authorised  to  inform  the  ambassadors  of 
the  following  conditions  of  the  treaty.1  It  was 
proposed  that  the  crusaders  should  assemble  at 
Venice,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  the  ensuing 
year  :  that  flat-bottomed  vessels  should  be  pre- 
pared for  four  thousand  five  hundred  horses, 
and  nine  thousand  squires,  with  a  number  of 
ships  sufficient  for  the  embarkation  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  knights,  and  twenty 
thousand  foot  :  that  during  a  term  of  nine 
months  they  should  be  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, and  transported  to  whatever  coast  the 

1  See  the  original  treaty  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Dandolo,  p. 
S23-32G. 
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service  of  God  and  Christendom  should  require;  CHAP. 

and  that  the  republic  should  join  the  armament f 

with  a  squadron  of  fifty  gallies.  It  was  required 
that  the  pilgrims  should  pay,  before  their  depar- 
ture, a  sum  of  eighty-five  thousand  marks  of 
silver;  and  that  all  conquests,  by  sea  and  land, 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  confede- 
rates. The  terms  were  hard;  but  the  emergency 
was  pressing,  and  the  French  barons  were  not 
less  profuse  of  money  than  of  blood.  A  general 
assembly  was  convened  to  ratify  the  treaty;  the 
stately  chapel  and  palace  of  St.  Mark  were  filled 
with  ten  thousand  citizens  ;  and  the  noble  depu- 
ties were  taught  a  new  lesson  of  humbling  them- 
selves before  the  majesty  of  the  people.  "  Illus- 
"  trious  Venetians,"  said  the  marshal'of  Cham- 
pagne, "  we  are  sent  by  the  greatest  and  most 
"  powerful  barons  of  France,  to  implore  the  aid 
"  of  the  masters  of  the  sea.  for  the  deliverance 
"  of  Jerusalem.  They  have  eQJoined  us  to  fall 
"  prostrate  at  your  feet;  nor  will  we  rise>from 
"  the  ground,  till  you  have  promised  to  avenge 
"  with  us  the  injuries  of  Christ."  The  elo- 
quence of  their  words  and  tears,"  their  martial 
aspect,  and  suppliant  attitude,  were  applauded 
by  an  -universal  shout ;  as  it  were,  says  Jeffrey, 
by  the  sound  of  an  earthquake.  The  venerable 
doge  ascended  the  pulpit  to  urge  their  request 

u  A  reader  of  Villehardonin  must  observe  the  frequent  tears  of  the 
marshal  and  his  brother  knights,  Sachiez  que  la  ot  mainte  lerme 
plorec  de  pitie  (No.  17)  •,  mult  plorant  (ibid) ;  mainte  lerme  plorce 
(No.  34);  si  oreut  mult  pitie  tt  ploiennt  mult  durement  (No.  GO); 
i  ot  maint  lerme  ploree  de  piti£  (No.  202)  They  weep  on  e\ery  occa- 
sion of  grief,  joy,  or  devotion. 

VOL.    XI.  O 
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CHAP,  by  those  motives  of  honour  and  virtue,  which 

LX 

'„„ alone  can  be  offered  to  a  popular  assembly;  the 


treaty  was  transcribed  on  parchment,  attested 
with  oaths  and  seals,  mutually  accepted  by  the 
weeping  and  joyful  representatives  of  France 
and  Venice ;  and  despatched  to  Rome  for  the 
approbation  of  pope  Innocent  the  third.     Two 
thousand  marks  were  borrowed  of  the"  mer- 
.     chants  for  the  first  expences  of  the  armament. 
Of  the  six  deputies,  two  repassed  the  Alps  to 
announce  their  success,  while  their  four  com- 
panions made  a  fruitless  trial  of  the  zeal  and 
emulation  of  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa. 
Assembly       ^ne  execution  of  the  treaty  was  still  opposed 
and  dc-    by   unforeseen    difficulties    and    delays.     The 

partnre 

of  the  marshal,  on  his  return  to  Troyes,  was  embraced 
from  Ve-  and  approved  by  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne, 
A.i>e.'i202  who  had  been  unanimously  chosen  general  of 
Oct.  s.  {fog  confederates.  But  the  health  of  that  va- 
liant youth  already  declined,  and  soon  became 
hopeless;  and  he  deplored  the  untimely  fate 
which  condemned  him  to  expire,  not  in  a  field 
of  battle,  but  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  To  his 
brave  and  numerous  vassals  the  dying  prince 
distributed  his  treasures:  they  swore  in  his 
presence  to  accomplish  his  vow  and  their  own; 
but  some  there  were,  says  the  marshal,  who  ac- 
cepted his  gifts  and  forfeited  their  word.  The 
more  resolute  champions  of  the  cross  held  a 
parliament  at  Soissons  for  the  election  of  anew 
general ;  but  such  was  the  incapacity,  or  jea- 
lousy, or  reluctance,  of  the  princes  of  France, 
that  none  could  be  found  both  able  and  willing 
to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  They 
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acquiesced  in  the  choice  of  a  stranger,  of  Boni-  CHAP. 

face    Marquis  of  Montferrat,    descended  of  a ,„, 

race  of  heroes,  and  himself  of  conspicuous  fame 
in  the  wars  and  negociations  of  the  times  ;x  nor 
could  the  piety  or  ambition  of  the  Italian  chief 
decline  this  honourable  invitation.  After  visit- 
ing the  French  court,  where  he  was  received  as 
a  friend  and  kinsman,  the  marquis,  in  the  church 
of  Soissons,  was  invested  with  the  cross  of  a 
pilgrim  and  the  staff  of  a  general ;  and  imme- 
diately repassed  the  Alps,  to  prepare  for  the 
distant  expedition  of  the  East.  About  the  fes- 
tival of  the  pentecost  he  displayed  his  banner, 
and  marched  towards  Venice  at  the  head  of  the 
Italians :  he  was  preceded  or  followed  by  the 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Blois,  and  the  most  re- 
spectable barons  of  France ;  and  their  numbers 
were  swelled  by  the  pilgrims  of  Germany/ 
whose  object  and  motives  were  similar  to  their 
own.  The  Venetians  had  fulfilled,  and  even 
surpassed  their  engagements  :  stables  were  con- 
structed for  the  horses,  and  barracks  for  the 
troops ;  the  magazines  were  abundantly  re- 
plenished with  forage  and  provisions ;  and  the 
fleet  of  transports,  ships,  and  gallies,  was  ready 
to  hoist  sail,  as  soon  as  the  republic  had  re- 
ceived the  price  of  the  freight  and  armament. 

*  By  a  victory  (A.  p  1191)  over  the  citizens  of  Asti,  by  a  crusade  to 
Palestine,  and  by  an  embassy  fiom  the  pope  to  the  German  princes 
Mmatori,  Anuali  u1  Italia,  torn,  x,  p.  163,  202). 

1  See  the  crusade  of  the  Germans  in  the  Historia  C.  P.  of  Gunther 
("Canisii  Antiq.  Lect.  toin.  iv,  p.  v-viii),  who  celebrates  the  pilgrimage 
of  hi?  abbot  Martin,  one  of  the  preaching  rivals  of  Fulk  of  Nenilly. 
Hi«  monastery,  of  the  Cisttitian  order,  was  situate  in  the  diocese  of 
Basil 
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CHAP.  But  that  price  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  the 

,,h~ crusaders  who  were  assembled  at  Venice.    The 

Flemings,  whose  obedience  to  their  count  was 
voluntary  and  precarious,  had  embarked  in 
their  vessels  for  the  long  navigation  of  the  ocean 
and  Mediterranean ;  and  many  of  the  French 
and  Italians  had  preferred  a  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  passage  from  Marseilles  and  Apulia 
to  the  Holy  land.  Each  pilgrim  might  com- 
plain, that  after  he  had  furnished  his  own  con- 
tribution, he  was  made  responsible  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  his  absent  brethren ;  the  gold  and 
silver  plate  of  the  chiefs,  which  they  freely  de- 
livered to  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  was  a  ge- 
•  nerous  but  inadequate  sacrifice ;  and  after  all 

their  efforts,  thirty-four  thousand  marks  were 
still  wanting  to  complete  the  stipulated  sum. 
The  obstacle  was 'removed  by  the  policy  and 
patriotism  of  the  doge,  who  proposed  to  the  ba- 
rons, that  if  they  would  join  their  arms  in  re- 
ducing some  revolted  cities  of  Dalmatia,  he 
would  expose  his  person  in  the  holy  war,  and 
obtain  from  the  republic  a  long  indulgence,  till 
some  wealthy  conquest  should  afford  the  means 
of  satisfying  the  debt.  After  much  scruple  and 
hesitation,  they  chose  rather  to  accept  the  offer 
than- to  relinquish  the  enterprise;  and  the  first 
hostilities  of  the  fleet  and  army  were  directed 
against  Zara,z  a  strong  city  of  the  Sclavonian 

*  Jadcra,  now  Zara,  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  acknowledged  Au- 
gustus for  its  parent.  It  is  now  only  two  miles  round,  and  contains 
five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  the  fortifications  are  strong,  and 
it  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge.  See  the  travels  of  the  two 
companions,  Spon  and  Wheeler  (Voyage  de  Dalmatie,  de  Grece,  Ac. 
torn,  i,  p.  64-70.  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  8-14) ;  the  last  of  whom, 

by 
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coast,  which  had  renounced  its  allegiance  to  CHAP. 
Venice,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  king 


of  Hungary.3  The  crusaders  burst  the  chain  siege  of 
or  boom  of  the  harbour;  landed  their  horses,  NOT.'IO. 
troops,  and  military  engines ;  and  compelled 
the  inhabitants,  after  a  defence  of  five  days,  to 
surrender  at  discretion :  their  lives  were  spared, 
but  the  revolt  was  punished  by  the  pillage  of 
their  houses  and  the  demolition  of  their  walls. 
The  season  was  far  advanced ;  the  French  and 
Venetians  resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  se- 
cure harbour  and  plentiful  country ;  but  their 
repose  was  disturbed  by  national  and  tumul- 
tuous quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners. 
The  conquest  of  Zara  had  scattered  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  scandal :  the  arms  of  the  allies 
had  been  stained  in  their  outset  with  the  blood, 
not  of  infidels,  but  of  Christians :  the  king  of 
Hungary  and  his  new  subjects  were  themselves 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross ;  and  the 
scruples  of  the  devout,  were  magnified  by  the 
fear  or  lassitu.de  of  the  reluctant,  pilgrims.  The  , 

pope  had  excommunicated  the  false  crusaders 
who  had  pillaged  and  masacred  their  brethren,* 
and  only  the  marquis  Boniface  and  Simon  of 
Montfort  escaped  these  spiritual  thunders ;  the 
one  by  his  absence  from  the  siege,  the  other  by 

by  mistaking  Sistertia  for  Sistertii,  values  au  arch  with  statues  and 
columns  at  twelve  pounds.  If,  in  his  time,  there  were  no  trees  near 
Zara,  the  cherry-trees  were  not  yet  planted  which  produce  «ur  incom- 
parable marusqitin. 

*•  Catena  (Hist.  Critica  Reg.  Hungarian,  Stirpis  Arpad.  torn,  iv,  p. 
630-558),  collects  all  the  facts  and  testimonies  most  adverse  to  the  COB- 
querors  of  Zara. 

b  See  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  pope,  in  the 
Epistles  of  Innocent  in.  Gesta,  c.  86,  87,  38. 
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CHAP,  his  final  departure  from  the  camp.  Innocent 
....'..'„.. might  absolve  the  simple  and  submissive  peni- 
tents of  France ;  but  he  was  provoked  by  the 
stubborn  reason  of  the  Venetians,  who  refused 
to  confess  their  guilt,  to  accept  their  pardon, 
or  to  allow,  in  their  temporal  concerns,  the  in- 
terposition of  a  priest. 

Alliance  The  assembly  of  such  formidable  powers  by 
MdeiV5"1"  sea  and  land  had  revived  the  hopes  of  young* 
Greek11"  Alexius ;  and,  both  at  Venice  and  Zara,  he  soli- 
cited the  arms  of  the  crusaders,  for  his  own  re- 
storation and  his  father's*  deliverance.  The 
royal  youth  was  recommended  by  Philip  king  of 
Germany :  his  prayers  and  presence  excited  the 
compassion  of  the  camp;  and  his  cause  was  em- 
braced and  pleaded  by  the  marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat  and  the  doge  of  Venice,  A  double  alliance, 
and  the  dignity  of  Cresar,  had  connected  with 
the  imperial  family  the  two  elder  brothers  of 
Boniface:'  he  expected  to  derive  a  kingdom 
from  the  important  service;  and  the  more  gene- 
rous ambition  of  Dandolo  was  eager  to  secure 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  trade  and  dominion 

"  A  modern  reader  is  surprised  to  hear  of  the  valet  de  Constantino- 
ple as  applied  to  young  Alexius,  on  account  of  his  youth,  like  the  in- 
fants of  Spain,  and  the  nobilissimus  puer  of  the  Romans.  The  pages  and 
raids  of  the  knights  were  as  noble  as  themselves  (Villehardouui  and 
Ducange,  No.  36). 

-  The  emperor  Isaac  is  styled  by  Villchardouin,Sursac  (No.  35,  &c.) 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  French  Sire,  or  the  Greek  Kwp  (*vfut) 
melted  into  its  proper  name ;  the  farther  corruptions  of  Tursac  and 
Conserac  will  instruct  us  what  licence  may  have  been  used  in  the  old 
dynasties  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

"  Reinier  and  Conrad  :  the  former  married  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus ;  the  latter  was  the  husband  of  Theodora 
Angela,  sister  of  the  emperor  Isaac  and  Alexius.  Conrad  abandoned 
the  Greek  court  and  princes  for  the  glory  of  defending  Tyre  agaiust 
Saladin  (Ducange,  Fara.  Byzaut.  p.  187,  203). 
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that  might  accrue  to  his  country/  Their  influ-  CHAP. 
ence  procured  a  favourable  audience  for  the  am-^ 
bassadors  of  Alexius ;  and  if  the  magnitude  of 
his  offers  .excited  some  suspicion,  the  motives 
and  rewards  which  he  displayed  might  justify 
the  delay  and  diversion  of  those  forces  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  deliverance  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  promised,  in  his  own  and  his  father's 
name,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  be  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Constantinople,  they  would  termi- 
nate the  long  schism  of  the  Greeks,  and  submit 
themselves  and  their  people  to  the  lawful  supre- 
macy of  the  Romish  church.  He  engaged  to 
recompence  the  labours  and  merits  of  the  cru- 
saders, by  the  immediate  payment  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  marks  of  silver;  to  accompany 
them  in  person  to  Egypt ;  or,  if  it  should  be 
judged  more  advantageous,  to  maintain,  during 
a  year,  ten  thousand  men,  and,  during  his  life, 
five  hundred  knights,  for  the  service  of  the  Holy 
land.  These  tempting  conditions  were  accept- 
ed by  the  republic  of  Venice;  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  doge  and  marquis  persuaded  the  counts 
of  Flanders,  Blois,  and  St.  Pol,  with  eighty  ba- 
rons of  France,  to  join  in  the  glorious  enterprise. 
A  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
confirmed  by  their  oaths  and  ?eals ;  and  each 
individual,  according  to  his  situation  and  cha- 
racter, was  swayed  by  the  hope  of  public  or 
private  advantage ;  by  the  honour  of  restoring 

f  Nicetas  (in  Alexio  Comneno,  1.  Hi.  c.  9)  accnsos  the  doge  and  Ve- 
netians  as  the  first  authors  of  the  war  against  Constantinople,  and 
considers  only  as  a  xiy*«  vwtf  xv/uart,  the  arrival  and  shameful  offer*  of 
the  roya.1  exile. 
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CHAP,  an  exiled  monarch ;  or  by  the  sincere  and  pro- 
,*_,,,bable  opinion,  that  their  efforts  in  Palestine 
would  be  fruitless  and  unavailing,  and  that  th 
acquisition  of  Constantinople  must  precede  and 
prepare  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  But  they 
were  the  chiefs  or  equals  of  a  valiant  band  of 
freemen  and  volunteers,  who  thought  and  acted 
for  themselves :  the  soldiers  and  clergy  were 
divided;  and,  if  a  large  majority  subscribed  to 
the  alliance,  the  numbers  and  arguments  of  the 
dissidents  were  strong  and  respectable.8  The 
boldest  hearts  were  appalled  by  the  report  of 
the  naval  power  and  impregnable  strength  of 
Constantinople ;  and  their  apprehensions  were 
disguised  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  to  them- 
selves, by  the  more  decent  objections  of  reli- 
gion and  duty.  They  alleged  the  sanctity  of  a 
vow,  which  had  drawn  them  from  their  families 
and  homes  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre; 
nor  should  the  dark  and  crooked  councils  of 
human  policy  divert  them  from  a  pursuit,  the 
event  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Their  first  offence,  the  attack  of  Zara, 
had  been  severely  punished  by  the  reproach  of 
their  conscience  and  the  censures  of  the  pope; 
nor  would  they  again  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-christians.  The  apostle  of 
Rome  had  pronounced ;  nor  would  they  usurp 
the  right  of  avenging  with  the  sword  the  schism 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  doubtful  usurpation  of 
the  Byzantine  monarch.  On  these  principle* 

1  Villehardouin  and  Gunther  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  two 
parties.  The  abbot  Martin  left  the  army  at  Zara,  proceeded  to  Pales- 
tine, was  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  became  a  reluctant 
witness  of  the  second  sie«c. 
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or  pretences,  many  pilgrims,  the  most  distin-  CHAP. 
giiished  for  their  valour  and  piety,  withdrew 


from  the  camp;  and  their  retreat  was  less  per- 
nicious than  the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  a 
discontented  party,  that  laboured,  on  every  oc- 
casion, to  separate  the  army  and  disappoint  the 
enterprise. 

Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  departure 
of  the  fleet  and  army  was  vigorously  pressed  by 
the  Venetians  ;  whose  zeal  for  the  service  of  the 
royal  youth  concealed  a  just  resentment  to  his  A.».  120*, 
mtion  and  family.  They  were  mortified  by  jH"eli. 
the  recent  preference  which  had  been  given  to 
Pisa,  the  rival  of  their  trade;  they  had  a  long 
arrear  of  debt  and  injury  to  liquidate  with  the 
Byzantine  court ;  and  Dandolo  might  not  dis- 
courage the  popular  tale,  that  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  eyes  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  who 
perfidiously  violated  the  sanctity  of  an  ambas- 
sador. A  similar  armament,  for  ages,  had  not 
rode  the  Adriatic ;  it  was  composed  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  flat-bottomed  vessels  or 
pulanders  for  the  horses:  two  hundred  and  forty 
transports  filled  with  men  and  arms ;  seventy 
storeships  laden  with  provisions;  and  fifty  stout 
gallies,  well  prepared  for  the  encounter  of  an 
enemy.1'  While  the  wind  was  favourable,  the 
sky  serene,  and  the  water  smooth,  every  eye 
was  fixed  with  wonder  and  delight  on  the  scene 
of  military  and  naval  pomp  which  overspread 

"  The  birth  and  dignity  of  Andrew  Dandolo  gave  him  the  motive 
and  the  means  of  searching  in  the  archives  of  Venice  the  memorable 
story  of  his  ancestor.  His  brevity  seems  to  accuse  the  copious  and 
more  recent  narratives  of  Saiuido  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italic*- 
rum,  torn,  xxii),  IJloudu?,  Sabcllicui ,  and  Rhamnusiiu. 
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CHAP,  the  sea.  The  shields  of  the  knights  and  squires, 
„,„.,„„  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  defence,  were  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  of  the  ships;  the  banners 
of  the  nations  and  families  were  displayed  from 
the  stern ;  our  modern  artillery  was  supplied 
by  three  hundred  engines  for  casting  stones  and 
darts  :  the  fatigues  of.  the  way  were  cheered 
with  the  sound  of  music ;  and  the  spirits  of  the 
adventurers  were  raised  by  the  mutual  assur- 
ance, that  forty  thousand  Christian  heroes  were 
equal  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.1  In  the 
navigation11  from  Venice  arid  Zara,  the  fleet  was 
successfully  steered  by  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Venetian  pilots  ;  at  Durazzo,  the 
confederates  first  landed  on  the  territories  of 
the  Greek  empire :  the  isle  of  Corfu  afforded 
a  station  and  repose;  they  doubled  without 
accident  the  perilous  cape  of  Malea,  the  south- 
ern point  of  Peleponnesus  or  the  Morea ;  made 
a  descent  in  the  islands  of  Negropont  and  An- 
dros;  and  cast  anchor  at  Abydus  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont.  These  preludes  of  con- 
quest were  easy  and  bloodless ;  the  Greeks  of 
the  provinces,  without  patriotism  or  courage, 
were  crushed  by  an  irresistible  force ;  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lawful  heir  might  justify  their  obe- 
dience; and  it  was  rewarded  by  the  modesty 
and  discipline  of  the  Latins.  As  they  penetrated 

1  Villehardouin,  No.  62.  His  feelings  and  expressions  are  original ; 
he  often  weeps,  but  he  rejoices  in  the  glories  and  perils  of  war  with  a 
spirit  unknown  to  a  sedentary  writer. 

k  In  this  voyage  almost  all  the  geographical  names  are  corrupted  by 
the  Latins.  The  modern  appellation  of  Chalcis,  and  all  Eubcea,  is  de- 
rived from  its  Euripus,  Etripo,  Negri-po,  Negropont,  which  dishonour* 
our  maps  (d'Anvillc,  Geographic  Ancieune,  torn,  i,  p.  263). 
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through  the  Hellespont,  the  magnitude  of  their  CHAP 
navy  was  compressed  in  a  narrow  channel;  and  „**?„+ 
the  face  of  the  waters  was  darkened  with  innu- 
merable sails.  They  again  expanded  in  the  ba- 
son of  the  Propontis,  and  traversed  that  placid 
sea,  till  they  approached  the  European  shore, 
at  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  three  leagues  to  the 
west  ofConstantinople.  The  prudent  doge  dis- 
suaded them  from  dispersing  themselves  in  a 
populous  and  hostile  land  ;  and,  as  their  stock 
of  provisions  was  reduced,  it  was  resolved,  in 
the  season  of  harvest,  to  replenish  their  store- 
ships  in  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Propontia. 
With  this  resolution,  they  directed  their  course; 
but  a  strong  gale,  and  their  own  impatience, 
drove  them  to  the  eastward ;  and  so  near  did 
they  run  to  the  shore  and  the  city,  that  some 
vollies  of  stones  and  darts  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  ships  and  the  rampart.  As  they  pas- 
sed along,  they  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
capital  of  the  East,  or,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the 
earth  ;  rising  from  her  seven  hills,  and  towering 
over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
swelling  domes  and  lofty  spires  of  five  hundred 
palaces  and  churches  were  gilded  by  the  sun 
and  reflected  in  the  waters;  the  walls  were 
crowded  with  soldiers  and  spectators,  whose 
numbers  they  beheld,  of  whose  temper  they 
were  ignorant;  and  each  heart  was  chilled  by 
the  reflection,  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  such  an  enterprise  had  never  been  un- 
dertaken by  such  an  handful  of  warriors.  But 
the  momentary  apprehension  was  dispelled  by 
hope  and  valour;  and  every  man,  says  the  rnai- 
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CHAP,  shal  of  Champagne,  glanced  his  eye  on  his  sword 
or  lance  which  he  must  speedily  use  in  the  glo- 


rious conflict.1  The  Latins  cast  anchor  be- 
fore Chalcedon ;  the  mariners  only  were  left  in 
the  vessels;  the  soldiers,  horses,  and  arms,  were 
safely  landed ;  and  in  the  luxury  of  an  imperial 
palace,  the  barons  tasted  the  first  fruits  of  their 
success.  On  the  third  day,  the  fleet  and  army 
moved  towards  Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of 
Constantinople ;  a  detachment  of  five  hundred 
Greek  horse  was  surprised  and  defeated  by 
four-score  French  knights ;  and  in  a  halt  of 
nine  days,  the  camp  was  plentifully  supplied 
with  forage  and  provisions. 

Fruiti«»s        J-n  relating  the  invasion  of  a  great  empire,  it 
negotiMi-  may  seem  strange  that  I  have  not  described  the 

on  of  the  J  ° 

emperor,  obstacles  which  should  haVe  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  strangers.  The  Greeks,  in  truth, 
were  an  unwarlike  people ;  but  they  were  rich, 
industrious,  and  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single 
man :  had  that  man  been  capable  of  fear,  when 
his  enemies  were  at  a  distance,  or  of  courage, 
when  they  approached  his  person.  The  first 
rumour  of  his  nephew's  alliance  with  the  French 
and  Venetians  was  despised  by  the  usurper 
Alexius ;  his  flatterers  persuaded  him,  that  in 
his  contempt  he  was  bold  and  sincere;  and  each 
evening,  in  the  close  of  the  banquet,  he  thrice 
discomfited  the  barbarians  of  the  West.  These 
barbarians  had  been  justly  terrified  by  the  re- 
port of  his  naval  power ;  and  the  sixteen  hun- 

1  Et  lachiez  que  il  ne  ot  si  hardi  cni  le  cucr  ne  fremiit  (c.  67),  .  . . 
Chascnns  rcgardoit  ses  armes  . . .  que  par  term  en  aront  meitier  (c.  68> 
Such  it  the  honesty  of  courage. 
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dred    fishing-boats    of   Constantinople™   could   CHAP. 

have  manned  a  fleet,  to  sink  them  in  the  Adri- '„.. 

atic,  or  stop  their  entrance  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  all  force  may  be  annihilated 
by  the  negligence  of  the  prince  and  the  venality 
of  his  ministers.  The  great  duke,  or  admiral, 
made  a  scandalous,  almost  a  public,  auction  of 
the  sails,  the  masts,  and  the  rigging;  the  royal 
forests  were  reserved  for  the  more  important 
purpose  of  the  chace ;  and  the  trees,  says  Nice- 
tas,  were  guarded  by  the  eunuchs,  like  the 
groves  of  religious  worship."  From  his  dream 
of  pride,  Alexius  was  awakened  by  the  siege  of 
Zara  and  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Latins:  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  danger  was  real,  he  thought 
it  inevitable,  and  his  vain  presumption  was  lost 
in  abject  despondency  and  despair.  He  suffer- 
ed these  contemptible  barbarians  to  pitch  their 
camp  in  the  sight  of  the  palace ;  and  his  appre- 
hensions were  thinly  disguised  by  the  pomp 
and  menace  of  a  suppliant  embassy.  The  sove- 
reign of  the  Romans  was  astonished  (his  am- 
bassadors were  instructed  to  say)  at  the  hos- 
tile appearance  of  the  strangers.  If  these  pil- 
grims were  sincere  in  their  vow  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Jerusalem,  his  voice  must  applaud,  and 
his  treasures  should  assist,  their  pious  design ; 
but  should  they  dare  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
empire,  their  numbers,  were  they  ten  times  more 

m  Eandem  urbem  plus  in  soils  nrvibiw  piscatorum  abundare  quam 
it  os  in  toto  navigio.  Habebet  eniin  mille  et  texcentas  piscatoria  nave* 
.  . .  Bellicas  autem  live  mercatorias  habebant  infinite  multitudinis  et 
pa-lum  tutissimum.  Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  8,  p.  10. 

*  Kttflawip  itpatv  aXirtuv,  tiviiy  IE  xai  Ofo^uTitmoy  «raf«)(iroy  t<f>!;)*r*  TUT***. 
Nicolas  in  Alex.  Coraneno,  1.  iii,  c.  9.  p.  348. 
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CHAP,  considerable,  should  not  protect  them  from  his 
^x^  just  resentment.  The  answer  of  the  doge  and 
barons  was  simple  and  magnanimous.  "  In  the 
"  cause  of  honour  and  justice,"  they  said,  "  we 
"  despise  the  usurper  of  Greece,  his  threats,  and 
"  his  offers.  Our  friendship  and  his  allegiance 
"  are  due  to  the  lawful  heir,  to  the  young  prince 
"  who  is  seated  among  us,  and  to  his  father,  the 
"  emperor  Isaac,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his 
"  sceptre,  his  freedom,  and  his  eyes,  by  the  crime 
"  of  an  ungrateful  brother.  Let  that  brother 
"  confess  his  guilt,  and  implore  forgiveness,  and 
"  we  ourselves  will  intercede,  that  he  may  be 
"  permitted  to  live  in  affluence  and  security. 
"  But  let  him  not  insult  us  by  a  second  mes- 
"  sage ;  our  reply  will  be  made  in  arms,  in  the 
"  palace  of  Constantinople/' 

passage  of  O°  the  tenth  day  of  their  encampment  at  Scu- 
*ar''  ^'ie  crusa(lers  prepared  themselves,  as  sol- 
diers  and  as  catholics,  for  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Perilous  indeed  was  the  adven- 
ture; the  stream  was  broad  and  rapid;  in  a 
calm  the  current  of  the  Euxine  might  drive 
down  the  liquid  and  unextiriguishable  fires  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Europe 
were  defended  by  seven  thousand  horse  and  foot 
in  formidable  array.  On  this  memorable  day, 
which  happened  to  be  bright  and  pleasant,  the 
Latins  were  distributed  in  six  battles  or  divi- 
sions ;  the  first,  or  vanguard,  was  led  by  the 
count  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Christian  princes  in  the  skill  and  number  of 
his  cross  bow.  The  four  successive  battles  of 
the  French  were  commanded  by  his  brother 
Henry,  the  counts  of  St.  Pol  and  Blois,  and 
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Matthew  of  Montmorency,  the  last  of  whom  CHAP. 
was  honoured  by  the  voluntary  service  of  the  ,,J 
marshal  and  nobles  of  Champagne,  The  sixth 
division,  the  rear-guard  and  reserve  of  the  army, 
was  conducted  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
at  the  head  of  the  Germans  and  Lombards. 
The  chargers,  saddled,  with  their  long  capari- 
sons dragging  on  the  ground,  were  embarked 
in  the  Aa.tpa/anders;°  and  the  knights  stood  by 
the  side  of  their  horses,  in  complete  armour, 
their  helmets  laced,  and  their  lances  in  their 
hands.  Their  numerous  train  of  scrjeants*  and 
archers  occupied  the  transports ;  and  each 
transport  was  towed  by  the  strength  and  swift- 
ness of  a  galley.  The  six  divisions  traversed 
the  Bosphorus,  without  encountering  an  enemy 
or  an  obstacle ;  to  land  the  foremost  was  the 
wish,  to  conquer  or  die  was  the  resolution,  of 
every  division  and  of  every  soldier.  Jealous  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  danger,  the  knights  in  their 
heavy  armour  leaped  into  the  sea,  when  it  rose 
as  high  as  their  girdle;  the  Serjeants  and  arch- 
ers were  animated  by  their  valour;  and  the 
squires,  letting  down  the  draw-bridges  of  the 

0  From  the  version  of  Vignere  I  adopt  the  well  sonnding  word  pa- 
lander,  which  is  still  nsed,  I  believe,  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  had  I  t 
written  in  French,  I  should  have  preferred  the  original  and  expressive 
denominations  of  vcssiers,  or  hussicrs,  from  the  huis,  or  door,  which  was 
let  down  as  a  draw-bridge  ;  but  which,  at  sea,  was  closed  into  the  side 
of  the  ship.  See  Ducange  au  Villehardouin,  No.  14,  and  Joinville,  p. 
27,  28,  edit,  du  Lonvre. 

f  To  avoid  the  vague  expressions  of  followers,  &c.  I  use,  after  Ville- 
hardouin, the  word  Serjeants,  for  all  horsemen  who  were  not  knights. 
There  were  Serjeants  at  arms,  and  Serjeants  at  law ;  and,  if  we  visit 
the  parade  and  Westminster-hall,  we  may  observe  the  strange  result 
of  the  distinction  (Ducange,  Glossar.  Latin.  Servitntet  *c.  torn,  vi,  p 
226-231). 
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CHAP,  palanders,  led  the  horses  to  the  shore.  Before 
,,the  squadrons  could  mount,  and  form,  and 
couch  their  lances,  the  seventy  thousand  Greeks 
had  vanished  from  their  sight ;  the  timid  Alex- 
ius gave  the  example  to  his  troops  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  plunder  of  his  rich  pavilions  that 
the  Latins  were  informed  that  they  had  fought 
against  an  emperor.  In  the  first  consternation 
of  the  flying  enemy,  they  resolved,  by  a  double 
attack,  to  open  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  tower  of  Galata,q  in  the  suburb  of  Pera, 
was  attacked  and  stormed  by  the  French,  while 
the  Venetians  assumed  the  more  difficult  task 
of  forcing  the  boom,  or  chain,  that  was  stretch- 
ed from  that  tower  to  the  Byzantine  shore. 
After  some  fruitless  attempts,  their  intrepid 
perseverance  prevailed :  twenty  ships  of  war, 
the  relics  of  the  Grecian  navy,  were  either  sunk 
or  taken:  the  enormous  and  massy  links  of  iron 
were  cut  asunder  by  the  shears,  or  broken  by 
the  weight,  of  the  gallies;r  and  the  Venetian 
fleet,  safe  and  triumphant,  rode  at  anchor  in 
the  port  of  Constantinople.  By  these  daring 
achievements,  a  remnant  of  twenty  thousand 
Latins  solicited  the  licence  of  besieging  a  capi- 

q  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  on  the  subject  of  Galata,  the  chain, 
&c.  Ducange  is  accurate  and  full.  Consult  likewise  the  proper  chap- 
ters of  the  C.  P.  Christiana  of  the  same  author.  The  inhabitants  ef 
Galata  were  so  vain  and  ignorant,  that  they  applied  to  themselves  St. 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

.  T  The  vessel  that  broke  the  chain  was  named  the  Eagle,  Aquila 
(Dandol.  Chronicon.  p.  322),  which  Blondus  (de  Gestis  Venet.)  has 
changed  into  Aquilo,  the  north-wind.  Ducange,  Observations,  No. 
8*,  maintains  the  latter  reading  ;  but  he  had  not  seen  the  respect- 
able text  of  Dandolo,  nor  did  he  enough  consider  the  topography 
of  the  harbour.  The  south-east  would  have  been  a  more  effectual 
wind. 
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tal  which  contained  above  four  hundred  thou-  CHAP. 

LX 

sand  inhabitants,5  able,  though  not  willing,  to 


bear  arms  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Such 
an  account  would  indeed  suppose  a  population 
of  near  two  millions  ;  but  whatever  abatement 
may  be  required  in  the  numbers  of  the  Greeks, 
the  belief  of  those  numbers  will  equally  exalt 
the  fearless  spirit  of  their  assailants 

In  the  choice  of  the  attack,  the  French  and  First  sieg« 
Venetians  were  divided  by  their  habits  of  life  qnesfo"" 
and  warfare.     The  former  affirmed  with  truth,  J^1"^ 
that  Constantinople  was  most  accessible  on  the  the  Latins, 
side  of  the  sea  and  the  harbour.     The  latter 
might  assert  with  honour,  that  they  had  long 
enough  trusted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  a  frail 
bark  and  a  precarious  element,  and  loudly  de- 
manded a  trial  of  knighthood,  a  firm  ground, 
and  a  close  onset,  either  on  foot  or  horseback. 
After  a  prudent  compromise,  of  employing  the 
two  nations  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  service  best 
suited  to  their  character,  the  fleet  covering  the 
army,  they  both  proceeded  from  the  entrance  to 
the  extremity  of  the  harbour  :  the  stone  bridge 
of  the  river  was  hastily  repaired  ;  and  the  six 
battles  of  the  French  formed  their  encampment 
against  the  front  of  the  capital,  the  basis  of  the 

'  Qnatre  cens  mil  homes  ou  pins  (Villehardouin,  No.  134),  must  be 
understood  of  men  of  a  military  age.  Le  Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire, 
torn,  xx,  p.  41?)  allows  Constantinople  a  million  of  inhabitants,  of  whom 
60,000  horse,  and  an  infinite  number  of  foot  soldiers.  In  its  present 
decay,  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  contain  400,000  souls 
(Bell's  Travels,  rol.  ii,  p.  401,  402)  ;  but  as  the  Turks  keep  no  regi»- 
ters,  and  as  circumstances  are  fallacious,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
(Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic,  torn,  i,  p.  18,  19)  the  real  populonsum 
of  their  cities. 

VOL.    XI.  P 
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CHAP,  triangle  which  runs  about  four  miles  from  the 

Import  to  the  Propontis.1     On  the  edge  of  a  broad 

ditch,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rampart,  they  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  difficulties  of  their 
enterprise.  The  gates  to  the  right  and  left  of 
their  narrow  camp  poured  forth  frequent  sallies 
of  cavalry  and  light-infantry,  which  cut  offtheir 
stragglers,  swept  the  country  of  provisions, 
sounded  the  alarm  five  or  six  times  in  the  course 
of  each  day,  and  compelled  them  to  plant  a 
pallisade,  and  sink  an  entrenchment,  for  their 
immediate  safety.  In  the  supplies  and  convoys 
the  Venetians  had  been  too  sparing,  or  the 
Franks  too  voracious;  the  usual  complaints  of 
hunger  and  scarcity  was  heard,  and  perhaps 
felt :  their  stock  of  flour  would  be  exhausted 
in  three  weeks ;  and  their  disgust  of  salt  meat 
tempted  them  to  taste  the  flesh  of  their  horses. 
The  trembling  usurper  was  supported  by  Theo- 
dore Lascaris,  his  son-in-law,  a  valiant  youth, 
who  aspired  to  save  and  to  rule  his  country ; 
the  Greeks,  regardless  of  that  country,  were 
awakened  to  the  defence  of  their  religion ;  but 
their  firmest  hope  was  in  the  strength  and  spirit 
of  the  Varangian  guards,  of  the  Danes  and 
English,  as  they  are  named  in  the  writers  of  the 
times."  After  ten  days  incessant  labour,  the 

1  On  the  most  correct  plans  of  Constantinople,  I  know  not  how  to 
measure  more  than  4000  paces.  Yet  Villehardouin  computes  the  space 
at  three  leagues  (No.  86). :-  If  his  eye  were  not  deceived,  he  must 
reckon  by  the  old  Gallic  league  of  1500  paces,  which  might  still  be  used 
in  Champagne. 

"  The  guards,  the  Varangi,  are  styled  by  Villehardouin  (No.  89-95, 
4te.)  Englois  et  Danois  avec  Icurs  baches.  Whatever  had  been  their 
origin,  a  French  pilgrim  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  nations  of  which 
tlicy  were  at  that  time  composed. 
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ground  was  levelled,  the  ditch  filled,  the  ap-  CHAp 
proaches  of  the  besiegers  were  regularly  made,  Lx- 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  engines  of  assault  ex-  " 
ercised  their  various  powers  to  clear  the  rampart, 
to  batter  the  walls,  and  to  sap  the  foundations. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  a  breach,  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  applied :  the  numbers  that  defend- 
ed the  vantage  ground  repulsed  and  oppressed 
the  adventurous  Latins  ;  but  they  admired  the 
resolution  of  fifteen  knights  and  Serjeants,  who 
had  gained  the  ascent,  and  maintained  their  pe- 
rilous station  till  they  were  precipitated  or 
made  prisoners  by  the  imperial  guards.  On  the 
side  of  the  harbour  the  naval  attack  was  more 
successfully  conducted  by  the  Venetians;  and 
that  industrious  people  employed  every  resource 
that  was  known  and  practised  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder.  A  double  line,  three  bow- 
shots in  front,  was  formed  by  the  gallies  and 
ships  ;  and  the  swift  motion  of  the  former  was 
supported  by  the  weight  and  loftiness  of  the 
latter,  whose  decks,  and  poops,  and  turret,  were 
theplatforms  of  military  engines,  that  discharged 
their  shot  over  the  heads  of  the  first  line.  The 
soldiers,  who  leaped  from  the  gallies  on  shore, 
immediately  planted  and  ascended  their  scaling- 
ladders,  while  the  large  ships,  advancing  more 
slowly  into  the  intervals,  and  lowering  a  draw- 
bridge, opened  a  way  through  the  air  from  their 
mast  to  the  rampart.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flict, the  doge,  a  venerable  and  conspicuous 
form,  stood  aloft  in  complete  armour  on  the 
prow  of  his  galley.  The  great  standard  of  St. 
Mark  was  displayed  before  him;  his  threats,  pro- 
mises, and  exhortations,  urged  the  diligence  of 
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CHAP,  the  rowers ;  his  vessel  was  the  first  that  struck ; 
Lx*  and  Dandolo  was  the  first  warrior  on  the  shore. 
The  nations  admired  the  magnanimity  of  the 
blind  old  man,  without  reflecting  that  his  age 
and  infirmities  diminished  the  price  of  life,  and 
enhanced  the  value  of  immortal  glory.  On  a 
sudden,  by  an  invisible  hand  (for  the  standard- 
bearer  was  probably  slain),  the  banner  of  the 
republic  was  fixed  on  the  rampart :  twenty-five 
towers  were  rapidly  occupied ;  and,  by  the  cruel 
expedient  of  fire,  the  Greeks  were  driven  from 
the  adjacent  quarter.  The  doge  had  dispatched 
the  intelligence  of  his  success,  when  he  was 
checked  by  the  danger  of  his  confederates. 
Nobly  declaring,  that  he  would  rather  die  with 
the  pilgrims  than  gain  a  victory  by  their  de- 
struction, Dandolo  relinquished  his  advantage, 
recalled  his  troops,  and  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action.  He  found  the  six  weary  diminutive 
battles  of  the  French  encompassed  by  sixty 
squadrons  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  the  least  of 
which  was  more  numerous  than  the  largest  of 
their  divisions.  Shame  and  despair  had  pro- 
voked Alexius  to  the  last  effort  of  a  general 
sally ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the  firm  order  and 
manly  aspect  of  the  Latins ;  and,  after  skir- 
mishing at  a  distance,  withdrew  his  troops  in 
the  close  of  the  evening.  The  silence  or  tu- 
rnult  of  the  night  exasperated  his  fears ;  and 
the  timid  usurper,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  basely  deserted  his 
wife,  his  people,  and  his  fortune,  threw  himself 
into  a  bark,  stole  through  the  Bosphorus,  and 
landed  :n  shameful  safety  in  an  obscure  har- 
bour of  Thrace.  As  soon  as  they  were  appri- 
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sed  of  his  flight,  the  Greek  nobles  sought  par    CHAP. 
don  and  peace  in  the  dungeon  where  the  blind  „„. 


Isaac  expected  each  hour  the  visit  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Again  saved  and  exalted  by  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune,  the  captive,  in  his  impe- 
rial robes,  was  replaced  on  the  throne,  and  sur- 
rounded with  prostrate  slaves,  whose  real  ter- 
ror and  affected  joy  he  was  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning. At  the  dawn  of  day  hostilities  were 
suspended ;  and  the  Latin  chiefs  were  surpri- 
sed by  a  message  from  the  lawful  and  reigning 
emperor,  who  was  impatient  to  embrace  his  son, 
and  to  reward  his  generous  deliverers/ 

But  these  generous  deliverers  were  unwilling  Regtora. 
to  release  their  hostage  till  they  had  obtained  tionofthe 

emperor 

from  his  father  the  payment,  or  at  least  the  pro-  Isaac  An 
mise,  of  their  recompense.  They  chose  four 
ambassadors,  Matthew  of  Montmorency,  our 
historian  the  marshal  of  Champagne,  and  two 
Venetians,  to  congratulate  the  emperor.  The 
gates  were  thrown  open  on  their  approach,  the 
streets  on  both  sides  were  lined  with  the  battle- 
axes  of  the  Danish  and  English  guard;  the  pre- 
sence-chamber glittered  with  gold  and  jewels, 
the  false  substitutes  of  virtue  and  power ;  by 
the  side  of  the  blind  Isaac  his  wife  was  seated, 
the  sister  of  the  king  of  Hungary;  and  by  her 
appearance,  the  noble  matrons  of  Greece  were 

*  For  the  first  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  we  may  read 
the  original  letter  of  the  crusaders  to  Innocent  in,  Gesta,  c.  91,  p.  533, 
534.  Villehardouin,  No.  75-99.  Nicetas  in  Alexio  Comnen.  1.  Hi,  c. 
10,  p.  349-352.  Dandolo,  in  Chron.  322.  Gunther,  and  his  abbot 
Martin,  were  not  yet  returned  from  their  obstinate  pilgrimage  at  Jeru- 
salem, or  St.  John  d' Acre,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  company  had 
died  of  the  plague 
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CHAP,  drawn  from  their  domestic  retirement,  and  min~ 
Lx<     gled  with  the  circle  of  senators  and  soldiers. 
The  Latins,  by  the  mouth  of  the  marshal,  spoke 
like  men,  conscious  of  their  merits,  but  who  re- 
spected the  work  of  their  own  hands  ;  and  the 
emperor  clearly  understood,  that  his  son's  en- 
gagements with  Venice  and  the  pilgrims  must 
be  ratified  without  hesitation  or  delay.     With- 
drawing into  a  private  chamber  with  the  em- 
press, a  chamberlain,  an  interpreter,  and  the 
four  ambassadors,  the  father  of  young  Alexius 
inquired  with  some  anxiety  into  the  nature  of 
his  stipulations.  The  submission  of  the  Eastern 
empire  to  the  pope,  the  succour  of  the  Holy 
land,  and  a  present  contribution  of  two  hundred 
thousand  marks  of  silver. — "  These  conditions 
"  are  weighty,"  was  his  prudent  reply  ;  "  they 
"  are  hard  to  accept,  and  difficult  to  perform. 
"  But  no  conditions  can  exceed  the  measure  of 
"  your  services  and  deserts."     After  this  satis- 
factory assurance,  the  barons  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  introduced  the  heir  of  Constantino- 
ple to  the  city  and  palace.     His  youth  and 
marvellous  adventures  engaged  every  heart  in 
his  favour,  and  Alexius  was  solemnly  crowned 
with  his  father  in  the  dome  of  St  Sophia.     In 
the  first  days  of  his  reign,  the  people,  already 
blessed  with  the  restoration  of  plenty  and  peace, 
was  delighted  by  the  joyful  catastrophe  of  the 
tragedy ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  nobles,  their 
regret,  and  their  fears,  were  covered  by  the  po- 
lished surface  of  pleasure  arid  loyalty.     The 
mixture  of  two  discordant  nations  in  the  same 
capital  might  have  been  pregnant  with  mischief 
and  danger ;  and  the  suburb  of  Galata,  or  Pera, 
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was  assigned  for  the  quarters  of  the  French  and  CHAI.. 
Venetians.  But  the  liberty  of  trade  and  fami-  LX- 
liar  intercourse  was  allowed  between  the  friend- 
ly nations ;  and  each  day  the  pilgrims  were 
tempted,  by  devotion  or  curiosity,  to  visit  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Constantinople.  Their 
rude  minds,  insensible  perhaps  of  the  finer  arts, 
were  astonished  by  the  magnificent  scenery ; 
and  the  poverty  of  their  native  towns  enhanced 
the  populousness  and  riches  of  the  first  metro- 
polis of  Christendom.*  Descending  from  his 
state,  young  Alexius  was  prompted  by  interest 
and  gratitude  to  repeat  his  frequent  and  fami- 
liar visits  to  his  Latin  allies ;  and  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  table,  the  gay  petulence  of  the  French 
sometimes  forgot  the  emperor  of  the  East.*  In 
their  most  serious  conferences,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  re-union  of  the  two  churches  must  be 
the  result  of  patience  and  time ;  but  avarice  was 
less  tractable  than  zeal ;  and  a  large  sum  was 
instantly  disbursed  to  appease  the  wants,  and 
silence  the  importunity,  of  the  crusaders.*  Alex- 
ius was  alarmed  by  the  approaching  hour  of 

f  Compare,  in  the  rude  energy  of  Villehardouin  (No.  66, 100)  the  in- 
side and  outside  views  of  Constantinople,  and  their  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  pilgrims  .  cette  villc  (says  he)  que  de  toutes  les  autres  ere 
souveraine.  See  the  parallel  passages  of  Fulcherius  Carnotensis,  Hist* 
Hierosol.  I.  i,  c.  4,  and  Will.  Tyr.  ii,  3,  xx,  26. 

1  As  they  played  at  dice,  the  Latins  took  off  his  diadem,  and  clap- 
ped  on  his  head  a  woollen  or  hairy  cap,  TO  (jLiya.\w(iitit  *<u  *ray- 
xXeir»v  Ka.Titfvitamv  ovo/ua  (Nicetas,  p.  358).  If  these  merry  compa- 
nions were  Venetians,  it  was  the  insolence  of  trade  and  a  common- 
wealth. . 

*  Villehardouin,  No.  101.  Dandolo,  p.  322.  The  doge  affirms,  that 
the  Venetians  were  paid  more  slowly  than  the  French  ;  but  lie  owns 
that  the  histories  of  the  two  nations  differed  on  that  subject.  Had  he 
read  Villehardouin  ?  The  Oreeks  complained,  however,  quod  totius 
Gnecix  opes  tramtulisset  (Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P.  c.  13).  See  the  lamen- 
tations and  invectives  of  Nicetas  (p.  355). 
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CHAP7  their  departure ;  their  absence  might  have  re- 
,^,.,..  lieved  him  from  the  engagement  which  he  was 
yet  incapable  of  performing;  but  his  friends 
would  have  left  him,  naked  and  alone,  to  the 
caprice  and  prejudice  of  a  perfidious  nation. 
He  wished  to  bribe  their  stay,  the  delay  of  a 
year,  by  undertaking  to  defray  their  expence,  and 
to  satisfy,  in  their  name,  the  freight  of  the  Vene- 
tian vessels.  The  offer  was  agitated  in  the  coun- 
cil of  the  barons;  and,  after  a  repetition  of  their 
debates  and  scruples,  a  majority  of  votes  again 
acquiesced  in  the  advice  of  the  doge,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  young  emperor*     At  the  price  of 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  he  prevailed  on 
the  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  lead  him  with  an 
army  round  the  provinces  of  Europe ;  to  esta- 
blish his  authority,  and  pursue  his  uncle,  while 
Constantinople  was  awed  by  the  presence  of 
Baldwin,  and  his  confederates  of  France  and 
Flanders.     The  expedition  was  successful ;  the 
blind  emperor  exulted  in  the  success  of  his  arms, 
and  listened  to  the  predictions  of  his  flatterers, 
that  the  same  providence  which  had  raised  him 
from  the  dungeon  to  the  throne  would  heal  his 
gout,  restore  his  sight,  and  watch  over  the  long 
prosperity  of  his  reign.   Yet  the  mind  of  the  sus- 
picious old  man  was  tormented  by  the  rising    : 
glories  of  his  son ;  nor  could  his  pride  conceal 
from  his  envy,  that  while  his  own  name  was 
pronounced  in  faint  and  reluctant  acclamations, 
the  royal  youth  was  the  theme  of  spontaneous 
and  universal  praise.b 

k  The  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenns  occupies  three  books  in  Nice,  tas, 
p.  291*352.  The  short  restoration  of  Isaac  and  his  ton  is  despatched 
in  five  chapters,  p.  352-362. 
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By  the  recent  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  awak-  CHAP 
ened  from  a  dream  of  nine  centuries;  from  the _„ 


vain  presumption  that  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Quarrel  of 

"  r     .  _,        the  Greek* 

empire  was  impregnable  to  foreign  arms.  1  he  and  Latins 
strangers  of  the  West  had  violated  the  city,  and 
bestowed  the  sceptre  of  Constantine ;  their  im- 
perial clients  soon  became  as  unpopular  as 
themselves:  the  well-known  vices  of  Isaac  were 
rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  his  infirmi- 
ties, and  the  young  Alexius  was  hated,  as  an 
apostate,  who  had  renounced  the  manners  and 
religion  of  his  country.  His  secret  covenant 
with  the  Latins  was  divulged  or  suspected ;  the 
people,  and  especially  the  clergy,  were  devout- 
ly attached  to  their  faith  and  superstition ;  and 
every  convent,  and  every  shop,  resounded 
with  the  danger  of  the  church,  and  the  tyranny 
of  the  pope."  An  empty  treasury  could  ill 
supply  the  demands  of  legal  luxury  and  fo- 
reign extortion;  the  Greeks  refused  to  avert, 
by  a  general  tax,  the  impending  evils  of  servi- 
tude and  pillage;  the  oppression  of  the  rich 
excited  a  more  dangerous  and  personal  resent- 
ment; and  if  the  emperor  melted  the  plate,  and 
despoiled  the  images,  of  the  sanctuary,  he 
seemed  to  justify  the  complaints  of  heresy  and 
•sacrilege.  During  the  absence  of  marquis  Bo- 
niface and  hrs  imperial  pupil,  Constantinople 
was  visited  with  a  calamity  which  might  be 

*  When  Nicetas  reproaches  Alexius  for  hit  impious  league,  he  be- 
stows the  harshest  name  on  the  pope's  new  religion  /x«t£o»  x«»  «T#- 
xvra.rn  . .  .  iraftxTfeKnv  letf-iut  ....  ruv  TU  Uaira  it(m»f*w»  KcunrfjiM  .... 
uire.Qtffi'i  TI  xai  /u£Tixirci)icriv  T*V  iraXaiaiv  Pu/unici;  f9«>»  (p.  348).  Such 

was  the  sincere  language  of  every  Greek  to  the  last  gasp  of  the  era- 
t)ire 
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CHAP  justly  imputed  to  the  zeal  and  indiscretion  of 
,~~,J.,»,the  Flemish  pilgrims.*1  In  one  of  their  visits  to 
the  city,  they  were  scandalized  by  the  aspect  of 
a  mosch  or  synagogue,  in  which  one  god  was 
worshipped,  without  a  partner  or  a  son.  Their 
effectual  mode  of  controversy  was  to  attack  the 
infidels  with  the  sword,  and  their  habitation 
with  fire  ;  but  the  infidels,  and  some  Christian 
neighbours,  presumed  to  defend  their  lives  and 
properties ;  and  the  flames  which  bigotry  had 
kindled  consumed  the  most  orthodox  and  in- 
nocent structures.  During  eight  days  and 
nights,  the  conflagration  spread  above  a  league 
in  front,  from  the  harbour  to  the  Propontis, 
over  the  thickest  and  most  populous  regions 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  count  the  stately 
churches  and  palaces  that  were  reduced  to  a 
smoking  ruin,  to  value  the  merchandise  that 
perished  in  the  trading  streets,  or  to  number 
the  families  that  were  involved  in  the  common 
destruction.  By  this  outrage,  which  the  doge 
and  the  barons  in  vain  affected  to  disclaim,  the 
name  of  the  Latins  became  still  more  unpopu- 
lar ;  and  the  colony  of  that  nation,  above  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  consulted  their  safety  in  a 
hasty  retreat  from  the  city  to  the  protection  of 
their  standard  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  The 
emperor  returned  in  triumph ;  but  the  firmest 
and  most  dexterous  policy  vtould  have  been 
insufficient  to  steer  him  thr~  Oh  the  tempest, 
which  overwhelmed  the  person  and  government 

d  Nicetas  (p.  355)  is  positive  in  tne  charge,  and  specifies  the  Flem- 
ings (^Xttjuiwf),  though  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  it  an  ancient  name. 
Villehardouin  (No.  107)  exculpates  the  barons,  and  ii  ignorant  (perhaps 
affectedly  ignorant)  of  the  names  of  the  guilty. 
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of  that  unhappy  youth.     His  own  inclination,   CHAP. 

and  his  father's  advice,  attached  him  to  his  be-  „ .'„„ 

nefactors  ;  but  Alexius  hesitated  between  gra- 
titude and  patriotism,  between  the  fear  of  his 
subjects  and  of  his  allies."  By  his  feeble  and 
fluctuating  conduct  he  lost  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  both ;  and  while  he  invited  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  to  occupy  the  palace,  he  suf- 
fered the  nobles  to  conspire,  and  the  people  to 
arm,  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  Re- 
gardless of  his  painful  situation,  the  Latin  chiefs 
repeated  their  demands,  resented  his  delays, 
suspected  his  intentions,  and  exacted  a  decisive 
answer  of  peace  or  war.  The  haughty  sum- 
mons was  delivered  by  three  French  knights 
arid  three  Venetian  deputies,  who  girded  their 
swords,  mounted  their  horses,  pierced  through 
the  angry  multitude,  arid  entered  with  a  fear- 
less countenance  the  palace  and  presence  of  the 
Greek  emperor.  In  a  peremptory  tone,  they 
recapitulated  their  services  and  his  engagements; 
and  boldly  declared,  that  unless  their  just 
claims  were  fully  and  immediately  satisfied, 
they  should  no  longer  hold  him  either  as  a  so- 
vereign or  a  friend.  After  this  defiance,  the 
first  that  had  ever  wounded  an  imperial  ear, 
they  departed  without  betraying  any  symptoms 
of  fear;  bu'  their  escape  from  a  servile  palace 
and  a  furious  city  astonished  the  ambassadors 
themselves;  and  their  return  to  the  camp  was 
the  signal  of  mutual  hostility 

'  Compare  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  Nicetai  (p.  359-362) 
with  the  blunt  charges  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders  (Gesta  Innocent  in,  e. 
92,  p.  534),  cum  patriarcha  et  mole  nobilium,  nobis  promissis  perform 
*t  mendax. 
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CHAP.  Among  the  Greeks,  all  authority  and  wisdom 
Lx>  were  overborne  by  the  impetuous  multitude,  who 
The  war  mistook  their  rage  for  valour,  their  numbers  for 
strength,  and  their  fanaticism  for  the  support  and 
inspiration  of  heaven.  In  the  eyes  of  both  na- 
tions Alexius  was  false  and  contemptible :  the 
base  and  spurious  raceof  theAngeli  was  rejected 
with  clamorous  disdain;  and  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople encompassed  the  senate,  to  demand 
at  their  hands  a  more  worthy  emperor.  Toevery 
senator,  conspicuous  by  his  birth  or  dignity,  they 
successively  presented  the  purple;  by  each  sena- 
tor the  deadly  garment  was  repulsed;  the  contest 
lasted  three  days  ;  and  we  may  learn  from  the 
historian  Nicetas,  one  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, that  fear  and  weakness  were  the  guar- 
dians of  their  loyalty.  A  phantom,  who  vanish- 
ed in  oblivion,  was  forcibly  proclaimed  by  the 
crowd  ;f  but  the  author  of  the  tumult,  and  the 
leader  of  the  war  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Ducas ;  and  his  common  appellation  of  Alexius 
must  be  discriminated  by  the  epithet  of  Mour- 
zoufle,8  which  in  the  vulgar  idiom  expressed  the 
close  junction  of  his  black  and  shaggy  eye-brows. 
At  once  a  patriot  and  a  courtier,  the  perfidious 
Mourzoufle,  who  was  not  destitute  of  cunning 
and  courage,  opposed  the  Latins  both  in  speech 
and  action,  inflamed  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  the  Greeks,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  Alexius,  who  trusted 

1  His  name  was  Nicholas  Canabus  ;  lie  deserved  the  praise  of  Nicetas 
and  the  vengeance  of  Mourzoiifle  (p.  362). 

K  Villehardonin  (No.  116)  speaks  of  him  as  a  favourite,  without 
knowing  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Angelut  and  Ducas.  Du- 
cange,  who  pries  into  every  corner,  believes  him  to  be  the  sou  of  Isaac 
Ducas  Scbastocrator,  and  second  cousin  of  young  Alcxiui* 
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him  with  the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  and  CHAP. 

TV 

tinged  his  buskins  with  the  colours  of  royalty. 
At  the  dead  of  night  he  rushed  into  the  bed- 
chamber with  an  affrighted  aspect,  exclaiming, 
that  the  palace  was  attacked  by  the  people  and 
betrayed  by  the  guards.  Starting  from  his  couch, 
the  unsuspecting  prince  threw  himself  in  the 
arms  of  his  enemy,  who  had  contrived  his  es- 
cape by  a  private  staircase.  But  that  staircase 
terminated  in  a  prison:  Alexius  was  seized,"1 
stripped,  and  loaded  with  chains ;  and,  after 
tasting  some  days  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  Je» 
was  poisoned,  or  strangled,  or  beaten  with 
clubs,  at  the  command  or  in  the  presence  of 
the  tyrant.  The  emperor,  Isaac  Angelus  soon 
followed  his  son  to  the  grave,  and  Mour- 
zoufle, perhaps,  might  spare  the  superfluous 
crime  of  hastening  the  extinction  of  impotence 
and  blindness. 

The  death  of  the  emperors,  and  the  usurpa- Second 
tion  of  Mourzoufle,  had  changed  the  nature  ofJ,JJ;ry_ 
the  quarrel.    It  was  no  longer  the  disagreement  APriI 
of  allies  who  over-valued  their  services,  or  neg- 
lected their  obligations  :  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians forgot  their  complaints  against  Alexius, 
dropt  a  tear  on  the  untimely  fate  of  their  com- 
panion, and  swore  revenge  against  the  perfidi- 
ous nation  who  had  crowned  his  assassin.    Yet 
the  prudent  doge  was  still  inclined  to  nego- 
ciate ;  he  asked  as  a  debt,  a  subsidy,  or  a  fine, 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  about  two  mil- 
lions sterling ;  nor  would  the  conference  have 
been  abruptly  broken,  if  the  zeal  or  policy  of 
Mourzoufle  had  not  refused  to  sacrifice  the 
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CHAP.  Greek  church  to  the  safety  of  the  state.h  A- 
•f.~'~"  midst  the  invective  of  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies,  we  may  discern,  that  he  was  not  un- 
worthy of  the  character  which  he  had  assumed, 
of  the  public  champion :  the  second  siege  of 
Constantinople  was  far  more  laborious  than  the 
first;  the  treasury  was  replenished,  and  disci- 
pline was  restored,  by  a  severe  inquisition  into 
the  abuses  of  the  former  reign ;  and  Mourzoufle, 
an  iron  mace  in  his  hand,  visiting  the  posts,  and 
affecting  the  port  and  aspect  of  a  warrior,  was 
an  object  of  terror  to  his  soldiers,  at  least,  and 
to  his  kinsmen.  Before  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexius,  the  Greeks  made  two  vigorous  and 
well-conducted  attempts  to  burn  the  navy  in 
the  harbour ;  but  the  skill  and  courage  of  the 
Venetians  repulsed  the  fire-ships,  and  the  va- 
grant flames  wasted  themselves  without  injury 
in  the  sea.1  In  a  nocturnal  sally  the  Greek 
emperor  was  vanquished  by  Henry,  brother  of 
the  count  of  Flanders ;  the  advantages  of  num- 
ber and  surprise  aggravated  the  shame  of  his 
defeat ;  his  buckler  was  found  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  the  imperial  stand ard,k  a  divine 
image  of  the  virgin  was  presented,  as  a  trophy 
and  a  relic,  to  the.  Cistersian  monks,  the  dis- 

h  This  negotiation,  probable  in  itself,  and  attested  by  Nicetas  (p. 
365)  is  omitted  as  scandalous  by  the  delicacy  of  Dandolo  and  Villehar- 
douiu. 

1  Baldwin  .mentions  both  attempts  to  fire  the  fleet  (Gest.  c.  92,  p. 
634,  535) ;  Villehardouin  (No.  113-115)  only  describes  the  first.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  neither  of  these  warriors  observe  any  peculiar  proper- 
ties in  the  Greek  fire. 

k  Ducange  (No.  119)  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  learning  on  the  Gonfa 
turn  Imperial.  This  banner  of  the  virgin  u  shewn  at  Venice  as  a  trophy 
and  relic :  if  it  be  genuine,  the  pious  doge  must  have  cheated  the  monks 
of  Citeaux. 
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ciples  of  St.   Bernard.      Near  three  months,   CHAP 

without  excepting  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  were ,'„. 

consumed  in  skirmishes  and  preparations,  be- 
fore the  Latins  were  ready  or  resolved  for  a 
general  assault  The  land  fortifications  had 
been  found  impregnable ;  and  the  Venetian  pi- 
lots represented,  that,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe,  and  the  ships 
must  be  driven  by  the  current  far  away  to  the 
streights  of  the  Hellespont;  a  prospect  notun- 
pleasing  to  the  reluctant  pilgrims,  who  sought 
every  opportunity  of  breaking  the  army.  From 
the  harbour,  therefore,  the  assault  was  deter- 
mined by  the  assailants,  and  expected  by  the  be- 
sieged ;  and  the  emperor  had  placed  his  scarlet 
pavilions  on  a  neighbouring  height,  to  direct 
and  animate  the  efforts  of  his  troops.  A  fear- 
less  spectator,  whose  mind  could  entertain  the 
ideas  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  might  have  ad- 
mired the  long  array  of  two  embattled  armies, 
which  extended  above  half  a  league,  the  one  on 
the  ships  and  gallies,  the  other  on  the  walls  and 
towers  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  by  seve 
ral  stages  of  wooden  turrets.  Their  first  fury 
was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  darts,  stones, 
and  fire,  from  the  engines ;  but  the  water  was 
deep  ;  the  French  were  bold ;  the  Venetians 
were  skilful ;  they  approached  the  walls ;  and 
a  desperate  conflict  of  swords,  spears,  and  bat- 
tle-axes, was  fought  on  the  trembling  bridges 
that  grappled  the  floating,  to  the  stable,  bat 
teries.  In  more  than  an  hundred  places,  the 
assault  was  urged,  and  the  defence  was  sus- 
tained ;  till  the  superiority  of  ground  and  nuna- 
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CHAP    bers  finally  prevailed,  and  the  Latin  trumpets 

^ sounded  a  retreat.     On  the  ensuing  days,  the 

attack  was  renewed  with  equal  vigour,  and 
a  similar  event;  and  in  the  night,  the  doge 
and  the  barons  held  a  council,  apprehensive  only 
for  the  public  danger ;  not  a  voice  pronounced 
the  words  of  escape  or  treaty;  and  each  warrior, 
according  to  his  temper,  embraced  the  hope  of 
victory,  or  the  assurance  of  a  glorious  death.1 
By  the  experience  of  the  former  siege,  the 
Greeks  were  instructed  but  the  Latins  were  ani- 
mated; and  the  knowledge  that  Constantinople 
might  be  taken  was  of  more  avail  than  the  local 
precautions  which  that  knowledge  had  inspired 
for  its  defence.  In  the  third  assault,  two  ships 
were  linked  together  to  double  their  strength  ; 
a  strong  north  wind  drove  them  on  the  shore  ; 
the  bishops  of  Troyes  and  Soissons  led  the  van; 
and  the  auspicious  names  of  the  pilgrim  and 
the  paradise  resounded  along  the  line."1  The 
episcopal  banners  were  displayed  on  the  walls; 
an  hundred  marks  of  silver  had  been  promised 
to  the  first  adventurers ;  and  if  their  reward 
was  intercepted  by  death,  their  names  have 
been  immortalised  by  fame.  Four  towers  were 
scaled  ;  three  gates  were  burst  open ;  and  the 
French  knights,  who  might  tremble  on  the 
waves,  felt  themselves  invincible  on  horseback 
on  the  solid  ground.  Shall  I  relate  that  the 

1  Villchardouin  (No.  126)  confesses,  that  mult  ere  grant  peril ;  and 
Guntherus  (Hist.  C..  P.  c.  13)  affirms,  that  nulla  spes  victoria:  arridere 
poterat.  Yet  the  knight  despises  those  who  thought  of  flight,  and  the 
monk  praises  his  countrymen  who  were  resolved  on  death 

m  Baldwin,  and  all  the  writers,  honour  the  names  of  these  two  gal* 
lies,  felici  auspicio 
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thousands  who  guarded  the  emperor's  person  CHAP. 

fled  on  the  approach  and  before  the  lance  of  a 

single  warrior?  Their  ignominious  flight  is  at- 
tested by  their  countryman  Nicetas;  an  army  of 
phantoms  marched  with  the  French  hero,  and 
he  was  magnified  to  a  giant  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks.'  While  the  fugitives  deserted  their 
posts  and  cast  away  their  arms,  the  Latins  en- 
tered the  city  under  the  banners  of  their  leaders; 
the  streets  and  gates  opened  for  their  passage  ; 
and  either  design  or  accident  kindled  a  third 
conflagration,  which  consumed  in  a  few  hours 
the  measure  of  three  of  the  largest  cities  of 
France.0  In  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  ba- 
rons checked  their  troops,  and  fortified  their 
stations ;  they  were  awed  by  the  extent  and 
populousness  of  the  capital,  which  might  yet 
require  the  labour  of  a  month,  if  the  churches 
and  palaces  were  conscious  of  their  internal 
strength.  But  in  the  morning,  a  suppliant  pro- 
cession, with  crosses  and  images,  announced 
the  submission  of  the  Greeks,  and  deprecated 
the  wrath  of  the  conquerors  ;  the  usurper 
escaped  through  the  golden  gate;  the  -  alaces 
of  Blachernae  and  Boucoleon  were  occupied 
by  the  count  of  Flanders  and  the  marquis  of 

•  With  an  allusion  to  Homer,  Nicetas  calls  him  into,  tfyvme,  nine 
orgyae,  or  eighteen  yards  high,  a  stature  which  would  indeed  have  ex- 
cused the  terror  of  the  Greek.  On  this  occasion,  the  historian  seems 
fonder  of  the  marvellous  than  of  hi*  country,  or  perhaps  of  truth. 
Baldwin  exclaims  in  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  persequitur  unus  ex 
nobis  centum  alienos. 

0  Villehardouin  (No.  130)  is  again  ignorant  of  the  authors  of  ikii 
more  legitimate  fire,  which  is  ascribed  by  Gunther  to  a  quidam  comet 
Tentouitus  (c.  14).  They  teem  ashamed,  the  incendiaries ! 

VOL.    XI.  0 
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CHAP.   Montferrat ;  and  the  empire,  which  still  bore 
LX>     the  name  of  Constantine,  and  the  title  of  Ro- 


man, was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  the  Latin 
pilgrims.1* 

Pillage  of  Constantinople  had  been  taken  by  storm ;  and 
flo  restraints,  except  those  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity, were  imposed  on  the  conquerors  by  the 
laws  of  war.  Boniface  marquis  of  Montferrat 
still  acted  as  their  general ;  and  the  Greeks, 
who  revered  his  name  as  that  of  their  future 
sovereign,  were  heard  to  exclaim  in  a  lament- 
able tone,  "  Holy  marquis-king,  have  mercy 
"  upon  us !"  His  prudence  or  compassion  open- 
ed the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  fugitives ;  and  he 
exhorted  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  to  spare  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-christians.  The  streams  01 
blood  that  flow  down  the  pages  of  Nicetas,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  of 
his  unresisting  countrymen;*1  and  the  greater 
part  was  massacred,  not  by  the  strangers,  but 
by  the  Latins,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
city,  and  who  exercised  the  revenge  of  a  tri- 
umphant faction.  Yet,  of  these  exiles,  some 
Mere  less  mindful  of  injuries  than  of  benefits; 
and  Nicetas  himself  was  indebted  for  his  safety 

p  For  the  second  siege  and  conquest  of  Constantinople,  see  Villehar- 
douin  (No.  113-132),  Baldwin's  second  epistle  to  Innocent  in,  (Gesta, 
c.  92,  p.  534-537),  with  the  whole  reign  of  Monrzoufle,  in  Nicetas  (p. 
363-375) ;  and  borrow  some  hints  from  Dandolo  (Chron.  Venet  p.  327- 
330)  and  Gunther  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  14-18),  who  add  the  decorations  of 
prophecy  and  vision.  The  former  produces  an  oracle  of  the  Eryth- 
raean sybil,  of  a  great  armament  on  the  Adriatic,  under  a  blind  chief, 
against  Byzantium,  <Scc.  Curious  enough,  were  the  prediction  anterior 
to  the  fact. 

q  Ceciderunt  tamen  ea  die  civium  quasi  duo  millia,  &c.  (Gunther, 
c.  18).  Arithmetic  is  an  excellent  touchstone  to  try  the  amplification! 
of  passion  and  rhetoric. 


1 
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to  the  generosity  of  a  Venetian  merchant.  Pope  CHAP 
Innocent  the  third  accuses  the  pilgrims  of  re-  LX- 
specting,  in  their  lust,  neither  age  nor  sect,  nor  " 
religious  profession ;  and  bitterly  laments  that 
the  deeds  of  darkness,  fornication,  adultery, 
and  incest,  were  perpetrated  in  open  day ;  and 
that  noble  matrons  and  holy  nuns  were  pollut- 
ed by  the  grooms  and  peasants  of  the  catholic 
camp  r  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  licence 
of  victory  prompted  and  covered  a  multitude  of 
sins ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  capital  of  the 
East  contained  a  stock  of  venal  or  willing  beau- 
ty, sufficient  to  satiate  the  desires  of  twenty 
thousand  pilgrims ;  and  female  prisoners  were 
no  longer  subject  to  the  right  or  abuse  of  do- 
mestic slavery.  The  marquis  of  Montferrat 
was  the  patron  of  discipline  and  decency ;  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  the  mirror  of  chastity : 
they  had  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
rape  of  married  women,  or  virgins,  or  nuns ; 
and  the  proclamation  was  sometimes  invoked 
by  the  vanquished*  and  respected  by  the  vic- 
tors. Their  cruelty  and  lust  were  moderated 
by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  and  feelings  of 
the  soldiers ;  for  we  are  no  longer  describing  an 
irruption  of  the  northern  savages ;  and  how- 
ever ferocious  they  might  still  appear,  time, 

1  Quidam  (says  Innocent  in,  Geata,  c.  94,  p.  53S)  nee  religion!, 
nee  aetati,  nee  sexui  pepercerunt :  sed  fornicationes,  adulteria,  et 
iuccstus,  in  occulis  omnium  exercentes,  non  solum  maritatas  et  viduai, 
sed  et  matronas  ct  virgines  Deoqne  dicates,  exposuerunt  spurcitiia 
garcionnm.  Villehardouin  takes  no  notice  of  these  common  inci- 
dent*. 

*  Nicctas  saved  and  afterwards  married,  a  noble  virgin  (p.  S80), 
whom  a  soldier,  art  /uafwt  w«XXoi;  cmJw  ctr(0;»/uaptir«tj  had  almost  vio- 
lated in  spite  of  the  ivrriuu, 
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CHAP,  policy,  and  religion,  had  civilized  the  manners 
LX>  of  the  French,  and  still  more  of  the  Italians. 
But  a  free  scope  was  allowed  to  tneir  avarice, 
which  was  glutted,  even  in  the  holy  week,  by 
the  pillage  of  Constantinople.  The  right  of 
victory,  unshackled  by  any  promise  or  treaty, 
had  confiscated  the  public  and  private  wealth  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  every  hand,  according  to  its 
size  and  strength,  might  lawfully  execute  the 
sentence  and  seize  the  forfeiture.  A  portable 
and  universal  standard  of  exchange  was  found 
in  the  coined  and  uncoined  metals  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  each  captor  at  home  or  abroad 
might  convert  into  the  possessions  most  suitable 
to  his  temper  and  situation.  Of  the  treasures, 
which  trade  and  luxury  had  accumulated,  the 
silks,  velvets,  furs,  the  gems,  spices,  and  rich 
moveables,  were  the  most  precious,  as  they 
could  not  be  procured  for  money  in  the  ruder 
Dmiion  of  countries  of  Europe.  An  order  of  rapine  was 

« »P01  •  instituted ;  nor  was  the  share  of  each  individual 
abandoned  to  industry  or  chance.  Under  the 
tremendous  penalties  of  perjury,  excommunica- 
tion, and  death,  the  Latins  were  bound  to  deli- 
ver their  plunder  into  the  common  stock ;  three 
churches  were  selected  for  the  deposit  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  spoil :  a  single  share  was  alloted 
to  a  foot  soldiers  ;  two  for  a  serjeant  on  horse- 
back ;  four  to  a  knight ;  and  larger  proportions 
according  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  the  barons 
and  princes.  For  violating  this  sacred  engage- 
ment, a  knight  belonging  to  the  count  of  St.  Paul, 
was  hanged  with  his  shield  and  coat  of  arms 
round  his  neck :  his  example  might  render  si- 
milar offenders  more  artful  and  discreet ;  but 
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avarice  was  more  powerful  than  fear ;  and  it  is  CHAP. 
generally  believed,  that  the  secret  far  exceeded 
the  acknowledged  plunder.  Yet  the  magnitude 
of  the  prize  surpassed  the  largest  scale  of  expe- 
rience or  expectation.4  After  the  whole  had 
been  equally  divided  between  the  French  and 
Venetians,  fifty  thousand  marks  were  deduct- 
ed to  satisfy  the  debts  of  the  former  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  latter.  The  residue  of  the  French 
amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  marks  of 
silver"  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling ;  nor  can  I  better  appreciate  the  value 
of  that  sum  in  the  public  and  private  transac- 
tions of  the  age,  than  by  defining  it  at  seven 
times  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of 
England.* 

In  this  great  revolution  we  enjoy  the  singular  JJ'J"7 
felicity  of  comparing  the  narratives  of  Villehar-  Greeiu.; 
donin  and  Nicetas,  the  opposite  feelings  of  the 
marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  Byzantine  sena- 
tor/   At  the  first  view  it  would  seem  that  the 

1  Of  the  general  mass  of  wealth,  Gnnther  observes,  ut  de  pauperi- 
bus  ct  advenis  cives  ditissimi  rcdderentur  (Hist.  C.  P.  c.  18) ;  Villehar- 
douin  (No.  132).  that  since  the  creation,  ne  fu  tant  gaaignie  dans  une 
vill ;  Baldwin  (Gesta,  c.  92),  ut  tantum  tota  non  videatur  possidere 
Latinitas. 

u  Villehardouln,  No.  135-135.  Instead  of  400,000,  there  is  a  vari- 
ous reading  of  500,000.  The  Venetians  had  offered  to  take  the  whole 
booty,  and  to  give  400  marks  to  each  knight,  200  to  each  priest  and 
horseman,  and  100  to  each  foot  soldier .-  they  would  have  been  great 
losers  (La  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bas-Empire,  ton.  xx,  p.  506).  I  know  not 
from  whence. 

*  At  the  council  of  Lyons  (A.  D.  1245),  the  English  ambassador* 
stated  the  revenue  of  the  crown  as  below  that  of  the  foreign  clergy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000  marks  a- year  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  451* 
Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  170). 

1  The  disorders  of  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  and  his  own  adveix 
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CHAP,  wealth  of  Constantinople  was  only  transierred 
Lx>  from  one  nation  to  another  ;  and  that  the  loss 
and  sorrow  of  the  Greeks  is  exactly  balanced 
by  the  joy  and  advantage  of  the  Latins.  But  in 
the  miserable  account  of  war,  the  gain  is  never 
equivalent  to  the  loss,  the  pleasure  to  the  pain: 
the  smiles  of  the  Latins  were  transient  and  fal- 
lacious; the  Greeks  for  ever  wept  over  the  ruins 
of  their  country ;  and  their  real  calamities  were 
aggravated  by  sacrilege  and  mockery.  What 
benefits  accrued  to  the  conquerors  from  the 
three  fires  which  annihilated  so  vast  a  portion 
of  the  buildings  and  riches  of  the  city  ?  What  a 
stock  of  such  things,  as  could  neither  he  used 
nor  transported,  was  maliciously  or  wantonly 
destroyed  ?  How  much  treasure  was  idly  wast- 
ed in  gaining,  debauchery,  and  riot?  And 
what  precious  objects  were  bartered  for  a  vile 
price  by  the  impatience  or  ignorance  of  the  sol- 
diers, whose  reward  was  stolen  by  the  base  in- 
dustry of  the  last  of  the  Greeks  ?  These  alone, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  might  derive  some 
profit  from  the  revolution ;  but  the  misery  of 
the  upper  ranks  of  society  is  strongly  painted 
in  the  personal  adventures  of  Nicetas  himself. 
His  stately  palace  had  been  reduced  to  ashes 
in  the  second  conflagration ;  and  the  senator, 
with  his  family  and  friends  found  an  obscure 
shelter  in  another  house  which  he  possessed 
near  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  It  was  the  door 
of  this  mean  habitation  that  his  friend  the  Ve- 

tures,  are  feelingly  described  by  Nicetas,  p.  367-369,  and  in  the 
Status  Urb.  C.  P.  p.  375-384.  His  complaints  even  of  sacrilege  are 
justified  by  Innocent  m  (Gesta,  c.  92) ;  but  Villehardouin  does  not 
betray  a  symptom  of  pity  or  remorse. 
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netlan  merchant  guarded  in  the  disguise  01  a  CHAF. 
soldier,  till  Nicetas  could  save,  by  a  precipitate  Lx- 
flight,  the  relics  of  his  fortune  and  the  chastity  of  "" 
his  daughter.  In  a  cold  wintry  season,  these  fu- 
gitives, nursed  in  the  lap  of  prosperity,  departed 
on  foot;  his  wife  was  with  child;  the  desertion 
of  their  slaves  compelled  them  to  carry  their 
baggage  on  their  own  shoulders  ;  and  their  wo- 
men, whom  they  placed  in  the  centre,  were  ex- 
horted to  conceal  their  beauty  with  dirt,  instead 
of  adorning  it  with  paint  and  jewels.  Every 
step  was  exposed  to  insult  and  danger :  the 
threats  of  the  strangers  were  less  painful  than 
the  taunts  of  the  plebeians,  with  whom  they 
were  now  levelled  ;  nor  did  the  exiles  breathe 
in  safety  till  their  mournful  pilgrimage  was  con- 
cluded at  Selymbria,  above  forty  miles  from  the 
capital.  On  their  way  they  overtook  the  patri- 
arch, without  attendance,  and  almost  without 
apparel,  riding  on  an  ass,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  apostolical  poverty,  which,  had  it  been 
voluntary,  might  perhaps  have  been  meritori- 
ous. In  the  meanwhile,  his  desolate  churches 
were  profaned  by  the  licentiousness  and  party 
zeal  of  the  Latins.  After  stripping  the  gems  sacrilege 
and  pearls,  they  converted  the  chalices  into 
drinking  cups ;  their  tables,  on  which  they 
gamed  and  feasted,  were  covered  with  the  pic- 
tures of  Christ  and  the  saints ;  and  they  tram- 
pled under  foot  the  most  venerable  objects  of 
the  Christian  worship.  In  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  the  ample  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was 
rent  asunder  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  fringe ; 
and  the  altar,  a  monument  of  art  and  riches, 
•was  broken  in  pieces  and  shared  among  the 
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CHAP,   captors.     Their  mules  and  horses  were  iauen 

'„„  with  the  wrought  silver  and  gilt  carvings,  which 

they  tore  down  from  the  doors  and  pulpit;  and 
if  the  beasts  stumbled  under  the  burthen,  they 
were  stabbed  by  their  impatient  drivers,  and  the 
holy  pavement  streamed  with  their  impureblood. 
A  prostitute  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  pa- 
triarch; and  that  daughter  of  Belial,  as  she  is 
styled,  sung  and  danced  in  the  church,  to  ridi- 
cule the  hymns  and  processions  of  the  Orien- 
tals. Nor  were  the  repositories  of  the  royal 
dead  secure  from  violation :  in  the  church  of 
the  apostles,  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  were 
rifled ;  and  it  is  said,  that  after  six  centuries 
the  corpse  of  Justinian  was  found  without  any 
signs  of  decay  or  putrefaction.  In  the  streets, 
the  French  and  Flemings  clothed  themselves 
and  their  horses  in  painted  robes  and  flowing 
head-dresses  of  linen  ;  and  the  coarse  intempe- 
rance of  their  feasts1  insulted  the  splendid  so- 
briety of  the  East.  To  expose  the  arms  of  a 
people  of  scribes  and  scholars,  they  affected  to 
display  a  pen,  an  ink-horn,  and  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, without  discerning  that  the  instruments  of 
science  and  valour  were  alike  feeble  and  use- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
Degtructi-  Their  reputation  and  their  language  en- 
ttatifes11'  couraged  them,  however,  to  despise  the  igno- 
rance, and  to  overlook  the  progress,  of  the  La- 
tins.' In  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  national  dif- 

*  If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  Greek  of  Nicetu's  receipts,  their  favou- 
rite dishes  were  boiled  buttocks  of  beef,  salt  pork  and  pease,  and  soup 
jnade  of  garlic  and  sharp  or  sour  herbs  (p  382). 

Nicetas  uses  very  harsh  expressions,  itaf  a^pagLjUATttc  B«f0«g«i{  »*i 
Tixuf  «w»A$afl)iTOK  (Fragment,  apud  Fabric.  Bibliot.  l»i  ac.  torn,  vi,  p. 

414V 
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Jerence  was  still  more  obvious  and  real ;  the  CHAP. 
Greeks  preserved  with  reverence  the  works  of  LX> 
their  ancestors,  which  they  could  not  imitate;" 
and,  in  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  are  provoked  to  join  in  t!  e  com- 
plaints and  invectives  of  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rian.* We  have  seen  how  the  rising  city  was 
adorned  by  the  vanity  and  despotism  of  the  im- 
perial founder :  in  the  ruins  of  paganism,  some 
gods  and  heroes  were  saved  from  the  axe  of  su- 
perstition ;  and  the  forum  and  hippodrome  were 
dignified  with  the  relics  of  a  better  age.  Seve- 
ral of  these  are  described  by  Nicetas,"  in  a 
florid  and  affected  style;  and,  from  his  de- 
scriptions, I  shall  select  some  interesting  parti- 
culars. 1.  The  victorious  charioteers  were  cast 
in  bronze,  at  their  own,  or  the  public,  charge, 
and  fitly  placed  in  the  hippodrome :  they  stood 
aloft  in  their  chariots,  wheeling  round  the  goal ; 
the  spectators  could  admire  their  attitude,  and 
judge  of  the  resemblance;  and  of  these  figures, 
the  most  perfect  might  have  been  transported 
from  the  Olympic  stadium.  2.  The  sphynx, 
river-horse,  and  crocodile,  denote  the  climate 

414).  This  reproach,  it  is  true,  applies  most  strongly  to  their  ignor- 
ance of  Greek  and  of  Homer.  In  their  own  language,  the  Latins  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  not  destitute  of  literature.  See 
Harris's  Philological  Inquiries,  p.  iii,  c.  9,  10, 11. 
, b  Nicetas  was  of  Chonae  in  Phrygia  (the  old  Colossa  of  St.  Paul) :  he 
raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  senator,  judge  of  the  veil,  and  great 
logothete  ;  beheld  the  fall  of  the  empire,  returned  to  Nice,  and  com- 
posed an  elaborate  history  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus  to  the 
reign  of  Henry. 

'  A  manuscript  of  Nicetas  in  the  Bodleiai*  library  contains  this  cu- 
rious fragment  on  the  statues  of  Constantinople,  which  fraud,  or  shame, 
or  rather  carelessness,  has  dropt  in  the  common  editions.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Grace,  torn,  vi,  p.  405-416),  and  iznmode- 
rately  praised  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury  (Philolo- 
gical Inquiries,  p.  ii,  c.  5,  p.  301-312) 
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CHAP,  and  manufacture  of  Egypt,  and  the  spoils  of 
^*;,^  that  ancient  province.  3.  The  she-wolf  suckling 
Romulus  and  Remus;  a  subject  alike  pleasing 
to  the  old  and  the  new  Romans;  but  which  could 
rarely  be  treated  before  the  decline  of  the  Greek 
sculpture.     4.  An  eagle  holding  and  tearing  a 
serpent  in  his  talons ;  a  domestic  monument  of 
the  Byzantines,  which  they  ascribed,  not  to  a 
human  artist,  but  to  the  magic  power  of  the 
philosopher  Apollonius,  who,  by  his  talisman, 
delivered  the  city  from  such  venemous  reptiles, 
5.  An  ass,  and  his  driver;  which  were  erected 
by  Augustus  in  his  colony  of  Nicopolis,  to 
commemorate  a  verbal   omen   of  the  victory 
of  Actium.      6.  An  equestrian  statue ;  which 
passed,  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  for  Joshua,  the 
Jewish  conqueror,  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
stop  the  course  of  the  descending  sun.     A  more 
classical  tradition  recognised  the  figures  of  Bcl- 
lerophon  and  Pegasus ;  and  the  free  attitude  of 
the  steed  seemed  to  mark  that  he  trode  on  air, 
rather  than  on  the  earth.     7.  A  square  and 
lofty  obelisk  of  brass :  the  sides  were  embossed 
with  a  variety  of  picturesque  and  rural  scenes ; 
birds  singing ;  rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on 
their  pipes;  sheep  bleating ;  lambs  skipping; 
the  sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish  and  fishing ;  little 
naked  cupids  laughing,   playing,   and  pelting 
each  other  with  apples ;  and,  on  the  summit,  a 
female  figure  turning  with  the  slightest  breath, 
and  thence  denominated    the  winds  attendant. 
8.  The  Phrygian  shepherd  presenting  to  Venus 
the  prize  of  beauty,  the  apple  of  discord.     9. 
The  incomparable  statue  of  Helen ;  which  is 
delineated  by  Nicetas  in  the  words  of  admira- 
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tion  and  love:  her  well  turned  feet,  snowy  arms,  CHAP. 
rosy  lips,  bewitching  smiles,  swimming  eyes, „..„'..„ 
arched  eye-brows,  the  harmony  of  her  shape, 
the  lightness  of  her  drapery,  and  her  flowing 
locks  that  waved  in  the  wind;  a  beauty  that 
might  have  moved  her  barbarian  destroyers  to 
pity  and  remorse.  10.  The  manly  or  divine  form 
of  Hercules/  as  he  was  restored  to  life  by  the 
master-hand  of  Lysippus;  of  such  magnitude, 
that  his  thumb  was  equal  to  the  waist,  his  leg  to 
the  stature,  of  a  common  man  ;*  his  chest  ample, 
his  shoulders  broad,  his  limbs  strong  and  mus- 
cular, his  hair  curled,  his  aspect  commanding. 
Without  his  bow,  or  quiver,  or  club,  his  lion's 
skin  carelessly  thrown  over  him,  he  was  seated 
on  an  osier  basket,  his  right  leg  and  arm 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  his  left  knee  bent,  and 
supporting  his  elbow,  his  head  reclining  on  his 
left  hand,  his  countenance  indignant  and  pensive. 
11.  A  colossal  statue  of  Juno,  which  had  once 
adorned  her  temple  of  Samos ;  the  enormous 
head  by  four  yoke  of  oxen  was  laboriously  drawn 
to  the  palace.  12.  Another  colossus,  of  Pallas 
or  Minerva,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  represent- 
ing with  admirable  spirit  the  attributes  and  cha- 
racter of  the  martial  maid.  Before  we  accuse  the 
Latins,  it  is  just  to  remark,  that  this  Pallas  was 
destroyed  after  the  first  siege,  by  the  fear  and 

d  To  illustrate  the  statue  of  Hercules,  Mr  Harris  quotes  a  Greek 
epigram,  and  engraves  a  beautiful  gem,  which  does  not  however  copy 
the  attitude  of  the  statue  :  In  the  latter,  Hercules  had  not  his  club, 
and  his  right  leg  and  arm  were  extended. 

*  I  transcribe  these  proportions,  which  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with 
each  other ;  and  may  possibly  shew,  that  the  boasted  taste  of  Nicetu 
was  uo  more  than  affectation  and  vanity. 
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CHAP  superstition  of  the  Greeks  themselves.'  The 
..^ff. , other  statues  of  brass  which  I  have  enumerated 
were  broken  and  melted  by  the  unfeeling  ava- 
rice of  the  crusaders :  the  cost  and  labour  were 
consumed  in  a  moment;  the  soul  of  genius 
evaporated  in  smoke ;  and  the  remnant  of  base 
metal  was  coined  into  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops.  Bronze  is  not  the  most  durable 
of  monuments  :  from  the  marble  forms  of  Phi- 
dias and  Praxiteles,  the  Latins  might  turn  aside 
with  stupid  contempt;*  but  unless  they  were 
crushed  by  some  accidental  injury,  those  use- 
less stones  stood  secure  on  their  pedestals. h 
The  most  enlightened  of  the  strangers,  above 
the  gross  and  sensual  pursuits  of  their  country- 
men, more  piously  exercised  the  right  of  con- 
quest in  the  search  and  seizure  of  the  relics  of^ 
the  saints.1  Immense  was  the  supply  of  heads 
and  bones,  crosses  and  images,  that  were  scat- 
tered by  this  revolution  over  the  churches  of 
Europe;  and  such  was  the  increase  of  pilgrim- 
age and  oblation,  that  no  branch,  perhaps  of 
more  lucrative  plunder  was  imported  from  the 

f  Nicetas  in  Isaac  Angelo  et  Alexio,  c.  3,  p.  359.  The  Latin  editor 
very  properly  observes,  that  the  historian,  in  his  bombast  style,  pro- 
duces ex  pnlice  elephantem. 

c  In  two  passages  of  Nicetas  (edit.  Paris,  p.  360.  Fabric,  p.  408), 
the  Latins  are  branded  with  the  lively  reproach  of  01  ru  xxXa  <m  f«r«« 
£<t;ftt;ei,  and  their  avarice  of  brass  is  clearly  expressed.  Yet  the  Ve- 
netians had  the  merit  of  removing  four  bronze  horses  from  Constantino- 
ple to  the  place  of  St.  Mark  (Sanuto  Vite  del  Dogi,  in  Muratori,  Script. 
Rerum  Italicarum,  torn,  xxii,  p.  534). 

"  Winckelman,  Hist,  de  1'Art,  torn,  iii,  p.  269,  270. 

1  See  the  pious  robbery  of  the  abbot  Martin,  who  transferred  a  rich 
cargo  to  his  monastery  of  Paris,  diocese  of  Basil  (Gunther,  Hist.  C.  P. 
c.  19,  23,  24).  Yet  in  secreting  this  booty,  the  saiut  incurred  an  es- 
communication,  and  perhaps  broke  nil  oath. 
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£ast.k     Of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  many  that  CHAP 
still  existed  in  the  twelfth  century  are  now  lost.     XL- 
But  the  pilgrims  were  not  solicitous  to  save  or** 
transport  the  volumes  of  an  unknown  tongue: 
the  perishable  substance  of  paper  or  parchment 
can  only  be  preserved  by  the  multiplicity  of 
copies ;  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  had  almost 
centered  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  without  com- 
puting the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a 
tear  over  the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the 
triple  fire  of  Constantinople.' 

*  Flenry,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xvj,  p.  139-145. 

1  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  notice  of  a  modern  history, 
which  illustrates  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  ;  but 
which  has  fallen  somewhat  late  into  my  hands.  Paolo  Kamnsio,  the 
son  cf  the  compiler  of  voyages,  was  directed  by  the  senate  of  Venice  to 
write  the  history  of  the  conquest ;  and  this  order,  which  he  received 
in  his  youth,  he  executed  in  a  mature  age,  by  an  elrgant  Latin  work, 
de  Bello  Constantinopolitano  et  Imperatoribus  Comncnis  per  Gallos  et 
Venetos  restitutis  (Venet.  1635,  in  folio).  Ramusio,  or  Rhavnnusus, 
transcribes  and  translates  sequitur  ad  unguem,  a  MS.  of  Villchardouin 
which  ho  possessed;  but  he  enriches  his  narrative  with  Greek 'and 
Latin  materials,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  correct  state  of  the 
fleet,  the  names  of  the  fifty  Venetian  nobles  who  commanded  the  gal- 
lics of  the  republic,  and  the  patriot  opposition  of  Pantaleon  Barbus  to 
the  choice  of  the  doge  for  emperor. 
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CHAP.  LXI 

Partition  of  the  empire  by  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians— Five  Latin  emperors  of  the  houses  of 
Flanders  and  Courtenay — Their  wars  against 
the  Bulgarians  and  Greeks — Weakness  and  po- 
verty of  the  Latin  empire — Recovery  of  Con- 
stantinopleby  the  Greeks — General  consequences 
of  the  crusades. 

CHAP.  AFTER  the  death  of  the  lawful  princes,  the 
LXI.    J7rench  and  Venetians,  confident  of  justice  and 


Election  victory,  agreed  to  divide  and  regulate  their  fu- 
°er~orB™f  *ure  Possessi°ns'a  I*  was  stipulated  by  treaty, 
dwin  i,  that  twelve  electors,  six  of  either  nation,  should 
May  9-10!  be  nominated;  that  a  majority  should  chuse  the 
emperor  of  the  East;  and  that,  if  the  votes  were 
equal,  the  decision  of  chance  should  ascertain 
the  successful  candidate.  To  him,  with  all  the 
titles  and  prerogatives  of  the  Byzantine  throne, 
they  assigned  the  two  palaces  of  Boucoleon  a-nd 
Blachernae,  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  Greek 
monarchy.  It  was  defined  that  the  three  re- 
maining portions  should  be  equally  shared  be- 
tween the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  barons  of 
France ;  that  each  feudatory,  with  an  honour- 
able exception  for  the  doge,  should  acknow 
ledge  and  perform  the  duties  of  homage  and 

*  See  the  original  treaty  of  partition,  in  the  Venetian  Chronicle  of 
Andrew  Dandolo,  p.  326-330,  and  the  subsequent  election  in  Villehar- 
douin,  No.  136-140,  with  Ducange  in  his  Observations,  and  the  first 
book  of  hi*  Histoire  de  Constantinople  sous  PEmpire  des  Francois  _ 
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military  service  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  em-  CHAP. 
pire ;  that  the  nation  which  gave  an  emperor,  ,,^* 
should  resign  to  their  brethren  the  choice  of  a 
patriarch;  and  that  the  pilgrims,  whatever 
might  be  their  impatience  to  visit  the  Holy 
land,  should  devote  another  year  to  the  con- 
quest and  defence  of  the  Greek  provinces.  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  La- 
tins, the  treaty  was  confirmed  and  executed ; 
and  the  first  and  most  important  step  was  the 
creation  of  an  emperor.  The  six  electors  of  the 
French  nation  were  all  ecclesiastics,  the  abbot 
of  Loces,  the  archbishop  elect  of  Acre  in  Pale- 
stine, and  the  bishops  of  Troyes,  Soissons,  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  Bethlehem,  the  last  of  whom  exer- 
cised in  the  camp  the  office  of  pope's  legate: 
their  profession  and  knowledge  were  respect 
able ;  and  as  they  could  not  be  the  objects,  they 
were  best  qualified  to  be  the  authors,  of  the 
choice.  The  six  Venetians  were  the  principal 
servants  of  the  state,  and  in  this  list  the  noble 
families  of  Querini  and  Contarini  are  still  proud 
to  discover  their  ancestors.  The  twelve  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  of  the  palace;  and  after 
the  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they^ 
proceeded  to  deliberate  and  vote.  A  just  in> ' 
pulse  of  respect  and  gratitude  prompted  them 
to  crown  the  virtues  of  the  doge :  his  wisdom 
had  inspired  their  enterprise;  and  the  most 
youthful  knights  might  envy  and  applaud  the 
exploits  of  blindness  and  age.  But  the  patriot 
Dandolo  was  devoid  of  all  personal  ambition, 
and  fully  satisfied  that  he  had  been  judged  wor- 
thy to  reign.  His  nomination  was  over-ruled 
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CHAP,  by  the  Venetians  themselves :  his  countrymen, 
LXI*  and  perhaps  his  friends,*  represented,  with  the 
eloquence  of  truth,  the  mischiefs  that  might 
arise  to  national  freedom  and  the  common 
cause,  from  the  union  of  two  incompatible  cha- 
racters, of  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic  and 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  The  exclusion  of  the 
doge  left  room  for  the  more  equal  merits  of 
Boniface  and  Baldwin ;  and  at  their  names  all 
meaner  candidates  respectfully  withdrew.  The 
marquis  of  Montferrat  was  recommended  by  his 
mature  age  arid  fair  reputation,  by  the  choice  of 
the  adventurers  and  the  wishes  of  the  Greeks ; 
nor  can  I  believe  that  Venice,  the  mistress  of 
the  sea,  could  be  seriously  apprehensive  of  a 
petty  lord  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.'  But  the 
count  of  Flanders  was  the  chief  of  a  wealthy 
and  warlike  people ;  he  was  valiant,  pious,  and 
chaste ;  in  the  prime  of  live,  since  he  was  only 
thirty-two  years  of  age;  a  descendant  of  Char- 
lemagne, a  cousin  of  the  king  of  France,  and  a 
compeer  of  the  prelates  and  barons  who  had 
yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  command  of  a 
foreigner.  Without  the  chapel,  these  barons, 
with  the  doge  and  marquis  at  their  head,  ex- 
pected the  decision  of  the  twelve  electors.  Itwas 
announced  by  the  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  name 
of  his  colleagues:  "  Ye  have  sworn  to  obey  the 

k  After  mentioning  the  nomination  of  the  doge  by  a  French  elector, 
his  kinsman  Andrew  Dandolo  approves  his  exclusion,  quidam  Veneto- 
rnm  fidelis  et  nobilis  senex,  nsus  oratione  satis  probabili,&c.  which  has 
been  embroidered  by  modern  writers  from  Blondis  to  Le  Bean. 

c  Nicetas  (p.  384),  with  the  vain  ignorance  of  a  Greek,  describes  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  as  a  maritime  power.  A.a.fj.TtK.flta.v  JE  ttxtie-Sa,  *•«• 
l>«xiov.  Was  he  deceit ed  by  the  Byzantine  theme  of  Lombardy,  which 
extended  along  the  coast  of  Calabria  <" 
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"  prince  whom  we  should  chuse:  by  our  unani-  CHAT. 
"  inous  suffrage,  Baldwin  count  ofFlanders  and  LX1 
"  Hainault  is  now  your  sovereign,  and  the  em 
"  peror  of  the  East."  He  was  saluted  with  loud 
applause,  and  the  proclamation  was  re-echoed 
through  the  city  by  the  joy  of  the  Latins  and  the 
trembling  adulation  of  the  Greeks.  Boniface 
was  the  first  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  rival,  and  to 
raise  him  on  the  buckler ;  and  Baldwin  was 
transported  to  the  cathedral,  and  solemnly  in- 
vested with  the  purple  buskins.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  he  was  crowned  by  the  legate,  in 
the  vacancy  of  a  patriarchy  but  the  Venetian 
clergy  soon  filled  the  chapter  of  St.  Sophia, 
seated  Thomas  Morosini  on  the  ecclesiastical 
throne,  and  employed  every  art  to  perpetuate 
in  their  own  nation  the  honours  and  benefices 
of  the  Greek  church.d  Without  delay  the  suc- 
cessor of  Constantine  instructed  Palestine, 
France,  and  Rome,  of  this  'memorable  revolu- 
tion. To  Palestine  he  sent,  as  a  trophy,  the 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the  chain  of  the 
harbour ;'  and  adopted,  from  the  assise  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  laws  or  customs  best  adapted  to 
a  French  colony  and  conquest  in  the  East.  In 
his  epistles,  the  natives  of  France  are  encou- 
raged to  swell  that  colony,  and  to  secure  that 
conquest,  to  people  a  magnificent  city  and  a 

"  They  exacted  an  oath  from  Thomas  Morosini  to  appoint  no  can- 
nons of  St.  Sophia,  the  lawful  electors,  except  Venetians  who  had 
lived  ten  years  at  Venice,  &c.  But  the  foreign  clergy  was  envious, 
the  pope  disapproved  this  national  monopoly,  and  of  the  six  Latin 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  only  the  first  and  the  last  v/cr^  Vene- 
tians. 

'  Nicetas,  p.  383. 
VOL.    XI.  R 
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CHAP,   fertile  land,  which  will  reward  the  labours  both 

LXI 

f....^t..  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier.     He  congratulates 


the  Roman  pontiff  on  the  restoration  of  his  au- 
thority in  the  East;  invites  him  to  extinguish 
the  Greek  schism  by  his  presence  in  a  general 
council ;  and  implores  his  blessing  and  forgive- 
ness for  the  disobedient  pilgrims.  Prudence 
and  dignity  are  blended  in  the  answer  of  Inno- 
cent.' In  the  subversion  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, he  arraigns  the  vices  of  man,  and  adores 
the  providence  of  God :  the  conquerors  will  be 
absolved  or  condemned  by  their  future  conduct; 
the  validity  of  their  treaty  depends  on  the  judg- 
ment of  St.  Peter ;  but  he  inculcates  their  most 
sacred  duty  of  establishing  a  just  subordina- 
tion of  obedience  and  tribute,  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  Latins,  from  the  magistrate  to  the  clergy, 
and  from  the  clergy  to  the  pope. 
Division  of  In  the  division  of  the  Greek  provinces,*  the 
share  of  the  Venetians  was  more  ample  than  that 
of  the  Latin  emperor.  No  more  than  one  fourth 
was  appropriated  to  his  domain;  a  clear  moiety 
of  the  remainder  was  reserved  for  Venice ;  and 
the  other  moiety  was  distributed  among  the  ad- 
venturers of  France  and  Lombard  y.  The  vene- 
rableDandolo  was  proclaimed  despot  of  Roma- 
nia, and  invested  after  the  Greek  fashion  with 

f  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  HI,  re  a  rich  fund  for  (he  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  institution  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople;  and  the 
most  important  of  these  epistles  (of  which  the  collection  in  2  vols.  in 
folio,  is  published  by  Stephen  Baluze)  are  inserted  in  his  Gesta,  inMu- 
ratori,  Script.  Rerum  I  lalicamni,  torn,  iii,  p.  1,  c.  94-105. 

*  In  the  treaty  of  partition,  most  of  the  names  are  corrupted  by  the 
•cribes :  they  might  be  restored,  and  a  good  map,  suited  to  the  last 
age  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  would  be  an  improvement  of  geography. 
Hut,  alas !  d'Anvillc  is  no  more  ! 
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the  purple  buskins.  He  ended  at  Constantinople  CHAP. 
his  long  and  glorious  life;  and  if  the  prerogative 


was  personal,  the  title  was  used  by  his  succes- 
sors till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  the  singular  though  true  addition  of  lords 
of  one  fourth  and  a  half  of  the  Roman  empire.11 
The  doge,  a  slave  of  state,  was  seldom  permit- 
ed  to  depart  from  the  helm  of  the  repub*,c ; 
but  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  bail,  or  re- 
gent, who  exercised  a  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
the  colony  of  Venetians  ;  they  possessed  three 
of  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  his  inde- 
pendent tribunal  was  composed  of  six  judges, 
four  counsellors,  two  chamberlains,  two  fiscal 
advocates,  and  a  constable.  Their  long  expe- 
rience of  the  eastern  trade  enabled  them  to  se- 
lect their  portion  with  discernment ;  they  had  Misery 
rashly  accepted  the  dominion  and  defence  of 
Adrianople;  but  it  was  the  more  reasonable 
aim  of  their  policy  to  form  a  chain  of  factories, 
and  cities,  and  islands,  along  the  maritime 
coast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ragusa  to  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  labour 
and  cost  of  such  extensive  conquests  exhaust- 
ed their  treasury;  they  abandoned  their  maxims 
of  government,  adopted  a  feudal  system,  and 
contented  themselves  with  the  homage  of  their 
nobles,1  for  the  possessions  which  these  private 

h  Their  style  was  dominus  quarts  partis  et  dimidiae  imperii  Romani, 
till  Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  was  elected  doge  in  the  year  1356  (Sanuto, 
p.  530,  641).  For  the  government  of  Constantinople,  see  Ducange, 
Histoire  de  C.  P.  i,  37. 

1  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  ii,  6)  has  marked  the  conquests  made  by 
the  state  or  nobles  of  Venice  of  the  islands  of  Caudia,  Corfu,  Cepha- 

JoiU, 
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CHAP,   vassals    undertook    to    reduce   and   maintain. 

T  YT 

, l,,And  thus  it  was,  that  the  family  of  Sariut  ac- 
quired the  duchy  of  Naxos,  which  involved  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Archipelago.  For  the  price, 
often  thousand  marks,  the  republic  purchased 
of  the  marquis  of  Moutferrat  the  fertile  island 
of  Crete  or  Candia,  with  the  ruins  of  an  hundred 
cities  ;k  but  its  improvement  was  stinted  by  the 
proud  and  narrow  spirit  of  an  aristocracy ;!  and 
the  wisest  senators  would  confess  that  the  sea, 
not  the  land,  was  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark.  In 
the  moiety  of  the  adventurers,  the  marquis  Bo- 
niface might  claim  the  most  liberal  reward ; 
and,  besides  the  isle  of  Crete,  his  exclusion 
from  the  throne  was  compensated  by  the  royal 
title  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont. 
But  he  prudently  exchanged  that  distant  and 
difficult  conquest  for  the  kingdom  of  Thessa- 
loriica  or  Macedonia,  twelve  days  journey  from 
the  capital,  where  he  might  be  supported  by  the 
neighbouring  powers  of  his  brother-in-law  the 
king  of  Hungary.  His  progress  was  hailed  by 
the  voluntary  or  reluctant  acclamations  of  the 
natives ;  and  Greece,  the  proper  and  ancient 
Greece,  again  received  a  Latin  conqueror," 

Ionia,  Xante,  Naxos,  Pares,  Melos,  Andres,  Mycone,  Scyro,  Cea,  and 
Lemnos. 

k  Boniface  sold  the  isle  of  Candia,  August  12,  A.  i>.  1204.  See  the 
act  in  Sanuto,  p.  533  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  could  be  hi« 
mother's  portion,  or  how  she  could  be  the  daughter  of  an  emperor 
Alexius. 

1  In  the  year  1212,  the  doge,  Peter  Zani,  sent  a  colony  to  Candia. 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  Venice.  But  in  their  savage  manner* 
and  frequent  rebellions,  the  Candiots  may  be  compared  to  the  Corsi- 
cans  under  the  yoke  of  Oenoa  ;  and  when  I  compare  the  accounts  of 
Belon  and  Tournefort,  I  cannot  discern  much  difference  between  the 
Venetian  and  the  Turkish  island. 

"  Vlllehardouin  (No.  159,  160,  173-177)  and  Nicetas  (p.  387-394) 

describe 
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who  trode  with  indifference  that  classic  ground.  CHAP 
He  viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beauties  of    XLI- 
the  valley  of  Tempe ;  traversed  with  a  cautious  " 
step  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  ;  occupied  the 
unknown  cities  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argos; 
and  assaulted  the  fortifications  of  Corinth  and 
Napoli,"  which  resisted  his  arms.     The  lots  of 
the  Latin  pilgrims  were  regulated  by  chance,  or 
choice,    or   subsequent  exchange  ;    and   they 
abused,  with  intemperate  joy,  the  triumph  over 
the  lives  and  fortune  of  a  great  people.     After  a 
minute  survey  of  the  provinces,  they  weighed 
in  the  scales  of  avarice  the  revenue  of  each 
district,  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  the 
;imple  or  scanty  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  soldiers   and   horses.     Their   presumption 
claimed  and  divided  the  long  lost  dependencies 
of  the  Roman  sceptre :  the  Nile  and  Euphra- 
tes  rolled   through   their   imaginary   realms  ; 
and  happy  was  the  warrior  who  drew  for  his 
prize  the  palace  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Ico- 
nium.'     I  shall  not  descend  to  the  pedigree  of 
families  and  the  rent-roll  of  estates,  but  I  wish 
to  specify  that  the  counts  of  Blois  and  St.  Pol 
were  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Nice  and  the 

describe  the  expedition  into  Greece  of  the  marquis  Boniface.  The 
Choniate  might  derive  his  information  from  his  brother  Michael, 
archbishop  of  Athens,  whom  he  paints  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  and 
a  saint.  His  encomium  of  Athens,  and  the  description  of  Tempe, 
should  be  published  from  the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Nicetas  (Fabric.  Bibliot. 
Grsc.  torn,  vi,  p.  405),  and  would  have  deserved  Mr.  Harris's  inqui- 
ries. 

"  Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia,  the  ancient  sea-port  of  Argos,  it 
still  a  place  of  strength  and  consideration,  situate  on  a  rocky  peninsula, 
with  a  good  harbour  (Chandler's  Travels  into  Grtece,  p.  227). 

0  I  have  softened  the  expression  of  Nicetas,  who  strives  to  expose 
the  presumption  of  the  Franks.  See  D.  Rebut  }0(t  C.  P.  expugnatua, 
p.  375-384. 
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CHAP.  lordship  ofDemotica;p  the  principal  fiefs  were 

^ '^held  by  the  service  of  constable,  chamberlain, 

cup-bearer,  butler,  and  chief  cook ;  and  our 
historian,  Jeffrey  of  Villehardouin,  obtained  a 
fair  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus, 
and  united  the  double  office  of  marshal  ofCham- 
pagne  and  Romania.  At  the  head  of  his  knights 
and  archers,  each  baron  mounted  on  horseback 
to  secure  the  possession  of  his  share,  and  their 
first  efforts  were  generally  successful.  But  the 
public  force  was  weakened  by  their  dispersion ; 
and  a  thousand  quarrels  must  arise  under  a  law, 
and  among  men,  whose  sole  umpire  was  the 
sword.  Within  three  months  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Thessalonica  drew  their  hostile  followers  into 
the  field ;  they  were  reconciled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  doge,  the  advice  of  the  marshal,  and 
the  firm  freedom  of  their  peers.q 

Reroit  of      Two  fugitives,  who  had  reigned  at  Constanti- 

*!D.  i£i,*nople»  still  asserted  the  title  of  emperor;  and  the 

kc'         subjects  of  their  fallen  throne  might  be  moved  to 

pity  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  elder  Alexius,  or 

excited  to  revengeby  the  spiritof Mourzoufle.  A 

domestic  alliance,  a  common  interest,  a  similar 

guilt,  and  the  merit  of  extinguishing  his  enemies, 

*  A  city  surrounded  by  the  river  Hebrus,  and  six  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Adrianople,  received  from  its  double  wall  the  Greek  name  of  Didy- 
moteichos,  insensibly  corrupted  into  Demotica  and  Dimot.  I  have 
preferred  the  more  convenient  and  modern  appellation  of  Demotica. 
This  place  was  the  last  Turkish  residence  of  Charles  xn. 

q  Their  quarrel  if  told  by  Villehardonin  (No.  146-158)  with  the  spi- 
rit of  freedom.  The  merit  and  reputation  of  the  marshal  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Greek  historian  (p.  387),  f*ty*  ir*(a  »«i«  A*TIV«V  Jtva/uw* 
ff»rtvf4,a.a-i  :  unlike  sopie  modern  heroes,  whoie  exploits  are  only  visi- 
ble in  their  own  memoirs. 
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a  brother  and  a  nephew,  induced  the  more  recent  CHAP. 

LXl 

usurper  to  unite  with  the  former  the  relics  of  his  „ 


power.  Mourzoufle  was  received  with  smiles 
and  honours  in  the  camp  of  his  father  Alexius; 
but  the  wicked  can  never  love,  and  should  rare- 
ly trust  their  fellow  criminals :  he  was  seized 
in  the  bath,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  stripped  of 
his  troops  and  treasures,  and  turned  out  to 
wander  an  object  of  horror  and  contempt  to 
those  who  with  more  propriety  could  hate,  and 
with  more  justice  could  punish,  the  assassin 
of  the  emperor  Isaac  and  his  son.  As  the  ty- 
rant, pursued  by  fear  or  remorse,  was  steal- 
ing over  to  Asia,  he  was  seized  by  the  La- 
tins of  Constantinople,  and  condemned,  after 
an  open  trial,  to  an  ignominious  death.  His 
judges  debated  the  mode  of  his  execution,  the 
axe,  the  wheel,  or  the  stake;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  MourzounV  should  ascend  the  Theodosian 
column,  a  pillar  of  white  marble  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  feet  in  height.3  From  the  sum- 
mit he  was  cast  down  headlong,  and  dashed  in 
pieces  on  the  pavement,  in  the  presence  of  innu- 
merable spectators,  who  filled  the  forum  of  Tau- 
rus, and  admired  the  accomplishment  of  an  old 
prediction,  which  was  explained  by  this  singular 

'  See  the  fate  of  Mourzoufle,  in  Nicetas  (p.  393),  Villehardouin  (No. 
141-145,  163)  and  Guntherns  (c.  20,  21).  Neither  the  marshal  nor  the 
monk  afford  a  grain  of  pity  for  a  tyrant  or  rebel,  whole  punishment, 
however,  was  more  unexampled  than  his  crime. 

1  The  column  of  Arcadius,  which  represent*  in  basso  relievo  his  vic- 
tories, or  those  of  his  father  Theodosius,  is  f  till  extant  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  is  described  and  measured  by  Gyllius  (Topograph.  iv,  7). 
Banduri  (ad.  1.  i,  Autiquit.  C.  P.  p.  507,  &c.)  and  Touraefort  (Voyafe 
du  Levant,  torn,  ii,  lettre  zii,  p.  231). 
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CHAP    event.1     The  fate  of  Alexius  is  less  tragical;  he 
~v~~~~  was  sent  by  the  marquis  a  captive  to  Italy,  and  a 
gift  to  the  king  of  the  Romans;  but  he  had  not 
much  to  applaud  his  fortune,  if  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment  and  exile  were  changed  from  a 
fortress  in  the  Alps  to  a  monastery  in  Asia.  But 
his  daughter,  before  the  national  calamity,  had 
been  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  hero  who  con- 
tinued the  succession,  and  restored  the  throne  of 
Theodore  the  Greek  princes."     The  valour  of  Theodore 

Lascans,  .  •    ~ '    i  •    '    v  •        i  •  i>  r~* 

emperor  Lascaris  was  signalised  in  the  two  sieges  of  Oon- 
A.D.'i204-,stantinople.  After  the  flight  of  Mourzoufle, 
I222>  when  the  Latins  were  already  in  the  city,  he 
offered  himself  as  their  emperor  to  the  soldiers 
and  people ;  and  his  ambition,  which  might  be 
virtuous,  was  undoubtedly  brave.  Could  he 
have  infused  a  soul  into  the  multitude,  they 
might  have  crushed  the  strangers  under  their 
feet:  their  abject  despair  refused  his  aid,  and 
Theodore  retired  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom 
in  Anatolia,  beyond  the  immediate  view  and 
pursuit  of  the  conquerors.  Under  the  title,  at 
first  of  despot,  and  afterwards  of  emperor,  he 
drew  to  his  standard  the  bolder  spirits,  who 
were  fortified  against  slavery  by  the  contempt 
of  life ;  and  as  every  means  was  lawful  for  the 
public  safety,  implored  without  scruple  the  al- 

1  The  nonsense  of  Gunther  and  the  modern  Greeks  concerning  this 
colvmna  fatidica  ,  is  unworthy  of  notice  ;  but  it  is  singular  enough  that 
6fty  years  before  the  Latin  conquest,  the  poet  Tzetes  (Chiliad,  ix,  277) 
relates  the  dream  of  a  matron,  who  saw  an  army  in  the  forum,  and  a 
man  sitting  on  the  column,  dapping  his  hands,  and  uttering  a  load 
exclamation. 

"  The  dynasties  of  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  Epirus  (of  which  Nicetas 
iaw  the  origin  without  much  pleasure  or  hope),  are  learnedly  explored, 
and  clearly  represented,  in  the  Familiae  Byzantine  of  Ducange. 
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liance   of  the   Turkish   sultan.     Nice,  where  CHAP. 

Theodore  established  his  residence,  Prusa  and .^ 

Philadelphia,  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  opened 
their  gates  to  their  deliverer;  he  derived  strength 
and  reputation  from  his  victories,  and  even  from 
his  defeats ;  and  the  successor  of  Constantine 
preserved  a  fragment  of  the  empire  from  the 
banks  of  the  Maeander  to  the  suburbs  of  Ni- 
comedia,  and  at  length  of  Constantinople.  An- 
other  portion,  distant  and  obscure,  was  pos- 
sessed  by  the  lineal  heir  of  the  Comneni,  a  son  Tr'bizond 
of  the  virtuous  Manuel,  a  grandson  of  the  ty- 
rant Andronicus.  His  name  was  Alexis  ;  and 
the  epithet  of  great  was  applied  perhaps  to  his 
stature,  rather  than  to  his  exploits.  By  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Angeli,  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor or  duke  of  Trebizond  ;x  his  birth  gave 
him  ambition,  the  revolution  independence;  and 
without  changing  his  title,  he  reigned  in  peace 
from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Black  sea.  His  nameless  son  and  succes- 
sor is  described  as  the  vassal  of  the  sultan,  . 
whom  he  served  with  two  hundred  lances  ;  that 
Comnenian  prince  was  no  more  than  duke  of 
Trebizond,  and  the  title  of  emperor  was  first 
assumed  by  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  grandson 
of  Alexius.  In  the  West,  a  third  fragment  was 
saved  from  the  common  shipwreck  by  Michael, 

*  Except  some  facts  in  Pacbymer  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  which 
will  hereafter  be'used,  the  Byzantine  writers  disdain  to  speak  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  or  principality  of  the  Lazi  ;  and  among  the  La- 
tins, it  is  conspicuous  only  in  the  romances  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
centuries.  Yet  the  indefatigable  Dncange  has  dug  out  (Fam.  Byz.  p. 
192)  two  authentic  passages  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (1.  xxxi,  c.  144), 
and  the  protouotary  Ogerius  (apud  Wadling,  A.  u.  1279,  Nr>.  4). 
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CHAP,   a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Ansreli,  who,  before 

T  YF 

„ the  revolution,  had  been  known  as  an  hostage, 

a  soldier,  and  a  rebel.  His  flight  from  the  camp 
of  the  marquis  Boniface  secured  his  freedom; 
by  his  marriage  with  the  governor's  daughter, 
he  commanded  the  important  place  of  Durazzo, 
assumed  the  title  of  despot,  and  founded  a 
strong  and  conspicuous  principality  in  Epirus, 
^Etolia,  and  Thessaly,  which  have  ever  been 
peopled  by  a  warlike  race.  The  Greeks,  who 
had  offered  their  service  to  their  new  sovereigns, 
were  excluded  by  the  haughty  Latins5  from  all 
civil  and  military  honours,  as  a  nation  born  to 
tremble  and  obey.  Their  resentment  prompted 
them  to  she^v  that  they  might  have  been  useful 
friends,  since  they  could  be  dangerous  enemies ; 
their  nerves  were  braced  by  adversity ;  whatever 
was  learned  or  holy,  whatever  was  noble  or  va- 
liant, rolled  away  into  the  independent  states  of 
Trebizond,  Epirus,  and  Nice ;  and  a  single  pa- 
trician is  marked  by  the  ambiguous  praise  of  at- 
tachment and  loyalty  to  the  Franks.  The  vulgar 
herd  of  the  cities  and  the  country  would  have 
gladly  submitted  to  a  mild  and  regular  servitude; 
and  the  transient  disorders  of  war  would  have 
been  obliterated  by  some  years  of  industry  and 
peace.  But  peace  was  banished,  and  industry 
was  crushed,in  the  disorders  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  Roman  emperors  of  Constantinople,  if  they 
were  endowed  with  abilities,  were  armed  with 
power  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects :  their 

*  The  portrait  of  the  French  Latins  is  drawn  in  Nicetas  by  the  hand 
of  prejudice  and  resentment :  aitv  TOM  aXXav  e8»«y  tic  Agto; 

*(    IDfit^oVTO,    «XX"    sie    Tlf    TOIV  %aflTtt>V  »  TttlV  fJ.tiS(Jlt  WctfU  TOlf  (Sa 

ri£fvt(ira,  nai  iritt,  Ttrre  «i/u<t(  T«»  <fwiv  ijra 
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laws  were  wise,  and  their  administration  was  CHAP 
simple.  The  Latin  throne  was  filled  by  a  titular  XLi- 
prince,  the  chief,  and  often  the  servant,  of  his  " 
licentious  confederates:  the  fiefs  of  the  empire, 
from  a  kingdom  to  a  castle,  were  held  and  ruled 
by  the  sword  of  the  barons ;  and  their  discord, 
poverty,  and  ignorance,  extended  their  ramifica- 
tions of  tyranny  to  the  most  sequestered  villages. 
The  Greeks  were  oppressed  by  the  double  weight 
of  the  priest,  who  was  invested  with  temporal 
power,  and  of  the  soldier,  who  was  inflamed  by 
fanatic  hatred  ;  and  the  insuperable  bar  of  reli- 
gion and  language  for  ever  separated  the  stran- 
ger and  the  native.  As  long  as  the  crusaders 
were  united  at  Constantinople,  the  memory  of 
their  conquest,  and  the  terror  of  their  arms, 
imposed  silence  on  the  captive  land;  their  dis- 
persion betrayed  the  smallness  of  their  numbers 
and  the  defects  of  their  discipline;  and  some 
failures  and  mischances  revealed  the  secret, 
that  they  were  not  invincible.  As  the  fear  of 
the  Greeks  abated,  their  hatred  increased. 
They  murmured;  they  conspired;  and  before 
a  year  of  slavery  had  elapsed,  they  implored, 
or  accepted,  the  succour  of  a  barbarian,  whose 
power  they  had  felt,  and  whose  0 latitude  they 
trusted.1 

The  Latin  conquerors  had  been  saluted  with  The 
a  solemn  and  early  embassy  from  John,  or  Jo- 
annice,  or  Calo-John,  the  revolted  chief  of  the  AiD- 
Bulgarians  and  Wallachians.     He  deemed  him- 

1  I  here  begin  to  use,  with  freedom  and  confidence,  the  eight  booki 
of  the  Histoirc  de  C.  P.  sous  TEmpire  des  Francois,  which  Ducange 
has  givn  as  a  supplement  to  Villehardouin,  and  which  in  a  barbaroui 
•tyle,  deserve*  the  praise  of  an  original  and  classic  work. 
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CHAP,  self  their  brother,  as  the  votary  of  the  Roman 

I  XI 

^pontiff,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  regal 

title  and  an  holy  banner;  and  in  the  subversion 
of  the  Greek  monarchy,  he  might  aspire  to  the 
name  of  their  friend  and  accomplice.  But  Calo- 
John  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  count  of 
Flanders  had  assumed  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
the  successors  of  Constantine  ;  and  his  ambas- 
sadors were  dismissed  with  an  haughty  message, 
that  the  rebel  must  deserve  a  pardon,  by  touch- 
ing with  his  forehead  the  foot-stool  of  the  impe- 
rial throne.  His  resentment*  would  have  ex- 
haled in  acts  of  violence  and  blood;  his  cooler 
policy  watched  the  rising  discontent  of  the 
Greeks  ;  affected  a  tender  concern  for  their 
sufferings ;  and  promised  that  their  first  strug- 
gles for  freedom  should  be  supported  by  his 
person  and  kingdom.  The  conspiracy  was  pro- 
pagated by  national  hatred,  the  firmest  band  of 
association  and  secrecy :  the  Greeks  were  im- 
patient to  sheath  their  daggers  in  the  breasts  of 
the  victorious  strangers  ;  but  the  execution  was 
prudently  delayed,  till  Henry,  the  emperor's 
brother,  had  transported  the  flower  of  his  troops 
beyond  the  Hellespont.  Most  of  the  towus 
and  villages  of  Thrace  were  true  to  the  moment 
and  the  signal;  and  the  Latins,  without  arms  or 
suspicion,  were  slaughtered  by  the  vile  and 
merciless  revenge  of  their  slaves.  From  Denio- 
tica,  the  first  scene  of  the  massacre,  the  surviv- 
ing vassals  of  the  count  of  St.  Pol  escaped  to 

In  Calo-John's  answer  to  the  pope,  we  may  find  his  claims  and 
complaints  (Gesta  Innocent  HI,  c.  108, 109)  j  he  was  cherished  at  Rome 
as  the  prodigal  son. 
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Adriariople ;    but  the  French   and  Venetians,  CHAP. 

T  y  I 

who  occupied  that  city,  were  slain  or  expelled 
by  the  furious  multitude;  the  garrisons  that 
could  effect  their  retreat  fell  back  on  each  other 
towards  the  metropolis;  and  the  fortresses  that 
separately  stood  against  the  rebels  were  ignor- 
ant of  each  other's  and  of  their  sovereign's  fate. 
The  voice  of  fame  and  fear  announced  the  re- 
volt of  the  Greeks,  and  the  rapid  approach 
of  their  Bulgarian  ally ;  and  Calo-John,  not 
depending  on  the  forces  of  his  own  kingdom, 
had  drawn  from  the  Scythian  wilderness  a  body 
of  fourteen  thousand  Comans,  who  drank,  as 
it  was  said,  the  blood  of  their  captives,  and 
sacrificed  the  Christians  on  the  altars  of  their 
gods.k 

Alarmed  by  this  sudden  and  growing  danger, 
the  emperor  dispatched  a  swift  messenger  to  re 
cal  count  Henry  and  his  troops;  and  had  Bald-* 
win  expected  the  return  of  his  gallant  brother, 
with  a  supply  of  twenty  thousand  Armenians, 
he  might  have  encountered  the  invader  with 
equal  numbers,  and  a  decisive  superiority  of 
arms  and  discipline.  But  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
could  seldom  discriminate  caution  from  cow- 
ardice; and  the  emperor  took  the  field  with  an 
hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  their  train  of 
archers  and  Serjeants.  The  marshal,  who  dis- 
suaded and  obeyed,  led  the  vanguard  in  their 
march  to  Adrianople ;  the  main  body  was  com- 

b  The  Comans  were  a  Tartar  or  Turkman  horde,  which  encamped 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  on  the  verge  of  Moldavia.  The 
greater  part  were  pagans,  but  some  were  mahometans,  and  the  whole 
horde  was  converted  to  Christianity  (A.  u.  1370)  by  Lewis  king  of  Hun- 
gry- 
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HAP.  manded  by  the  count  of  Blois ;  the  aged  doge 
XL  of  Venice  followed  with  the  rear;  and  their 
scanty  numbers  were  increased  from  all  sides 
by  the  fugitive  Latins.  They  undertook  to  be- 
siege the  rebels  of  Adrianople ;  and  such  was 
the  pious  tendency  of  the  crusades,  that  they 
employed  the  holy  week  in  pillaging  the  coun- 
try for  their  subsistence,  and  in  framing  engines 
for  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-christians. 
But  the  Latins  were  soon  interrupted  and 
alarmed  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Comans, 
who  boldly  skirmished  to  the  edge  of  their  im- 
perfect lines ;  and  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  marshal  of  Romania,  that,  on  the  trum- 
pet's sound,  the  cavalry  should  mount  and 
form ;  but  that  none,  under  pain  of  death, 
should  abandon  themselves  to  a  desultory  and 
dangerous  pursuit.  This  wise  injunction  was 
first  disobeyed  by  the  count  of  Blois,  who  in- 
volved the  emperor  in  his  rashness  and  ruin. 
The  Comans,  of  the  Parthian  or  Tartar  school, 
fled  before  .their  first  charge ;  but  after  a  career 
of  two  leagues,  when  the  knights  and  their 
horses  were  almost  breathless,  they  suddenly 
turned,  rallied,  and  encompassed  the  heavy 
Defeat  squadrons  of  the  Franks.  The  count  was  slain 
tivity  oPf  on  the  field  ;  the  emperor  was  made  prisoner ; 
A.ai»di206  ancl  if  the  one  disdained  to  fly,  if  the  other  re- 
Aprii  is.  fuse(i  to  yield,  their  personal  bravery  made  a 
poor  atonement  for  their  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  the  duties  of  a  general." 

c  Nicetas,  from  ignorance  or  malice,  imputes  the  defeat  to  the  cow- 
ardice of  Dandolo  (p.  383) ;  but  Villehardouin  shares  his  own  glor" 
with  his  venerable  friend,  qui  viels  home  ere  et  gote  lie  veoit,  mais  mult 
£ie  sages  et  preus  et  vigueros  (No  19S).  ' 
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Proud  of  his  victory  and  his  royal  prize,  the  CHAP. 
Bulgarian  advanced  to  relieve  Adrianople,  and '.„ 


achieve  the  destruction  of  the  Latins.  They 
must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed,  if  the  mar- 
shal of  Romaniahad  not  displayed  a  cool  courage 
and  consummate  skill ;  uncommon  in  all  ages, 
but  most  uncommon  in  those  times,  when  war 
was  a  passion,  rather  than  a  science.  His  grief  Retreat  of 
and  fears  were  poured  into  the  firm  and  faithful 
bosom  of  the  doge;  but  in  the  camp  he  diffused 
an  assurance  of  safety,  which  could  only  be  re- 
alized by  the  general  belief.  All  day  he  main- 
tained his  perilous  station  between  the  city  and 
the  barbarians :  Villehardouin  decamped  in  si- 
lence, at  the  dead  of  night;  and  his  masterly 
retreat  of  three  days  would  have  deserved  the 
praise  of  Xenophon  and  the  ten  thousand.  In 
the  rear  the  marshal  supported  the  weight  of 
the  pursuit;  in  the  front  he  moderated  the 
impatience  of  the  fugitives ;  and  wherever  the 
Comans  approached,  they  were  repelled  by  a 
line  of  Impenetrable  spears.  On  the  third  day, 
the  weary  troops  beheld  the  sea,  the  solitary 
town  of  Rodosto,*  and  their  friends,  who  had 
landed  from  the  Asiatic  shore.  They  embrac- 
ed, they  wept ;  but  they  united  their  arms  and 
councils ;  and,  in  his  brother's  absence,  count 
Henry  assumed  the  regency  of  the  empire,  at 
once  in  a  state  of  childhood  and  caducity.'  If 

d  The  truth  of  geography,  ami  the  original  text  of  Villehardouin  (No. 
,194),  place  Rodosto  three  days  journey  (trois  journeea)  from  Adriano- 
ple ;  but  Vigenerc,  in  his  version,  has  most  absurdly  substituted  trait 
keures ;  and  this  error,  which  is  not  corrected  by  Ducange,  ha*  entrap- 
ped several  moderns,  whose  names  1  shall  spare. 

*  The  reign  and  end  of  Baldwin  are  related  by  Villehardouin  and 

Nicetat 
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CHAP  the  Comans  withdrew  from  the  summer  heats, 
LXI  seven  thousand  Latins,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
"deserted  Constantinople,  their  brethren,  and 
their  vows.  Some  partial  success  was  over- 
balanced by  the-loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
knights  in  the  field  of  Rusium  ;  and  of  the  im- 
perial domain,  no  more  was  left  than  the  capi- 
tal, with  two  or  three  adjacent  fortresses  on  the 
shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  king  of  Bul- 
garia was  resistless  and  inexorable;  and  Calo- 
John  respectfully  eluded  the  demands  of  the 
pope,  who  conjured  his  new  proselyte  to  re- 
store peace  and  the  emperor  to  the  afflicted 
Latins.  The  deliverance  of  Baldwin  was  no 
Death  of  longer,  he  said,  in  the  power  of  man:  that 
prince  died  in  prison;  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  is  variously  related  by  ignorance  and 
credulity.  The  lovers  of  a  tragic  legend  will 
be  pleased  to  hear,  that  the  royal  captive  was 
tempted  by  the  amorous  queen  of  the  Bulga- 
rians ;  that  his  chaste  refusal  exposed  him  to 
the  falsehood  of  a  woman  and  the  jealousy  of 
a  savage;  that  his  hands  and  feet  were  severed 
from  his  body;  that  his  bleeding  trunk  was  cast 
among  the  carcases  of  dogs  and  horses ;  and 
that  he  breathed  three  days  before  he  was  de- 
voured by  the  birds  of  prey/  About  twenty 
years  afterwards,  in  a  wood  of  the  Netherlands, 

Nicetas  (p.  386-416)  ;  and  their  omissions  are  supplied  by  Ducange  in 
his  Observations,  and  to  the  end  of  his  first  book. 

f  After  brushing  away  all  doubtful  and  improbable  circumstances, 
we  may  prove  the  death  of  Baldwin,  1.  By  the  firm  belief  of  the 
French  barons  (Villchardouin,  No.  230).  2.  By  the  declaration  of 
Calo-John  himself,  who  excuses  his  not  releasing  the  captive  emperor, 
quia  debitum  carnis  exsolverat  cum  carcere  teneretnr  (Gesta  Innocent 
III,  f.  109 
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an  hermit  announced  himself  as  the  true  Bald-  CHAP. 

win,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  lawful '„„ 

sovereign  of  Flanders.  He  related  the  wonders 
of  his  escape,  his  adventures,  and  his  penance, 
among  a  people  prone  to  believe  and  to  rebel ; 
and,  in  the  first  transport,  Flanders  acknow- 
ledged her  long-lost  sovereign.  A  short  exa- 
mination before  the  French  court  detected  the 
impostor,  who  was  punished  with  an  ignomini- 
ous death;  but  the  Flemings  still  adhered  to 
the  pleasing  error ;  and  the  countess  Jane  is 
accused  by  the  gravest  historians  of  sacrificing 
to  her  ambition  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  fa- 
ther.8 

In  all  civilized  hostility,  a  treaty  is  establish-  Reign  and 
ed  for  the  exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners;  and 
if  their  captivity  be  prolonged,  their  condition 
is  known,  and  they  are  treated   according  to  A.D.  me, 
their  rank,  with  humanity  or  honour.     But  the 
savage  Bulgarian  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of 
war  ;  his  prisons  were  involved  in  darkness  and 
silence;  arid  above  a  year  elapsed  before  the 
Latins  could  be  assured  of  the  death  of  Bald- 
win, before  his  brother,  the  regent  Henry,  would 
consent  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.     His 
noderation  was  applauded  by  the  Greeks  as  an 
ict  of  rare  and  inimitable  virtue.     Their  light 
md  perfidious  ambition  was  eager  to  seize  or 
mticipate  the  moment  of  a  vacancy,   while  a 
law  of  succession,  the  guardian  both   of  the 

*  See  the  story  of  tliis  impostor  from  the  French  and  Flemish  writers 
in  Diicangp,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  iii,  9;  and  the  ridiculous  fables  that  were 
believed  by  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  in  Matthew  Paiis,  Hist.  Major, 
p.  271,  272. 
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CHAP,   prince  and  people,  was  gradually  defined  and 
confirmed  in  the  hereditary  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope.    In  the  support  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
Henry  was  gradually  left  without  an  associate, 
as  the  heroes  of  the  crusade  retired  from  the 
world  or  from  the  war.     The  doge  of  Venice, 
the  venerable  Daudolo,  in  the  fullness  of  years 
and  glory,  sunk  into  the  grave.     The  marquis 
of  Montferrat  was  slowly  recalled   from  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  the  revenge  of  Baldwin 
and  the  defence  of  Thessalonica.     Some  nice 
disputes  of  feudal  homage  and  service  were 
reconciled  in  a  personal  interview  between  the 
emperor  and  the  king :  they  were  firmly  united 
by  mutual  esteem  and  the  common  danger;  and 
their  alliance  was  sealed  by  the  nuptial  of  Henry 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  prince.  He  soon 
deplored  the  loss  of  his  friend  and  father.     At 
the  persuasion  of  some  faithful  Greeks,  Boniface 
made  a  bold  and  successful  inroad  among  the 
hills  of  Rhodope :  the  Bulgarians  fled  on  his 
approach :  they  assembled  to  harass  his  retreat. 
On  the  intelligence  that  his  rear  was  attacked, 
without  waiting  for  any  defensive  armour,  he 
leaped  on  horseback,  couched  his  lance,  and 
drove  the  enemies  before  him ;  but  in  the  rash 
pursuit  he  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound;  and 
theheadof  the  king  of  Thessalonica  was  present- 
ed to  Calo-John,  who  enjoyed  the  honours,  with- 
out the  merit,  of  victory.  It  is  here,  at  this  melan- 
choly event,  that  the  pen  or  the  voice  of  Jeffrey  of 
Villehardouin  seems  to  drop  or  to  expire;11  and 


Villehardonin,  No.  257.     I  quote,  with  regret,  this  lamentable  co» 

elusion 
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if  he  still  exercised  his  military  office  of  marshal  CHAP 
of  Romania,  his  subsequent  exploits  are  buried  XLI- 
in  oblivion.1  The  character  of  Henry  was  not" 
unequal  to  his  arduous  situation :  in  the  siege 
of  Constantinople,  and  beyond  the  Hellespont, 
he  had  deserved  the  fame  of  a  valiant  knight 
and  a  skilful  commander ;  and  his  courage  was 
tempered  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and  mild- 
ness unknown  to  his  impetuous  brother.  In 
the  double  war  against  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and 
the  Bulgarians  of  Europe,  he  was  ever  the  fore- 
most on  shipboard  or  on  horseback;  and  though 
he  cautiously  provided  for  the  success  of  his 
arms,  the  drooping  Latins  were  often  roused  by 
his  example  to  save  and  to  second  their  fearless 
emperor.  But  such  efforts,  and  some  supplies 
of  men  and  money  from  France,  were  of  less 
avail  than  the  errors,  the  cruelty,  and  death  of 
their  most  formidable  adversary.  When  the 
despair  of  the  Greek  subjects  invited  Calo-John 
as  their  deliverer,  they  hoped  that  he  would 
protect  their  liberty  and  adopt  their  laws;  they 
were  soon  taught  to  compare  the  degrees  of 
national  ferocity,  and  to  execrate  the  savage 
conqueror,  who  no  longer  dissembled  his  inten- 
tion of  dispeopling  Thrace,  of  demolishing  the 
cities,  and  of  transplanting  the  inhabitants  be- 
yond the  Danube.  Many  towns  and  villages 

elusion,  where  we  lose  at  once  the  original  history,  and  the  rich  illus- 
trations of  Ducangc.  The  last  pages  may  derive  lome  light  from  H#nry'« 
two  cpixtles  to  Innocent  Hi  (Gesta,  c.  106,  107). 

'  The  marshal  was  alive  in  1212,  tut  he  probably  died  soon  after- 
wards, without  returning  to  France  (Dncange,  Observations  Mir  Ville 
hardouin,  p.  258).  His  fief  of  Messinople,  the  gift  of  Koniface,  wai 
the  ancient  Maximianopolis,  which  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ainmiamii 
Marcellimis  among  tlie  cities  of  Thrace  (No.  141). 
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CHAP,  of  Thrace  were  already  evacuated  ;  an  heap  of* 
LXI.  rujns  marked  the  place  of  Philippopolis,  and  a 
similar  calamity  was  expected  at  Demotica  and 
Adrianople,  by  the  first  authors  of  the  revolt. 
They  raised  a  cry  of  grief  and  repentance  to 
the  throne  of  Henry;  the  emperor  alone  had 
the  magnanimity  to  forgive  and  trust  them.  No 
more  than  four  hundred  knights,  with  their  ser- 
jea.nts  and  archers,  could  be  assembled  under 
his  banner;  and  with  this  slender  force  he  fought 
and  repulsed  the  Bulgarian,  who,  besides  his  in- 
fantry, was  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  horse. 
In  this  expedition,  Henry  felt  the  difference  be- 
tween an  hostile  and  a  friendly  country;  the 
remaining  cities  were  preserved  by  his  arms  ; 
and  the  savage  with  shame  and  loss,  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  prey.  The  siege  of 
Thessalonica  was  the  last  of  the  evils  which 
Calo-John  inflicted  or  suffered :  he  was  stabbed 
in  the  night  in  his  tent;  and  the  general,  per- 
haps the  assassin,  who  found  him  weltering  in 
his  blood,  ascribed  the  blow  with  general  ap- 
plause to  the  lance  of  St.  Demetrius.k  After 
several  victories,  the  prudence  of  Henry  con- 
cluded an  honourable  peace  with  the  successor 
of  the  tyrant,  and  with  the  Greek  princes  of 
Nice  and  Epirus.  If  he  ceded  some  doubtful 
limits,  an  ample  kingdom  was  reserved  for  him- 
self and  his  feudatories ;  and  his  reign,  which 
lasted  only  ten  years,  afforded  a  short  interval 
of  prosperity  and  peace.  Far  above  the  narrow 

*  The  cliurch  of  this  patron  of  Thessalonica  was  served  by  the  ca- 
nons of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  contained  a  divine  ointment  which 
diitilled  daily  and  stupendous  miracles  (Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P 

:    j\ 
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policy  of  Baldwin  and  Boniface,  he  freely  en-  CHAP. 
trusted  to  the  Greeks  the  most  important  offices  ..^*] 
of  the  state  and  army;  and  his  liberality  of 
sentiment  and  practice  was  the  more  season- 
able, as  the  princes  of  Nice  and  Epirus  had  al- 
ready learned  to  seduce  and  employ  the  merce- 
nary valour  of  the  Latins.  It  was  the  aim  of 
Henry  to  unite  and  reward  his  deserving  subjects 
of  every  nation  and  language;  but  he  appeared 
less  solicitous  to  accomplish  the  impracticable 
union  of  the  two  churches.  Pelagius,  the  pope's 
legate,  who  acted  as  the  sovereign  of  Constant! 
nople,  had  interdicted  the  worship  of  the  Greeks, 
and  sternly  imposed  the  payment  of  tithes, 
the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a 
blind  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  As  the 
weaker  party,  they  pleaded  the  duties  of  con- 
science, and  implored  the  rights  of  toleration : 
"  Our  bodies,"  they  said,  "  are  Caesar's,  but 
"  our  souls  belong  only  to  God."  The  perse- 
cution was  checked  by  the  firmness  of  the  em- 
peror;1 and  if  we  can  believe  that  the  same 
prince  was  poisoned  by  the  Greeks  themselves, 
we  must  entertain  a  contemptible  idea  of  the 
sense  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  His  valour  was 
a  vulgar  attribute,  which  he  shared  with  ten 
thousand  knights  ;  but  Henry  possessed  the  su- 
perior courage  to  oppose,  in  a  superstitious  age, 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  clergy.  In  the  ca- 
thedral of  St  Sophia,  he  presumed  to  place  his 
throne  on  the  right  hand  of  the  patriarch  :  and 
this  presumption  excited  the  sharpest  censure 

1  Acropolita  (c.  17)  observes  the  persecution  of  the  legate,  and  the 
toleration  of  Heury  ('EJU  as  he  calls  him),  xXv>*vx  xaT§r«{«« 
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CHAP    of  pope  Innocent  the  third.     By  a  salutary 

^, ^,  edict,  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  laws  of 

mortmain,  he  prohibited  the  alienation  of  fiefs ; 
many  of  the  Latins,  desirous  of  returning  to 
Europe,  resigned  their  estates  to  the  church  for 
a  spiritual  or  temporal  reward ;  these  holy 
lands  were  immediately  discharged  from  mili- 
tary service;  and  a  colony  of  soldiers  would 
have  been  gradually  transformed  into  a  college 
of  priests."1 

Co!irte°f  The  virtuous  Henry  died  at  Thessalonica,  in 
nay,  em.  the  defence  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  an  infant, 

peror  of  .  ~ 

Constant!-  the  son  of  his  friend  Boniface.  In  the  two  first 
A?D.ei2i7,  emperors  of  Constantinople,  the  male  line  of  the 
Apnl  9*  counts  of  Flanders  was  extinct.  But  their  sister 

*  , 

Yolande  was  the  wife  of  a  French  prince,  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  one  of  her 
daughters  had  married  Andrew  king  of  Hun- 
gary, a  brave  and  pious  champion  of  the  cross. 
By  seating  him  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  the 
barons  of  Romania  would  have  acquired  the 
forces  of  a  neighbouring  and  warlike  kingdom; 
but  the  prudent  Andrew  revered  the  laws  of 
succession ;  and  the  princess  Yolande,  with  her 
husband  Peter  of  Courtenay,  count  of  Auxere, 
was  invited  by  the  Latins  to  assume  the  em- 
pire of  the  East.  The  royal  birth  of  his  father, 
the  noble  origin  of  his  mother,  recommended 
to  the  barons  of  France  the  first  cousin  of  their 
king.  His  reputation  was  fair,  his  possessions 

*  See  the  reign  of  Henry,  in  Ducange  (Hi»t.  de  C.  P.  1.  i,  c.  35-4t, 
1.  ii,  c.  1-22),  who  it  ranch  indebted  to  the  epistles  of  the  popes.  Le 
Beau  (Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  torn,  xxi,  p.  120-122)  has  found,  perhaps 
in  Doutreman,  tome  laws  of  Henry,  which  determined  the  service  of 
fieft,  and  the  prerogative  of  the  emperor. 
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were  ample,  and  in  the  bloody  crusade  against  CHAP. 

the  Albigeois,  the  soldiers*  and  the  priests  had  ,, '.„ 

been  abundantly  satisfied  of  his  zeal  and  va- 
lour. Vanity  might  applaud  the  elevation  of  a 
French  emperor  of  Constantinople;  but  pru- 
dence must  pity,  rather  than  envy,  his  treacher- 
ous and  imaginary  greatness.  To  assert  and 
adorn  his  title,  he  was  reduced  to  sell  or  mort- 
gage the  best  of  his  patrimony.  By  these  ex- 
pedients, the  liberajity  of  his  royal  kinsman 
Philip  Augustus,  and  the  national  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights,  and  five 
thousand  five  hundred  Serjeants  and  archers. 
After  some  hesitation,  pope  Houorius  the  third 
was  persuaded  to  crown  the  successor  of  Con- 
stantine :  but  he  performed  the  ceremony  in  a 
church  without  the  walls,  lest  he  should  seem 
to  imply  or  to  bestow  any  right  of  sovereignty 
over  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
Venetians  had  engaged  to  transport  Peter  and 
his  forces  beyond  the  Adriatic,  and  the  empress, 
with  her  four  children,  to  the  Byzantine  palace; 
but  they  required,  as  the  price  of  their  service, 
that  he  should  recover  Durazzo  from  the  des- 
pot of  Epirus.  Michael  Angelus,  or  Comne- 
nus,  the  first  of  his  dynasty,  had  bequeathed 
the  succession  of  his  power  and  ambition  to 
Theodore,  his  legitimate  brother,  who  already 
threatened  and  invaded  the  establishments  of 
the  Latins  After  discharging  his  debt  by  a 
fruitless  assault,  the  emperor  raised  the  siege 
to  prosecute  a  long  and  perilous  journey  over 
land  from  Durazzo  to  Thessalonica.  He  was 
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CHAP,  soon  lostin  the  mountains  ofEpirus:  the  passes 
LXI     Were  fortified  ;    his   provisions  exhausted :  he 
"was  delayed  and  deceived  by  a  treacherous  ne- 
His  capti- gociation ;  and,  after  Peter  of  Courtenay  and 
death,       the  Roman  legate  had  been  arrested  in  a  ban- 
1219.1217"  quet,  the  French   troops,    without  leaders   or 
hopes,  were  eager  to  exchange  their  arms  for 
the  delusive  promise  of  mercy  and  bread.    The 
Vatican  thundered  ;  and  the  impious  Theodore 
was  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  earth 
arid  heaven;  but  the  captive  emperor  and  his 
soldiers  were  forgotten,  and  the  reproaches  of 
the  pope  are  confined  to  the  imprisonment  of  his 
legate.     No  sooner  was  he  satisfied  by  the  deli- 
verance of  the  priest,  and  a  promise  of  spiritual 
obedience,  than  he  pardoned  and  protected  the 
despot  of  Epirus.     His  peremptory  commands 
suspended  the  ardour  of  the  Venetians  and  the 
king  of  Hungary ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  natural 
or  untimely  death"  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  was 
released  from  his  hopeless  captivity.0 
Robert         The  l°n£  ignorance  of  his  fate,  and  the  pre- 
oTco™    sence  °f  *he  lawful  sovereign,  of  Yolande,  his 
stanfmo-    wife  or  widow,  delayed  the  proclamation  of  a 
A.D.  1221- new  emperor.     Before  her  death,  and  in  the 
midst   of  her   grief,    she   was '  delivered   of  a 
son,  who  was  named   Baldwin,  the   last  and 
most  unfortunate  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Con- 

"  Acropolita  (c.  14)  affirms  that  Peter  of  Courtenay  died  by  the  sword 
(t&ov  /wa^aifflf  ym<r5ai)  ;  but  from  his  dark  expressions,  I  should  con- 
clude a  previous  captivity  a>;  Wa»raf  «j)»v  iiff^.iajra.f  irtrnvai  eruv  irnri  exivtru 
The  chronicle  of  Auxerre  delays  the  emperor's  death  till  the  yea«- 
1219  ;  and  Auxerre  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtenay. 

'  See  the  reign  and  death  of  Peter  of  Courtenay,  in  Ducange  (Hist, 
de  C.  P.  1.  ii,  e.  22-28),  who  feebly  strives  to  excuse  the  neglect  of 
the  emperor  by  Honorius  HI. 
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stantinople.  His  birth  endeared  him  to  the  CHAP. 
barons  of  Romania;  but  his  childhood  would  f 
have  prolonged  the  troubles  of  a  minority, 
and  his  claims  were  superseded  by  the  elder 
claims  of  his  brethren.  The  first  of  these, 
Philip  of  Courtenay,  who  derived  from  his  mo- 
ther the  inheritance  of  Namur,  had  the  wisdom 
to  prefer  the  substance  of  a  marquisate  to  the 
shadow  of  an  empire;  and  on  his  refusal,  Robert, 
the  second  of  the  sons  of  Peter  and  Yolande, 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
Warned  by  his  father's  mischance,  he  pursued 
his  slow  and  secure  journey  through  Germany 
and  along  the  Danube  :  a  passage  was  opened  , 
by  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  the  emperor  Robert  was  crowned  by 
the  patriarch  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia. 
But  his  reign  was  an  era  of  calamity  and  dis- 
grace; and  the  colony,  as  it  was  styled,  of  New 
France  yielded  on  all  sides  to  theGreeks  of  Nice 
and  Epirus.  After  a  victory,  which  he  owed  to 
his  perfidy  rather  than  his  courage,  Theodore 
Angelas  entered  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica, 
expelled  the  feeble  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the 
marquis  Boniface,  erected  his  standard  on  the 
walls  of  Adrianople,  and  added,  by  his  vanity, 
a  third  or  fourth  name  to  the  list  of  rival  empe- 
rors. The  relics  of  the  Asiatic  province  were 
swept  away  by  John  Vataces,  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  who,  in  a 
triumphant  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  display- 
ed the  virtues  of  both  peace  and  war.  Under 
his  discipline,  the  swords  of  the  French  merce- 
naries were  the  most  effectual  instrument  of  his 
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CHAP  conquests,  arid  their  desertion  from  the  service 
J5»,*l°f  their  country  was  at  once  a  symptom  and  a 
cause  of  the  rising  ascendant  of  the  Greeks. 
By  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Rhodes,  attacked  the  Venetians 
of  Candia,  arid  intercepted  the  rare  and  parsi- 
monious succours  of  the  West.  Once,  and  once 
only,  the  Latin  emperor  sent  an  arrny,  against 
Vataces ;  and  in  the  defeat  of  that  army,  the 
veteran  knights,  the  last  of  the  original  conque- 
rors, were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the 
success  of  a  foreign  enemy  was  less  painful  to 
the  pusillanimous  Robert  than  the  insolence  of 
his  Latin  subjects,  who  confounded  the  weak- 
ness of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  His 
personal  misfortunes  will  prove  the  anarchy  of 
the  government,  and  the  ferociousness  of  the 
times.  The  amorous  youth  had  neglected  his 
Greek  bride,  the  daughter  of  Vataces,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  palace  a  beautiful  maid,  of  a  pri- 
vate, though  noble,  family  of  Artois;  and  her 
mother  had  been  tempted  by  the  lustre  of  the 
purple  to  forfeit  her  engagements  with  a  gentle- 
man of  Burgundy.  His  love  was  converted  in- 
to rage;  he  assembled  his  friends,  forced  the 
palace  gates,  threw  the  mother  into  the  sea, 
and  inhumanly  cut  off  the  nose  and  lips  of  the 
wife  or  concubine  of  the  emperor.  Instead  of 
punishing  the  offender,  the  barons  avowed  and 
applauded  the  savage  deed,p  which,  as  a  prince 

"  Marimis  Sanutus  (Secreta  Fidelium  Crucis,  I.  ii,  p.  4,  c.  18,  p.  7) 
it  so  much  delighted  with  this  bloody  deed,  that  he  has  transcribed  it 
in  his  margin  as  a  bonmn  cxemplum.  Yet  he  acknowledges  the  danucl 
for  the  lawful  wife  of  Robert. 
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and  as  a  man,  it  was  impossible  that  Baldwin  CHAP 
should  forgive.    He  escaped  from  the  guilty  city     LXI- 
to  implore  the  justice  or  compassion  of  the  pope; 
the  emperor  was  coolly  exhorted  to  return  to 
his   station;  before  he  could    obey,   he    sunk 
under  the  weight  of  grief,  shame,  and  impo- 
tent resentment. q 

It  was  only  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  that  valour  Baldwin 
could  ascend  from  a  private  station  to  the  thrones  "» and 
of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople.  The  titular 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  devolved  to  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Isabella  and  Conrad  of  Mont-  •*»«* 
ferrat,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Almeric  or  A.D!  1228- 
Amaury.  She  was  given  to  John  of  Brienne, 
of  a  noble  family  in  Champagne,  by  the  public 
voice,  and  the  judgment  of  Philip  Augustus, 
who  named  him  as  the  most  worthy  champion 
of  the  Holy  land/  In  the  fifth  crusade,  he  led 
an  hundred  thousand  Latins  to  the  conquest 
of  Egypt;  by  him  the  siege  of  Damietta  was 
achieved ;  and  the  subsequent  failure  was  justly 
ascribed  to  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  legate. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Frederic 
the  second,*  he  was  provoked  by  the  emperor's 
ingratitude  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  church  ;  and  though  advanced  in  life,  and 
despoiled  of  royalty,  the  sword  and  spirit  of  John 
of  Brienne  were  still  ready  for  the  service  of 

*  See  the  reign  of  Robert,  in  Ducange  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  Hi,  c.  1-12. 
Rex  igitur  Franci»,  deliberatione  habit*  respondit  nuntiis,  se  da- 
turuni  hominem  Syriae  partibus  aptnm ;  in  armis  probum  (freux),  in 
beliis  sfcr.runi,  in  agendis  providum,  Johannem  comitem  Breunensem. 
Sannt.  Secret.  Fidelium,  I.  Hi,  p.  xi,  c.  4,  p.  205.  Matthew  Paris, 
p.  159. 

'  Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  toin.  ii,  1.  xvi,  p.  380-385)  discusses  tb« 
marriage  of  Frederic  n  with  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  and  the 
double  uiiiou  of  the  crowns  of  Maples  and  Jerusalem. 
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CHAP.  Christendom.  In  the  seven  years  of  his  brother's 
LXL  rejgn>  Baldwin  of  Courtenay  had  not  emerged 
from  a  state  of  childhood,  and  the  barons  of 
Romania  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  placing  the 
sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  man  and  a  hero.  The 
reteran  king  of  Jerusalem  might  have  disdained 
the  name  and  office  of  regent;  they  agreed  to 
invest  him  for  his  life  with  the  title  and  prero- 
gatives of  emperor,  on  the  sole  condition,  that 
Baldwin  should  marry  his  second  daughter,  and 
succeed  at  a  mature  age  to  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  expectation,  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  was  kindled  by  the  renown, 
the  choice,  and  the  presence,  of  John  of  Bri- 
enne:  and  they  admired  his  martial  aspect,  his 
green  and  vigorous  age  of  more  than  fourscore 
years,  and  his  size  and  stature,  which  surpass- 
ed the  common  measure  of  mankind.1  But  ava- 
rice, and  the  love  of  ease,  appeared  to  have 
chilled  the  ardour  of  enterprise:  his  troops  were 
disbanded,  and  two  years  rolled  away  without 
action  or  honour,  till  he  was  awakened  by  the 
dangerous  alliance  of  Vataces,  emperor  of  Nice, 
and  of  Azan,  king  of  Bulgaria.  They  besieged 
Constantinople  by  sea  and  land  with  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  ships  of  war;  while  the  entire 
force  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  knights,  and  a  small 
addition  of  Serjeants  and  archers.  I  trem- 

1  Acropolita,  c.  27.      The  historian  was   at  that  time  a  boy,  and 

educated  at  Constantinople.     In  1233,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old, 

his  father  broke  the  Latin  chain,  left  a  splendid  fortune,  and  escaped 

to  the  Greek  court  of  Nice,  where  his  sou  was  raised  to  the  highest 

honours. 
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ble  to  relate,  that,  instead  of  defending  the  CHAP. 
city,  the  hero  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of  _J  ,_ 
his  cavalry;  and  that  of  forty-eight  squadrons 
of  the  enemy,  no  more  than  three  escaped 
from  the  edge  of  his  invincible  sword.  Fired 
by  his  example,  the  infantry  and  the  citizens 
boarded  the  vessels  that  anchored  close  to  the 
walls  ;  and  twenty-five  were  dragged  in  tri- 
umph into  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  At 
the  summons  of  the  emperor,  the  vassals  and 
allies  armed  in  her  defence ;  broke  through 
every  obstacle  that  opposed  their  passage; 
and,  in  the  succeeding  year,  obtained  a  second 
victory  over  the  same  enemies.  By  the  rude 
poets  of  the  age,  John  of  Brienne  is  compared 
to  Hector  Roland,  and  Judas  Maccabaeus:" 
but  their  credit,  and  his  glory,  receives  some 
batement  from  the  silence  of  the  Greeks.  The 
empire  was  soon  deprived  of  the  last  of  her 
champions;  and  the  dying  monarch  was  ambi- 
tious to  enter  paradise  in  the  habit  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar.  * 

In  the  double  victory  of  John  of  Brienne,  I 
cannot  discover  the  name  or  exploits  of  his  pupil 

'  Pliilip  Mouskes,  bishop  of  Tournay  (A.  n.  1274-1282),  has  com- 
posed a  poem,  or  rather  a  string  of  verses,  in  bad  old  Flemish  French, 
on  the  Latin  emperors  of  Constantinople,  which  Ducange  has  publish- 
ed at  the  end  of  Villehardouin  ;  see  p.  224  for  the  powers  of  John  of 
Brienne. 

N'Aie.  Ector,  Roll1  ne  Ogiers 

Ne  Judas  Machabeus  li  siers 

Tant  ne  fit  d'armcs  et  estors 

Com  fist  li  Rois  Jehans  eel  jors 

Et  il  defers  et  il  dedans 

La  paru  sa  force  et  ses  stni 

Et  li  hardiment  qii'il  avoit. 

"  Sec  the  reign  of  John  de  Brienne,  in  Ducange,  Hilt,  de  C.  P.  L 
iii,  c.  13-26 
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CHAP.   Baldwin,  who  had  attained  the  age. of  military 
LXI<     service,   and   who  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
Baldwin    dignity  on  the  decease  of  his  adopted  father.7 
n»  The  royal  youth  was  employed  on  a  commission 

March  23' more  suitable  to  his  temper;  he  was  sent  to 
ju"y  25.  '  visit  the  Western  courts,  of  the  pope  more  es- 
pecially, and  of  the  king  of  France ;  to  excite 
their  pit)  by  the  view  of  his  innocence  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  to  obtain  some  supplies  of  men  or 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  sinking  empire.  He 
thrice  repeated  these  mendicant  visits,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  prolong  his  stay,  and  postpone 
his  return:  of  the  five-and-twenty  years  of  his 
reign  a  greater  number  were  spent  abroad  than 
at  home:  and  in  no  place  did  the  emperor  deem 
himself  less  free  and  secure  than  in  his  native 
country  and  his  capital.  On  some  public  oc- 
casions his  vanity  might  be  soothed  by  the  title 
of  Augustus,  and  by  the  honours  of  the  purple; 
and  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  when  Fre- 
deric the  second  was  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed, his  Oriental  colleague  was  enthroned 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  But  how  often 
was  the  exile,  the  vagrant,  the  imperial  beggar, 
humbled  with  scorn,  insulted  with  pity,  and  de- 
graded in  his  own  eyes,  arid  those  of  the  nations ! 
In  his  first  visit  to  England  he  was  stopped  at 
Dover  by  a  severe  reprimand,  that  he  should 
presume,  without  leave,  to  enter  an  independent 
kingdom.  After  some  delay,  Baldwin,  however, 
was  permitted  to  pursue  his  journey,  was  enter- 
tained with  cold  civility,  and  thankfully  depart- 

y  See  the  reign  of  Baldwin  n,  till  his  expulsion  from  Constantinople, 
in  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  I.  iv,  c.  1-34,  the  end  1.  v,  c.  1-33. 
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ed  with  a  present  of  seven  hundred  marks.'  CHAP 
From  the  avarice  of  Rome,  he  could  only  ob-  XLI- 
tain  the  proclamation  of  a  crusade,  and  a  trea-" 
sure  of  indulgences ;  a  coin,  whose  currency 
was  depreciated  by  too  frequent  and  indiscri- 
minate abuse.  His  birth  and  misfortunes  re- 
commended him  to  the  generosity  of  his  cousin 
Lewis  the  ninth;  but  the  martial  zeal  of  the 
saint  was  diverted  from  Constantinople  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine;  and  the  public  and  pri- 
vate poverty  of  Baldwin  was  alleviated,  for  a 
moment,  by  the  alienation  of  the  marquisite  of 
Narnur  and  the  lordship  of  Courtenay,  the  last 
remains  of  his  inheritance.*  By  such  shameful 
or  ruinous  expedients,  he  once  more  returned 
to  Romania  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
soldiers,  whose  numbers  were  doubled  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  Greeks.  His  first  dis- 
patches to  France  and  England  announced 
his  victories  and  his  hopes ;  he  had  reduced 
the  country  round  the  capital  to  the  distance 
of  three  days  journey;  and  if  he  succeeded  a- 
gainst  an  important,  though  nameless,  city  (most 
probably  Chiorli),  the  frontier  would  be  safe 
and  the  passage  accessible.  But  these  expec- 
tations (if  Baldwin  was  sincere)  quickly  vanish- 
ed like  a  dream ;  the  troops  and  treasures  of 

*  Matthew  Paris  relates  the  two  visits  of  Baldwin  11,  to  the  English 
court,  p.  396-637  ;  his  return  to  Greece  annata  manu,  p.  407}  hia  let- 
ters of  his  nomen  forinidabile,  &c.  p.  481  (a  passage  which  had  escap- 
ed Ducange)  ;  his  expulsion,  p.  850. 

*  Louis   ix  disapproved  and  stopped  the  alienation  of  Courtenay 
(Ducange,  1.  iv,  c.  23).     It  is  now  annexed  to  the  royal  demesne,  but 
granted  for  a  term  (engage)  to  the  family  of  Boulainvilliers,  Courtenay, 
in  the  election  of  Nemours  in  the  Isle  de  France,  is  a  town  of  900 
inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  (Melanges  tiro  d'une  grande 
Bibliothequp,  torn,  xlv,  p.  74-77. 
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CHAP.   France  melted  away  in  his  unskilful  hands: 

L\I 

„„;„  and  the  throne  of  the  Latin  emperor  was  pro- 


tected by  a  dishonourable  alliance  with  the 
Turks  and  Comans.  To  secure  the  former,  he 
consented  to  bestow  his  niece  on  the  unbeliev- 
ing sultan  of  Cogni;  to  please  the  latter,  he 
complied  with  their  pagan  rites ;  a  dog  was 
sacrificed  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  tasted  each  other's  blood,  as  a 
pledge  of  their  fidelity.1*  In  the  palace  or  pri- 
son of  Constantinople  the  successor  of  Augus- 
tus demolished  the  vacant  houses  for  winter- 
fuel,  and  stripped  the  lead  from  the  churches 
for  the  daily  expence  of  his  family.  Some 
usurious  loans  were  dealt  with  a  scanty  hand 
by  the  merchants  of  Italy  ;  and  Philip,  his  son 
and  heir,  was  pawned  at  Venice  as  the  security 
for  a  debt.'  Thirst,  hunger,  and  nakedness, 
are  positive  evils ;  but  wealth  is  relative  ;  and 
*  a  prince,  who  would  be  rich  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, may  be  exposed  by  the  increase  of  his 
wants  to  all  the  anxiety  and  bitterness  of  po- 
verty. 

The  holy  But  in  this  abject  distress,  the  emperor  and 
Uioms.°  empire  was  still  possessed  of  an  ideal  treasure, 
which  drew  its  fantastic  value  from  the  super- 
stition of  the  Christian  world.  The  merit  of  the 
true  cross  was  somewhat  impaired  by  its  fre- 
quent division  ;  and  a  long  captivity  among  the 
infidels  might  shed  some  suspicion  on  the  frag- 

fc  Joinville,  p.  104,  edit,  du  Louvre.  A  Coman  prince,  who  died 
without  baptism,  was  buried  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople  with  a  live 
retinue  of  slaves  and  horses. 

c  Sannt.  Secret.  Fidel.  Crucis.  1.  ii,  p,  iv,  c.  18,  p.  73. 
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ments  that  were  produced  in  the  East  and  CHAP. 
West.  But  another  relic  of  the  passion  was, ,.','.. ^.f 
preserved  in  the  imperial  chapel  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  Christ  was  equally  pre- 
cious and  authentic.  It  had  formerly  been  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptian  debtors  to  deposit  as 
a  security  the  mummies  of  their  parents ;  and 
both  their  honour  and  religion  were  bound  for 
the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the 
barons  of  Romania  borrowed  the  sum  of  thir- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
pieces  of  gold,d  on  the  credit  of  the  holy  crown; 
they  failed  in  their  performance  of  the  contract, 
and  a  rich  Venetian,  Nicholas  Querini,  under- 
took to  satisfy  their  impatient  creditors,  on 
condition  that  the  relic  should  be  lodged  at  Ve- 
nice, to  become  his  absolute  property,  if  it  were 
not  redeemed  within  a  short  and  definite  term. 
The  barons  apprized  their  sovereign  of  the  hard 
treaty  and  impending  loss;  and  as  the  empire 
could  not  afford  a  ransom  of  seven  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  Baldwin  was  anxious  to  snatch 
the  prize  from  the  Venetians,  and  to  vest  it 
with  more  honour  and  emolument  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  Christian  king."  Yet  the  negocia- 

*  Under  the  words  Perpanu,  Peiyeru,  Hypeiyerwn,  Ducange  is  short 
and  vague  •  Monetae  genus.  From  a  corrupt  passage  of  Gunthenii 
(Hist.  C.  P.  c.  8,  p.  10),  I  guess  that  the  perpera  was  the  numroiu 
anrens,  the  fourth  part  of  a  mark  of  silver,  or  about  ten  shillings  ster- 
ling in  value.  In  lead  it  would  be  too  contemptible. 

e  For  the  translation  of  the  holy  crown,  &c.  from  Constantinople  to 
Paris,  see  Ducange,  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  IT,  c.  11-14,  24,  35)  and  Fleury 
(Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xvii,  p.  201-204). 
VOL.    XI.  T 
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CHAP,  tion  was  attended  with  some  delicacy.     In  the 

¥  Y  T 

'  '     purchase  of  relics,  the  saint  would  have  started 
**********  f 

at  the  guilt  of  sirnony  ;  but  if  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression were  changed,  he  might  lawfully  re- 
pay the  debt,  accept  the  gift,  and  acknowledge 
the  obligation.  His  ambassadors,  two  Domi- 
nicans, were  despatched  to  Venice,  to  redeem 
arid  receive  the  holy  crown,  which  had  escap- 
ed the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  the  gallies  of 
Vataces.  On  opening  a  wooden  box,  they 
recognized  the  seals  of  the  doge  and  barons, 
which  were  applied  on  a  shrine  of  silver ;  and 
,  within  this  shrine  the  monument  of  the  pas- 
sion was  inclosed  in  a  golden  vase.  The  re- 
luctant Venetians  yielded  to  justice  and  power, 
the  emperor  Frederic  granted  a  free  and  honour- 
able passage,  the  court  of  France  advanced  as 
far  as  Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with  de- 
votion this  inestimable  relic :  it  was  borne  in 
triumph  through  Paris  by  the  king  himself, 
barefoot,  and,  in  his  shirt ;  and  a  free  gift  of 
ten  thousand  marks  of  silver  reconciled  Bald- 
win to  his  loss.  The  success  of  this  trans- 
action tempted  the  Latin  emperor  to  offer, 
with  the  same  generosity,  the  remaining  furni- 
ture of  his  chapel  ;f  a  large  and  authentic  por- 
tion of  the  true  cross;  the  baby-linen  of  the  Son 
of  God ;  the  lance,  the  sponge,  and  the  chain, 
of  his  passion;  the  rod  of  Moses  ;  and  part  of 
the  skull  of  St.  John  the  baptist.  For  the  re- 
ception of  these  spiritual  treasures,  twenty 

f  Melange*  lire  d'une  grande  Bibliotheque,  torn,  xliii,  p.  201-205. 
The  Lut  riii  of  Boileau  exhibits  the  inside,  the  soul  and  manners  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  ;  and  many  facts  relative  to  the  institution  are  collect- 
ed and  explained  by  his  commentators,  Brosette  and  de  St.  Marc. 
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thousand  marks  were  expended  by  St.  Louis  on  CHAP. 
a  stately  foundation,  the  holy  chapel  of  Paris, 


on  which  the  muse  of  Boileau  has  bestowed  a 
comic  immortality.  The  truth  of  such  remote 
and  ancient  relics,  which  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  human  testimony,  must  be  admitted  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  miracles  which  they 
have  performed.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
age,  an  inveterate  ulcer  was  touched  and  cured 
by  an  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  crown;8  the  pro- 
digy is  attested  by  the  most  pious  and  enlight- 
ened Christians  of  France  ;  nor  will  the  fact  be 
easily  disproved,  except  by  those  who  are  arm- 
ed with  a  general  antidote  against  religious 
credulity.1* 

The  Latins  of  Constantinople1  were  on  all  Progress 
sides  encompassed  and  pressed;  their  sole  hope,  Greeks, 
the  last  delay  of  their  ruin,  was  in  the  division  i 
of  their  Greek  and  Bulgarian  enemies ;  and  of 
this  hope  they  were  deprived  by  the  superior 
arms  and  policy  of  Vataces  emperor  of  Nice. 

6  It  was  performed  A.  D.  1656,  March  24,  on  the  nice  of  Pascal ; 
and  that  superior  genius,  with  Arnauld,  Nicole,  &c.  were  on  the  spot  to 
believe  and  attest  a  miracle  which  confounded  the  Jesuits,  and  saved 
Port  Noyal  (Ouvres  de  Racine,  torn,  vi,  p.  176-187,  in  his  eloquent 
history  of  Port  Noyal). 

h  Voltaire  (Siecle  de  Louis  xiv,  c.  37,  Onvres,  torn,  is,  p.  17K,  IT9) 
strives  to  invalidate  the  fact;  but  Hume  (Essays,  vol.  ii,  p.  483,  484% 
with  more  skill  and  success,  seizes  the  battery,  and  turns  the  cannon 
against  hi*  enemies. 

'  The  gradual  losses  of  the  Latins  may  be  traced  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  the  compilation  of  Diicange  ;  but  of  the 
Greek  conquest  he  has  dropped  many  circumstances,  which  may  be 
recovered  from  tht  large  history  of  George  Acropolita,  and  the  three 
first  books  of  Nioephorus  Gregoras,  two  writers  of  the  Byzantine  series, 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  learned  editors,  Leo 
A  llatus  at  Rome,  and  John  Boivin  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of 
Paris. 

T2 
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CHAP,  From  the  Propontis  to  the  rocky  coast  of  Pam- 
LXL  phylia,  Asia  was  peaceful  and  prosperous  un- 
"der  his  reign;  and  the  events  of  every  campaign 
extended  his  influence  in  Europe.  The  strong 
cities  of  the  hills  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were 
rescued  from  the  Bulgarians ;  and  their  king- 
dom was  circumscribed  by  its  present  and 
proper  limits,  along  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  sole  emperor  of  the  Romans 
could  no  longer  brook  that  a  lord  of  Epirus,  a 
Comnenian  prince  of  the  West,  should  presume 
to  dispute  or  share  the  honours  of  the  purple; 
and  the  humble  Demetrius  changed  the  colour 
of  his  buskins,  and  accepted  with  gratitude 
the  appellation  of  despot.  His  own  subjects 
were  exasperated  by  his  baseness  and  incapa- 
city :  they  implored  the  protection  of  their 
supreme  lord.  After  some  resistance  the 
kingdom  of  Thessalonica  was  united  to  the 
empire  of  Nice  ;  and  Vataces  reigned  without 
a  competitor  from  the  Turkish  borders  to  the 
Adriatic  gulf.  The  princes  of  Europe  revered 
his  merit  and  power ;  and  had  he  subscribed 
an  orthodox  creed,  it  should  seem  that  the  pope 
would  have  abandoned  without  reluctance  the 
Latin  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  death 
of  Vataces,  the  short  and  busy  reign  of  Theo- 
dore his  son,  and  the  helpless  infancy  of  his 
grandson  John,  suspended  the  restoration  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  shall  explain 
their  domestic  revolutions;  in  this  place,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  young  prince 
was  oppressed  by  the  ambition  of  his  guar- 
dian and  colleague  Michael  Palaeologus,  who 
displayed  the  virtues  and  vices  that  belong  to  the 
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founder  of  a  new  dynasty.     The  emperor  Bald-  CHAP 

win  had  flattered  himself  that  he  might  recover  „. f'rff 

some  provinces  or  cities  by  an  important  nego- 
ciation.  His  ambassadors  were  dismissed  from 
Nice  with  mockery  and  contempt.  At  every 
place  which  they  named,  Palaeologus  alleged  *<D-  i259» 
some  special  reason,  which  rendered  it  dear  and 
valuable  in  his  eyes:  in  the  one  he  was  born; 
in  another  he  had  been  first  promoted  to  mili- 
tary command  ;  and  in  a  third  he  had  enjoyed, 
and  hoped  long  to  enjoy,  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace.  "  And  what  then  do  you  propose  to 
"  give  us?"  said  the  astonished  deputies. 
"  Nothing,"  replied  the  Greek,  "  not  a  foot  of 
"  land.  If  your  master  be  desirous  of  peace, 
"  let  him  pay  me,  as  an  annual  tribute,  the  sum 
"  which  he  receives  from  the  trade  and  customs 
"  of  Constantinople.  On  these  terms  I  may 
"  allow  him  to  reign.  If  he  refuses,  it  is  war. 
"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  and  I 
"  trust  the  event  to  God  and  my  sword.""  An 
expedition  against  the  despot  of  Epirus  was 
the  first  prelude  of  his  arms.  If  a  victory  was 
followed  by  a  defeat ;  if  the  race  of  the  Comneni 
or  Angeli  survived  in  those  mountains  his  efforts 
arid  his  reign  ;  the  captivity  of  Villehardouin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  deprived  the  Latins  of  the 
most  active  and  powerful  vassal  of  their  expir- 
ing monarchy.  The  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  disputed,  in  the  first  of  their  naval  wars, 
the  command  of  the  sea  arid  the  commerce 
of  the  East.  Pride  and  interest  attached  the 

k  George  Acropohta,  c.  78,  p.  89,  92,  edit.  Parii. 
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CHAP.  Venetians  to  the  defence   of  Constantinople: 

1<XI*    their  rivals  were  tempted  to  promote  the  designs 

of  her  enemies,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Genoese 

with  the  schismatic  conqueror  provoked  the  in- 

dignation of  the  Latin  church.1 

Intent  on    this    great    object,    the  emperor 


covered     Michael  visited  in  person,  and  strengthened  the 
Greeks,     troops  and  fortifications  inThrace.  The  remains 

A.D.  1261 

July  25.  o*ine  Latins  were  driven  from  their  last  pos- 
sessions :  he  assaulted,  without  success,  the  su- 
burb of  Galata  :  and  corresponded  with  a  perfi- 
dious baron,  who  proved  unwilling,  or  unable, 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  metropolis.  The  next 
spring,  his  favourite  general  Alexius  Stratego- 
pulus,  whom  he  had  decorated  with  the  title 
of  Caesar,  passed  the  Hellespont  with  eight  hun- 
dred horse  and  some  infantry,"1  on  a  secret  ex- 
pedition. His  instructions  enjoined  him  to  ap- 
proach, to  listen,  to  watch,  but  not  to  risk  any 
doubtful  or  dangerous  enterprise  against  the 
city.  The  adjacent  territory  between  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the  Black  sea  was  cultivated  by  an 
hardy  race  of  peasants  and  outlaws,  exercised  in 
arms,  uncertain  in  their  allegiance,  but  inclined 
by  language,  religion,  and  present  advantage,  to 
the  party  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  styled  the 

1  The  Greeks,  ashamed  of  any  foreign  aid,  disguise  the  alliance  ana 
succour  of  the  Genoese  ;  but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  J. 
Villani  (Chron.  1.  vi,  c.  71,  in  Muratori,  Script.  Rerum  Italic-arum, 
torn,  xiii,  p.  202,  203)  and  William  de  Nangis  (Annale*  de  St.  Louis,  p. 
148,  in  the  Louvre  Join  ville),  two  impartial  foreigners  ;  and  Urban  iv, 
threatened  to  deprive  Genoa  of  her  archbishop. 

D  Some  precautions  must  be  used  in  reconciling  the  discordant  num- 
bers j  the  800  soldiers  of  Nicetas,  the  25,000  of  Spandugino  (apud 
Ducange,  1.  v,  c.  24)  ;  the  Greeks  and  Scythians  of  Acropolita  ;  and 
the  numerous  army  of  Michael,  in  the  epistles  of  pope.  Urban  iv,  (f, 
139). 
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volunteers*  and  by  their  free  service,  the  arm)-   CHAP. 

of  Alexius,  with  the  regulars  of  Thrace  and  the 'M 

Coman  auxiliaries,0  was  augmented  to  the  num- 
ber of  five-and-twenty  thousand  men.  By  the 
ardour  of  the  volunteers,  and  by  his  own  ambi- 
tion, the  Caesar  was  stimulated  to  disobey  the 
precise  orders  of  his  master,  in  the  just  confi- 
dence that  success  would  plead  his  pardon  and 
reward.  The  weakness  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  distress  and  terror  of  the  Latins,  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  observation  of  the  volunteers ;  and 
they  represented  the  present  moment  as  the 
most  propitious  to  surprise  and  conquest.  A 
rash  youth,  the  new  governor  of  the  Venetian 
colony,  had  sailed  away  with  thirty  gallies,  and 
the  best  of  the  French  knights,  on  a  wild  expe- 
dition to  Daphnusia,  a  town  on  the  Black  sea, 
at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues ;  and  the  re- 
maining Latins  were  without  strength  or  sus- 
picion. They  were  informed  that  Alexius  had 
passed  the  Hellespont ;  but  their  apprehensions 
were  lulled  by  the  smallness  of  his  original  num- 
bers; and  their  imprudence  had  not  watched 
the  subsequent  increase  of  his  army.  If  he  left 
his  main  body  to  second  and  support  his  ope- 
rations, he  might  advance  unperceived,  in  the 
night,  with  a  chosen  detachment.  While  some 
applied  scaling  ladders  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  walls,  they  were  secure  of  an  old  Greek, 

"  &tXn/u«**fiu  They  are  described  and  named  by  Pachynaer  (1.  ii, 
c.  14). 

°  It  is  needleis  to  geek  these  Gomans  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  or 
even  of  Moldavia.  A  part  of  the  horde  had  submitted  to  John  Vataccs, 
and  was  probably  settled  as  a  nursery  of  soldiers  on  some  waste  land* 
of  Thrace  (Cantacuzeo,  1.  i,  c.  2). 
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CHAP  WDO  would  introduce  their  companions,  through 
LXI-  a  subterraneous  passage,  into  his  house;  they 
"could  soon,  on  the  inside,  break  an  entrance 
through  the  golden  gate,  which  had  been  long 
obstructed ;  and  the  conqueror  would  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  before  the  Latins  were  con- 
scious of  their  danger.  After  some  debate  the 
Caesar  resigned  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  volun- 
teers ;  they  were  trusty,  bold,  and  successful ; 
and  in  describing  the  plan,  I  have  already  re- 
lated the  execution  and  success."1  But  no  soon- 
er had  Alexius  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
golden  gate,  than  he  trembled  at  his  own  rash- 
ness; he  paused,  he  deliberated;  till  the  des- 
perate volunteers  urged  him  forward,  by  the 
assurance,  that  in  retreat  lay  the  greatest  and 
most  inevitable  danger.  Whilst  the  Caesar  kept 
his  regulars  in  firm  array,  the  Comans  disper- 
sed themselves  on  all  sides ;  an  alarm  was 
sounded,  and  the  threats  of  fire  and  pillage 
compelled  the  citizens  to  a  decisive  resolution. 
The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  remembered  their 
native  sovereigns  ;  the  Genoese  merchants  their 
recent  alliance  and  Venetian  foes ;  every  quar- 
ter was  in  arms;  and  the  air  resounded  with  a 
general  acclamation  of  "  Long  life  and  victory 
"  to  Michael  and  John,  the  august  emperors  of 
"  the  Romans !"  Their  rival,  Baldwin,  was 
awakened  by  the  sound ;  but  the  most  press- 
ing danger  could  not  prompt  him  to  draw  his 
sword  in  the  defence  of  a  city  which  he  desert- 

'  The  loss  of  Constantinople  is  briefly  told  by  the  Latins  :  the  cou- 
fjncst  i»  described  with  more  satisfaction  by  the  Greeks ;  by  AcropoliU 
(c.  85),  Pachymer  (1.  ii,  c.  26,  27),  Nicephorus  Gregorys  (1.  iv,  c.  i,  2). 
See  Ducange,  Hist,  de  C.  P.  I.  v,  c.  10-27). 
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ed,  peihaps,  with  more  pleasure  than  regret:   CHAP. 
he  fled  from  the  palace  to  the  sea-shore,  where  ^J^1,'., 
he  descried  the  welcome  sails  of  the  fleet  re- 
turning from  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt  on 
Daphnusia.     Constantinople  was  irrecoverably 
lost ;  but  the  Latin  emperor  and  the  principal 
families  embarked  on  board  the  Venetian  gal- 
lies,  and  steered  for  the  isle  of  Euboea,  and  a£ 
terward  for  Italy,  where  the  royal  fugitive  was 
entertained  by  the  pope  and  Sicilian  king,  with 
a  mixture  of  contempt  and  pity.     From  the  loss 
of  Constantinople  to  his  death  he  consumed 
thirteen  years,  soliciting  the  catholic  powers  to 
join  in  his  restoration :  the  lesson  had  been  fa- 
miliar to  his  youth ;  nor  was  his  last  exile  more 
indigent  or  shameful  than  his  three  former  pil- 
grimages to  the  courts  of  Europe.     His  son 
Philip  was  the  heir  of  an  ideal  empire ;  and  the 
pretensions    of  his   daughter   Catharine  were 
transported  by  her  marriage  to  Charles  of  Va- 
lois,  the   brother  of  Philip  the  Fair,    king  of 
France.     The  house  of  Courtenay  was  repre- 
sented in  the  female  line  by  successive  alli- 
ances, till  the  title  of  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple, too  bulky  and  sonorous  for  a  private  name, 
modestly  expired  in  silence  and  oblivion.q 

After  this  narrative  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Gencr»' 
Latins  to  Palestine  and  Constantinople,  I  cannot  quenc4S0f 
dismiss  the  subject  without  revolving  the  gene- 

q  See  the  three  last  books  (1.  v-viii),  and  the  genealogical  tables 
Ducange.  In  the  year  1382,  the  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople  was 
James  de  Baux,  duke  of  Andria  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  son  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Catharine  de  Valois,  daughter  of  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Kaldwin  n,  (Ducange,  1.  viii,  c.  37,  38).  It 
la  uncertain  whether  he  left  any  posterity. 
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CHAP,  ral  consequences  on  the  countries  that  were  the 
LXL  scene,  and  on  the  nations  that  were  the  actors,  of 
"  these  memorable  crusades/  As  soon  as  the  arms 
of  the  Franks  were  withdrawn,  the  impression, 
though  not  the  memory,  was  erased  in  the  Ma- 
hometan realms,  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  faith- 
ful disciples  of  the  prophet  were  never  tempted 
by  a  prophajie  desire  to  study  the  laws  or  lan- 
guage of  the  idolaters ;  nor  did  the  simplicity 
of  their  primitive  manners  receive  the  slight- 
est alteration  from  their  intercourse  in  peace 
and  war  with  the  unknown  strangers  of  the 
West.  The  Greeks,  who  thought  themselves 
proud,  but  who  were  only  vain,  showed  a  dis- 
position somewhat  less  inflexible.  In  the  efforts 
for  the  recovery  of  their  empire  they  emulated 
the  valour,  discipline,  and  tactics,  of  their  anta- 
gonists. The  modern  literature  of  the  West 
they  might  justly  despise ;  but  its  free  spirit 
would  instruct  them  in  the  rights  of  man  ;  and 
some  institutions  of  public  and  private  life 
were  adopted  from  the  French.  The  corres- 
pondenceofConstantinopleand  Italy  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  several  of 
the  fathers  and  classics  were  at  length  honour- 
ed with  a  Greek  version.*  But  the  national 

'  Abulfeda,  who  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  crusades,  speaks  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Franks,  aud  those  of  the  negroes,  as  equally  un- 
known (Prolegom.  ad  Geograph).  Had  he  not  disdained  the  Latin 
language,  how  easily  might  the  Syrian  prince  have  found  books  and 
interpreters  ? 

1  A  short  and  superficial  account  of  these  versions  from  Latin  into 
Greek,  is  given  by  Huet  (de  Interpretatione  et  de  claris  Interpretibm, 
p.  131-135).  Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Constantinople  (A.  n.  1327- 
1363),  has  translated  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  Somnium  Scipionis, 
the  Metamorphoses  aud  Heroides  of  Ovid,  &c.  (Fabric.  Bib.  Graec. 
tern,  x,  p.  433). 
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and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Orientals  were  CHAP. 
inflamed  by  persecution ;  and  the  reign  of  the 
Latins  confirmed   the  separation   of  the  two 
churches. 

If  we  compare,  at  the  era  of  the  crusades, 
the  Latins  of  Europe,  with  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians,  their  respective  degrees  of  know- 
ledge, industry,  and  art,  our  rude  ancestors 
must  be  content  with  the  third  rank  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  Their  successive  improve- 
ment and  present  superiority  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  peculiar  energy  of  character,  to  an  active 
and  imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their  more 
polished  rivals,  who  at  that  time  were  in  a 
stationary  or  retrograde  state.  With  such  a 
disposition,  the  Latins  should  have  derived  the 
most  early  and  essential  benefits  from  a  series 
of  events  which  opened  to  their  eyes  the  pros- 
pect of  the  world,  and  introduced  them  to  a 
long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  more 
cultivated  regions  of  the  East.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  progress  was  in  trade  and  manu- 
facture, in  the  arts  which  are  strongly  prompted 
by  the  thirstof  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  sense  or  vanity.  Among 
the  crowd  of  unthinking  fanatics,  a  captive  or 
a  pilgrim  might  sometimes  observe  the  superior 
refinements  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople :  the 
first  importer  of  wind-mills*  was  the  benefactor 
of  nations ;  and  if  such  blessings  are  enjoyed 
without  any  grateful  remembrance,  history  has 

*  Wind-mills,  first  invented  in  the  dry  country  of  Asia  Minor  were 
used  in  Normandy  as  early  as  the  year  1105  (Vie  privee  des  Franfoii, 
torn,  i,  p.  42  43  Ducangc  Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  iv,  p.  474). 
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CHAP    condescended  to  notice  the  more  apparent  luxu- 
'  of  silk  and  sugar,  which  were  transported 


into  Italy  from  Greece  and  Egypt.  But  the  in- 
tellectual wants  of  the  Latins  were  more  slowly 
felt  and  supplied;  the  ardour  of  studious  curio- 
sity was  awakened  in  Europe  by  different  causes 
and  more  recent  events  ;  and,  in  the  age  of  the 
crusades,  they  viewed  with  careless  indifference 
the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians. 
Some  rudiments  of  mathematical  and  medicinal 
knowledge  might  be  imparted  in  practice  and 
in  figures  ;  necessity  might  produce  some  inter- 
preters for  the  grosser  business  of  merchants 
and  soldiers  ;  but  the  commerce  of  the  Orien- 
tals had  not  diffused  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  their  languages  in  the  schools  of  Europe." 
If  a  similar  principle  of  religion  repulsed  the 
idiom  of  the  koran,  it  should  have  excited  their- 
patience  and  curiosity  to  understand  the  origi- 
nal text  of  the  gospel  ;  and  the  same  grammar 
would  have  unfolded  the  sense  of  Plato  and  the 
beauties  of  Homer.  Yet  in  a  reign  of  sixty 
years,  the  Latins  of  Constantinople  disdained 
the  speech  and  learning  of  their  subjects;  and 
the  manuscripts  were  the  only  treasures  which 
the  natives  might  enjoy  without  rapine  or  envy. 
Aristotle  was  indeed  the  oracle  of  the  western 
universities,  but  it  was  a  barbarous  Aristotle  ; 
and,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  fountain  head, 
his  Latin  votaries  humbly  accepted  a  corrupt 
and  remote  version  from  the  Jews  and  Mooi$,of 

11  See  the  complaints  of  Roger  Bacon  (BiographiaBnfannica,  vol.  i 
p.  418.  Kippis's  edition).  If  Bacon  himself,  or  Gerbert,  understood 
some  Greeks,  they  were  prodigies,  and  owed  nothing  to  the  commerce 
«f  the  East 
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Andalusia.  The  principle  of  the  crusades  was  CHAP 
a  savage  fanaticism:  and  the  most  important  XLI- 
effects  were  analogous  to  the  cause.  Each  pil-" 
grim  was  ambitious  to  return  with  his  sacred 
spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and  Palestine;1  and 
each  relic  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  miracles  and  visions.  The  belief  of 
the  catholics  was  corrupted  by  new  legends, 
their  practice  by  new  superstitions ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  inquisition,  the  mendicant 
orders  of  monks  and  friars,  the  last  abuse  of 
indulgences,  and  the  final  progress  of  idolatry, 
flowed  from  the  baleful  fountain  of  the  holy  war. 
The  active  spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vi- 
tals of  their  reason  and  religion ;  and  if  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  the  times  of 
darkness,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were 
the  age  of  absurdity  and  fable. 

In  the  profession  of  Christianity,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  fertile  land,  the  northern  conquerors 
of  the  Roman  empire  insensibly  mingled  with 
the  provincials,  and  rekindled  the  embers  of 
the  arts  of  antiquity.  Their  settlements  about 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  had  acquired  some  de- 
gree of  order  and  stability,  when  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of  invaders,  the 
Normans,  Saracens/  and  Hungarians,  who  re- 
plunged  the  western  countries  of  Europe  into 
their  former  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.. 

*  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Leibnitz  (Oeuvres  de  Fontenelle, 
torn,  v,  p.  458),  a  master  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.    I  shall 
only  instance  the  pedigree  of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  flight  of  the  house 
of  Loretto,  which  were  both  derived  from  Palestine 

*  If  I  rank  the  Saracens  with  the  barbarians,  it  is  only  relative  to 
their  wars,  or  rather  inroads,  in  Italy  and  France,  where  their  sole  p«r» 
po*e  was  to  plunder  and  destroy. 
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CHAP.  About  the  eleventh  century,  the  second  tempest 
J^L,  had  subsided  by  the  expulsion  or  conversion  of 
the  enemies  of  Christendom :  the  tide  of  civili- 
zation, which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to  flow 
with  a  steady  and  accelerated  course;  and  a 
fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  the  hopes  and 
efforts  of  the  rising  generations.  Great  was  the 
increase,  and  rapid  the  progress,  during  the 
two  hundred  years  of  the  crusades ;  and  some 
philosophers  have  applauded  the  propitious  in- 
fluence of  these  holy  wars,  which  appear  to  me 
to  have  checked  rather  than  forwarded  the  ma- 
turity of  Europe/  The  lives  and  labours  of 
millions,  which  were  buried  in  the  East,  would 
have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  native  country :  the  accu- 
mulated stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would 
have  overflowed  in  navigation  and  trade ;  and 
the  Latins  would  have  been  enriched  and  en- 
lightened by  a  pure  and  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  climates  of  the  East.  In  one  respect  I 
can  indeed  perceive  the  accidental  operation  of 
the  crusades,  not  so  much  in  producing  a  bene- 
fit as  in  removing  an  evil.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  was  chained  to  the 
soil,  without  freedom,  or  property,  or  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  two  orders  of  ecclesiastics  and 
nobles,  whose  numbers  were  comparatively 
small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens  and 
men.  This  oppressive  system  was  supported 

*'  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  a 
strong  ray  of  philosophical  light  has  broke  from  Scotland  in  our  own 
times  ;  and  it  is  with  private,  as  well  as  public  regard,  that  I  repeat 
the  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith 
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by  the  arts  of  the  clergy  and  the  swords  of  the  CHAP. 
barons.  The  authority  of  the  priests  operated  LXL 
in  the  darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote;  they 
prevented  the  total  extinction  of  letters,  miti- 
gated the  fierceness  of  the  times,  sheltered  the 
poor  and  defenceless,  and  preserved  or  revived 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  But  the 
independence,  rapine,  and  discord,  of  the  feudal 
lords,  were  unmixed  with  any  semblance  of 
good  ;  and  every  hope  of  industry  and  improve- 
ment was  crushed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the 
martial  aristocracy.  Among  the  causes  that 
undermined  that  Gothic  edifice,  a  conspicuous 
place  must  be  allowed  to  the  crusades.  The 
estates  of  the  barons  were  dissipated,  and  their 
race  were  often  extinguished,  in  these  costly 
and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty  ex- 
torted from  their  pride  those  charters  of  free- 
dom which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave, 
secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of 
the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance 
and  a  soul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful 
part  of  the  community.  The  conflagration 
which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the 
forest,  gave  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of 
the  smaller  and  nutritive  plants  of  the  soil. 


Digression  on  the  family  of  Courtenay. 

THE  purple  of  three  emperors  who  have 
reigned  at  Constantinople  will  authorise  or  ex- 
cuse a  digression  on  the  origin  and  singular 
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CHAP,  fortunes  of  the   house   of  Courtenay*   in  the 

LXL     three  principal  branches,    i.  Of  Edessa;  u.  Of 

France;   and,  in.  Of  England;  of  which  the 

last  only  has  survived  the  revolutions  of  eight 

hundred  years. 

Origin  of       j    Before  the  introduction  of  trade,    wnich 

the  family 

ofCourte-  scatters  riches,  and  of  knowledge,  which  dispels 
°?D!  1020.  prejudice,  the  prerogative  of  birth  is  most  strong- 
ly felt  and  mosthumbly  acknowledged.  In  every 
agCj  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  Germans  have 
discriminated  the  ranks  of  society :  the  dukes 
and  counts,  who  shared  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne, converted  their  office  to  an  inheritance ; 
and  to  his  children  each  feudal  lord  bequeathed 
his  honour  and  his  sword.  The  proudest  fami- 
lies are  content  to  lose,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  tree  of  their  pedigree,  which, 
however  deep  and  lofty,  must  ultimately  rise 
from  a  plebeian  root;  and  their  historians  must 
descend  ten  centuries  below  the  Christian  era, 
before  they  can  ascertain  any  lineal  succession 
by  the  evidence  of  surnames,  of  arms,  and  of 
authentic  records.  With  the  first  rays  of  light, b 
we  discern  the  nobility  and  opulence  of  Atho, 
a  French  knight :  his  nobility  in  the  rank  and 
title  of  a  nameless  father ;  his  opulence,  in  the 

•  I  have  applied,  but  not  confined,  myself  to  a  genealogical  history  of 
the  noble  and  illustrious  family  of  Courtenay ,  by  Ezra  Cleaveland,  tutor  to 
Sir  William  Courtenay,  and  rector  of  Honiton  ;  Exon.  1735,  in  folio 
The  first  part  is  extracted  from  William  of  Tyre;  the  second  from 
Bouchet's  French  history  ;  and  the  third  from  various  memorials,  pub- 
lic, provincial,  and  private,  of  the  Conrtenays  of  Devonshire.  The 
rector  of  Honiton  has  more  gratitude  than  industry,  and  more  industry 
than  criticism. 

6  The  primitive  record  of  the  family  is  a  passage  of  the  continuator 
of  Airnoin,  a  monk  of  Flenry,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  See 
uu  Chronicle,  in  the  Historians  of  France  (torn,  xi,  p.  276). 
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foundation  of  the  castle  of  Courtenay  in  the  dis-  (  H , , , 
trict  of  Gatinois,  about  fifty- six  miles  to  the    1  -*i. 
south  of  Paris.     From  the  reign  of  Robert,  the" 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,   the  barons  of  Courtenay 
are  conspicuous  among  the  immediate  vassals 
of  the  crown,   and  Joscelin,   the  grandson  of 
Atho  and  a  noble  dame,  is  enrolled  among  the 
heroes  of  the  first  crusade.     A  domestic  alli- 
ance (their  mothers  were  sisters)  attached  him 
to  the  standard  of  Baldwin  of  Bruges,  the  se-  ,  The 
cond  count  of  Edessa ;  a  princely  fief,  which  he  co»nt*  of 
was  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  maintain,  an-  A.D.HOI. 
nounces  the  number  of  his  martial  followers ; 
and  after  the  departure  of  his  cousin,  Joscelin 
himself  was  invested  with  the  county  of  Edessa 
on  both   sides  of  the  Euphrates.     By  econo- 
my in  peace,  his  territories  were  replenished 
with  Latin  and  Syrian  subjects  ;  his  magazines 
with  corn,  wine,  and  oil ;  his  castles  with  gold 
and  silver,  with  arms  and  horses.     In  the  holy 
warfare  of  thirty  years,  he  was   alternately  a 
conqueror  and  a  captive ;  but  he  died  like  a 
soldier,  in  an  horse-litter  at  the  head  of  his 
troops ;  and   his   last  glance  beheld  the  flight 
of  the  Turkish  invaders  who  had  presumed  on 
his  age  and  infirmities.     His  son,  and  succes- 
sor, of  the  same  name,  was  less  deficient  in  va- 
lour than  in  vigilance ;  but  he  sometimes  for- 
got that  dominion  is  acquired  and  maintained 
by  the  same  arts.     He  challenged  the  hostility 
of  the  Turks,  without  securing  the  friendship 
of  the  prince  of  Antioch;  and  amidst  the  peace- 
VOL.  xi.  u 
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CHAP.  ful  luxury  of  Turbessel,^n  Syria,*  Joscelin  neg- 
LXL  lected  the  defence  of  the  Christian  frontier  be 
"yond  the  Euphrates.  In  bis  absence,  Zenghi, 
the  first  of  the  Atabejts,  besieged  and  stormed 
his  capital,  Edessa,  which  was  feebly  defended 
by  a  timorous  and  disloyal  crowd  of  Orientals; 
the  Franks  were  oppressed  in  a  bold  attempt 
for  its  recovery,  and  Courtenay  ended  his  days 
in  the  prison  of  Aleppo.  He  still  left  a  fair  and 
ample  patrimony.  But  the  victorious  Turks 
oppressed  on  all  sides  the  weakness  of  a  widow 
and  orphan  ;  and  for  the  equivalent  of  an  annu- 
al pension,  they  resigned  to  the  Greek  emperor 
the  charge  of  defending,  and  the  shame  of  losing, 
the  last  relics  of  the  Latin  conquest.  The  coun- 
tess do  wager  of  Edessa  retired  to  Jerusalem  with 
her  two  children  ;  the  daughter,  Agnes,  became 
the  wife  and  mother  of  a  king ;  the  son,  Josce- 
lin the  third,  accepted  the  office  of  seneschal, 
the  first  of  the  kingdom,  and  held  his  new  es- 
tates in  Palestine  by  the  service  of  fifty  knights. 
His  name  appears  with  honour  in  all  the  tran- 
sactions of  peace  and  war ;  but  he  finally  va- 
nishes in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  name 
of  Courtenay,  in  this  branch  of  Edessa,  was 
lost  by  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters  with 
a  French  and  German  baron.* 

ii.  The        ii.  While  Joscelin  reigned  beyond  the  Eu- 
nays  o?    phrates,  his  elder  brother  Milo,  the  son  of  Jpsce- 

'  Turbessel,  or  as  it  is  now  styled  Telbesher,  is  fixed  by  d'Anville 
four-and-twenty  miles  from  the  great  passage  over  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma. 

d  His  possessions  are  distinguished  in  the  Assiscs  of  Jerusalem  (c. 
326)  among  the  feudal  tenures  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  therefor* 
bave  been  collected  between  the  years  1153  and  1187.  His  pedigree 
may  be  found  in  the  Lignages  d'Outremer,  c.  16 
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lin,  the  son  of  Atho,  continued,  near  the  Seine,  CHAP 
to  possess  the  castle  of  their  fathers,  which  was     LXI 
at  length  inherited  by  Rainaud,  or  Reginald, " 
the  youngest  of  his  three  sons.     Examples  of 
genius  or  virtue  must  be  rare  in  the  annals  of 
the  oldest  families;  and,  in  a  remote  age,  their 
pride  will  embrace  a  deed  of  rapine  and  vio- 
lence; such,  however,  as  could  not  be  perpe- 
trated without  some  superiority  of  courage,  or, 
at  least,  of  power.     A  descendant  of  Reginald 
of  Courtenay  may  blush  for  the  public  robber, 
who  stripped  and  imprisoned  several  merchants, 
after  they  had  satisfied   the  king's  duties,  at 
Sens  and  Orleans.    He  will  glory  in  the  offence, 
since  the  bold  offender  could  not  be  compelled 
to  obedience  and  restitution,  till  the  regent  and 
the  count  of  Champagne  prepared  to  march 
against  him  at  the  head  of  an  army."     Reginald  France, 
bestowed  his  estates  on  his  eldest  daughter,  and  J^™;"' 

his  daughter  on  the  seventh  sou  of  kine'  Louis  the  royal 

t    t     -  •  i      •  i    fan>iiy» 

the  fat ;  and  their  marriage  was  crowned  with  A.U.  1150. 

a  numerous  offspring.  We  might  expect  that  a 
private  should  have  merged  in  a  royal  name ;  .  . 
and  that  the  descendants  of  Peter  of  France, 
and  Elizabeth  of  Courtenay,  would  have  enjoy- 
ed the  title  and  honours  of  princes  of  the  blood. 
But  this  legitimate  claim  was  longneglected  and 
finally  denied,;  and  the  causes  of  their  disgrace 
will  represent  the  story  of  this  second  branch. 
1.  Of  all  the  families  now  extant,  the  most 

'  The  rapine  and  satisfaction  of  Reginald  de  Conrtenay  are  prepos- 
terously arranged  in  the  epistles  of  the  abbot  and  regent  Snger  (cxiv, 
cxvi),  tiie  best  memorials  of  the  age  (Ducbesne,  Scriptores  Hist.  Frane. 
torn,  iv,  p.  530). 

ti  2 
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CHAP    ancient,  doubtless,  and  the  most  illustrious,  is 

l^the  house  of  France,  which  has  occupied  the 

same  throne  above  eight  hundred  years,  and  de- 
scends in  a  clear  and  lineal  series  of  males,  from 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century/  In  the  age 
of  the  crusades,  it  was  already  revered  both  in 
the  East  and  West.  But  from  Hugh  Capet  to 
the  marriage  of  Peter,  no  more  than  five  reigns 
or  generations  had  elapsed ;  and  so  precarious 
was  their  title,  that  the  eldest  sons,  as  a  neces- 
sary precaution,  werepreviously  crowned  during 
the  life-time  of  their  fathers.  The  peers  ofiFrance 
have  long  maintained  their  precedency  before 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  line ;  nor  had 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
acquired  that  hereditary  lustre  which  is  now 
diffused  over  the  remote  candidates  for  the  suc- 
cession. 2.  The  barons  of  Courtenay  must  have 
stood' high  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  that 
of  the  world,  since  they  could  impose  on  the 
son  of  a  king  the  obligation  of  adopting  for  him- 
self and  all  his  descendants  the  name  and  arms 

f  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  after  naming  the  father 
and  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  monk  Glaber  is  obliged  to  add, 
cujus  genus  valde  in-ante  reperitur  obscurum.  Yet  we  are  assured 
that  the  great  grandfather  of  Hugh  Capet  was  Robert  the  strong, 
count  of  Anjou  (A.  D.  86S-873),  a  noble  Frank  of  Neustria,  Neustri- 
cus  .  1 . .  generosae  stirpis,  who  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  Normans,  dum  patriae  fines  tuebatnr.  Beyond  Robert, 
all  is  conjecture  or  fable.  It  is  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  third 
race  descended  from  the  second  by  Childebrand,  the  brother  of 
Charles  Mattel.  It  is  an  absurd  fable,  that  the  second  was  allied  to 
the  first  by  the  marriage  of  Ansbert,  a  Roman  senator,  and  the  an- 
cestor of  St.  Arnoul,  with  'Blitilde,  a  daughter  of  Clotaire  i.  The 
Saxon  origin  of  the  house  of  France  is  an  ancient  but  incredible  opi- 
nion. See  a  judicious  memoir  of  M.  de  Foncemagne  (Memoires  de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xx,  p.  548-579).  He  had  promised 
to  declare  his  own  opinion  in  a  second  memoir,  which  has  never  ap- 
peared. 
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of  their  daughter  and  his  wife.     In  the  marriage  CHAP. 

of  an  heiress  with  her  inferior  or  her  equal,  such „, 

exchange  was  often  required  and  allowed  :  but 
as  they  continued  to  diverge  from  the  regal 
stem,  the  sons  of  Louis  the  fat  were  insensibly 
confounded  with  their  maternal  ancestors ;  arid 
the  new  Courtenays  might  deserve  to  forfeit  the 
honours  of  their  birth,  which  a  motive  of  inte- 
rest had  tempted  them  to  renounce.  3.  The 
shame  was  far  more  permanent  than  the  reward, 
and  a  momentary  blaze  was  followed  by  along 
darkness.  The  eldest  son  of  these  nuptials, 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  had  married,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  sister  of  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  the  two  first  emperors  of  Constanti- 
nople :  he  rashly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
barons  of  Romania ;  his  two  sons,  Robert  and 
Baldwin,  successively  held  and  lost  the  remains 
of  the  Latin  empire  in  the  East,  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Baldwin  the  second  again  mingled 
her  blood  with  the  blood  of  France  and  of  Va- 
lois.  To  support  the  expences  of  a  troubled 
and  transitory  reign,  their  patrimonial  estates 
were  mortgaged  or  sold  ;  and  the  last  emperors 
of  Constantinople  depended  on  the  annual  cha- 
rity of  Rome  and  Naples. 

While  the  elder  brothers  dissipated  their 
wealth  in  romantic  adventures,  and  the  castle 
of  Courtenay  was  profaned  by  a  plebeian  own- 
er, the  younger  branches  of  that  adopted  name 
were  propagated  and  multiplied.  But  their 
splendour  was  clouded  by  poverty  and  time: 
after  the  decease  of  Robert,  great  butler  of 
France,  they  descended  from  princes  to  barons: 
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CHAP  the  next  generations  were  confounded  with  the 
ff  simple  gentry ;  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet 
could  no  longer  be  visible  in  the  rural  lords  of 
Tanlay  and  of  Champignelles.  The  more  ad- 
venturous embraced  without  dishonour  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier :  the  least  active  and  opu- 
lent might  sink,  like  their  cousins  of  the  branch 
of  Dreux,  into  the  condition  of  peasants.  Their 
royal  descent,  in  a  dark  period  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  became  each  day  more  obsolete 
and  ambiguous ;  and  their  pedigree,  instead 
of  being  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  the  king- 
dom, must  be  painfully  searched  by  the  minute 
diligence  of  heralds  and  genealogists.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  a  family  almost  as  remote  as  their 
own,  that  the  princely  spirit  of  the  Courtenays 
again  revived ;  and  the  question  of  the  nobility 
provoked  them  to  assert  the  royalty  of  their 
blood.  They  appealed  to  the  justice  and  com- 
passion of  Henry  the  fourth;  obtained  a  favour- 
able opinion  from  twenty  lawyers  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  modestly  compared  themselves 
to  the  descendant  of  kimg  David,  whose  prero- 
gatives were  not  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  ages 
or  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.8  But  every  ear 

'  Of  the  various  petitions,  apologies,  &c.  published  by  the  jniuceu 
of  Courtenay,  I  have  seen,  the  three  following,  all  in  octavo :  1.  De 
Stirpe  et  Origine  Domus  de  Conrtcnay :  addita  snnt  Responsa  cele- 
berrimornm  Enropae  Jurisconsultoram  ;  Paris,  1607.  2.  Representa- 
tion du  Precede  term  a  1'instance  faictedevant  le  Roi,  par  Messieurs  de 
Conrtenay,  pour  la  conversation  de  1'Honneur  et  Dignite  de  leur  Mauon, 
branch  de  la  royalle  Maison  de  France  ;  a  Paris,  1613.  3.  Represen- 
tation du  subject  qui  a  porte  Messieurs  de  Salles  et  de  Fraville,  de  la 
Maison  de  Courtenay,  a  se  retirer  hors  du  Royaume,  1614.  It  was  an 
homicide,  for  which  the  Courtenays  expected  to  be  pardoned,  or  tried* 
ai  princes  of  the  blood. 
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was  deaf,  and  every  circumstance  was  adverse,  CHAP. 
to  their  lawful  claims.  The  Bourbon  kings  .„*?**'.„ 
were  justified  by  the  neglect  of  the  Valois  :  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  more  recent  and  lofty,  dis- 
dained the  alliance  of  this  humble  kindred: 
the  parliament,  without  denying  their  proofs, 
eluded  a  dangerous  precedent  by  an  arbitrary 
distinction,  and  established  St.  Louis  as  the 
first  father  of  the  royal  line.*  A  repetition  of 
complaints  and  protests  was  repeatedly  disre- 
garded :  and  the  hopeless  pursuit  was  terminat- 
ed in  the  present  century  by  the  death  of  the  last 
male  of  the  family.1  Their  painful  and  anxious 
situation  was  alleviated  by  the  pride  of  conscious 
virtue :  they  sternly  rejected  the  temptations 
of  fortune  and  favour ;  and  a  dying  Courtenay 
would  have  sacrificed  his  son,  if  the  youth  could 
have  renounced  for  any  temporal  interest,  the 
right  and  title  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood 
of  France. k 

in.  According  to  the  old  register  of  Ford  ab- 

"  The  seme  of  the  parliaments  is  thus  expressed  by  Thuanus  ;  Pi  in 
cipis  noir.eu  nusquam  in  Gullia  tributuin,  nisi  iis  qui  per  matrcs  e  re- 
gibus  nostris  originem  repctunt ;  qui  nunc  tantum  a  Ludovica  nono 
beat*  memoriae  numerantnr ;  nam  Cortin*i  et  Drocensen,  a  Ludovico 
craso  genus  ducentes,  hoilie  inter  eos  minime  recensentur.  A  distinc- 
tion of  expediency,  rather  than  justice.  The  sanctity  of  Louis  ix, 
could  not  invest  him  with  any  special  prerogative,  and  all  the  descen- 
dants of  Hugh  Capet  must  be  included  in  his  original  compact  with  the 
French  nation. 

4  The  last  male  of  the  Conrtenays  was  Charles  Roger,  who  died  in 
the  year  1730,  without  leaving  any  sons.  The  last  female  was  Helene 
de  Courtenay,  who  married  Louis  de  Boufremout.  Her  title  of  Prin- 
cesse  du  Sang  Royal  de  France,  was  suppressed  (February  7th  1737) 
by  an  arrct  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

k  The  singular  anecdote  to  which  I  allude  is  related  in  the  Recueil 
dcs  Pieces  interessantcs  et  pen  connues  (Marstricht,  1786,  in  4  voli. 
12mo)  ;  and  the  unknown  editor  quotes  his  author,  who  had  received 
it  from  Helene  de  Courteuay,  marquese  de  Bcaufremont. 
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CHAP,  bey,  the  Courtenays  of  Devonshire  are  descend- 
^ed  from  prince  Florus,  the  second  son  of  Peter, 
in.  The  and  the  grandson  of  Louis  the  fat.1  This  fable 
nsTVof  of-the  grateful  or  venal  monks  was  too  respect- 
England,  fully  entertained  by  our  antiquaries,  Cambdenm 
and  Dugdale :"  but  it  is  so  clearly  repugnant  to 
truth  and  time,  that  the  rational  pride  of  the 
family  now  refuses  to  accept  this  imaginary 
founder.  Their  most  faithful  historians  believe, 
that  after  giving  his  daughter  to  the  king's  son, 
Reginald  of  Courtenay  abandoned  his  posses- 
sions in  France,  and  obtained  from  the  English 
monarch  a  second  wife  and  a  new  inheritance. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Henry  the  second 
distinguished,  in  his  camps  and  councils,  Regi- 
nald, of  the  name  and  arms,  and,  as  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed,  of  the  genuine  race  of  the  Cour- 
tenays of  France.  The  right  of  wardship  en- 
abled a  feudal  lord  to  reward  his  vassal  with 
the  marriage  and  estate  of  a  noble  heiress  ;  and 
Reginald  of  Courtenay  acquired  a  fair  estab- 
lishment in  Devonshire,  where  his  posterity  has 
been  seated  above  six  hundred  years.0  From 

1  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanum,  vol.  i,  p.  786.  Yet  this  fable 
must  have  been  invented  before  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  The  profuse 
devotion  of  the  three  first  generations  to  Ford  abbey  was  followed  by 
oppression  on  one  side  and  ingratitude  on  the.othei ;  and  in  the  sixth 
generation,  the  monks  ceased  to  register  the  births,  actions,  and  deaths, 
of  their  patrons. 

m  In  his  Britannia,  in  the  list  of  the  earls  of  Devonshire.  His  ex- 
pression, e  regio  sanguine  crtus  credunt,  betrays,  however,  some  doubt 
or  suspicion. 

"  In  his  baronage,  p.  i,  p.  634,  he  refers  to  his  own  Monasticon.  Should 
he  not  have  corrected  the  register  of  Ford  abbey,  and  annihilated  the 
phantom  Floats,  by  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  French  histo- 
rians ? 

0  Besides  the  third  and  most  valuable  book  of  Cleaveland's  Histoiy, 
I  have  consulted  Dugdale,  the  father  of  our  genealogical  science  (Ba- 
ronage,  p.  i,  D.  634-643). 
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a  Norman  baron,  Baldwin  de  Brioniis,  who  had  CHAP 
been  invested  by  the  conqueror,  Hawise,  the  LXL 
wife  of  Reginald,  derived  the  honour  of  Oke- " 
hampton,  which  was  held  by  the  service  of 
ninety- three  knights  ;  and  a  female  might  claim 
the  many  offices  of  hereditary  viscotint  or  sheriff, 
and  of  captain  of  the  royal  castle  of  Exeter. 
Their  son-  Robert  married  the  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Devon  :  at  the  end  of  a  century,  on  the  fai- 
lure of  the  family  of  Rivers,p  his  great  grand- 
son, Hugh  the  second,  succeeded  to  a  title  which 
was  still  considered  as  a  territorial  dignity ;  and  The  eari> 
twelve  earls  of  Devonshire,  of  the  name  of 
Courtenay,  have  flourished  in  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  They  were  ranked 
among  the  chief  of  the  barons  of  the  realm ;  nor 
was  it  till  after  a  strenuous  dispute,  that  they 
yielded  to  the  fief  of  Arundel  the  first  place  in 
the  parliament  of  England  :  their  alliances  were 
contracted  with  the  noblest  families,  the  Veres, 
Despensers,  St.  Johns,  Talbots,  Bohuns,  and 
even  the  Plantagenets  themselves;  and  in  a 
contest  with  John  of  Lancaster,  a  Courtenay, 
bishop  of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  might  be  accused  of  profane 
confidence  in  the  strength  and  number  of  his 
kindred.  In  peace,  the  earls  of  Devon  resided 
in  their  numerous  castles  and  manors  of  the 
west:  their  ample  revenue  was  appropriated 
to  devotion  and  hospitality ;  and  the  epitaph  of 
Edward,  surnamed,  from  his  misfortune,  the 

'  This  great  family,  de  Ripuariis,  de  Redvers,  de  Rivers,  ended,  in 
Edward  the  first's  time,  in  Isabella  de  Fortibun,  a  famous  and  potent 
dowager,  who  long  survived  her  brother  and  husband  (Dugdale,  Ba- 
ronage, p.  i,  p.  254-257. 
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CHAP,  btind,  from  his  virtues,  ihegood,  earl,  inculcates 
_  with  much  ingenuity  a  moral  sentence,  which 
may  however  be  abused  by  thoughtless  gene- 
rosity. After  a  grateful  commemoration  of  thr 
fifty-five  yeafs  of  union  and  happiness  which 
he  enjoyed  with  Mabel  his  wife,  the  good  earl 
thus  speaks  from  the  tomb  : 

What  we  gave,  we  have, 
What  we  spent,  we  had; 

What  we  left,  we  tost.q 
>'•-..  •>;['-;'  I*  : 

But  their  losses,  in  this  sense,  were  far  superior 
to  their  gifts  and  experices;  and  their  heirs,  not 
less-  than  the  p*oor,  were  the  objects  of  their  pa- 
ternal care.  The  sums  which  they  paid  for 
livery  and  seisin  attest  the  greatness  of  their 
possessions;  and  several  estates  have  remained 
i»  their  family  since  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  In  wzn>  the  Gourtenays  of 
England  fulfilled  the  duties,  and  deserved  the 
honours,  of  chivalry.  Th<ey 'were  often  entrust- 
ed to  levy  and  command  the  militia  of  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall ;,  they  often  attended  their 
supreme  lord  to  the  borders  of  Scotland ;  and 
in  foreign  service,  for  a  stipulated  price,  they 
sometimes  maintained  fourscore  men  at  arms, 
and  as  many  archers.  By  sea  and  land,  they 
fought  under  the  standard  of  the  Edwards  and 
Henrys :  their  names  are  conspicuous  in  bat- 
tles, in  tournaments,  and  in  the  original  list  of 
the  order  of  the  garter;  three  brothers  shared 

''  Cleaveland,  p.  142.  By  some  it  ii  assigned  to  a  Rivers  earl  of  De- 
von ;  but  the  English  denotes  the  fifteenth,  rather  than  the  thirteenth, 
century. 
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the  Spanish  victory  of  the  Black  Prince;  and  CHAP. 
in  the   lapse  of  six  generations,  the  English  .J5J5L 
Courtenays  had  learned  to  despise  the  nation 
and  country  from  which  they  derived  their  ori- 
gin.    In  the  quarrel  of  the  two  roses,  the  earls 
of  Devon  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  three  brothers  successively  died,  either  in 
the  field  or  on  the  scaffold.     Their  honours  and 
estates  were  restored  by  Henry  the  seventh ;  a 
daughter  of  Edward   the  fourth  was  not  dis- 
graced by  the  nuptials  of  a  Courtenay;  their 
son,   who  was  created  marquis  of  Exeter,  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  his  cousin  Henry  the  eighth; 
and  in  the  camp  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  he  broke  a 
lance  against  the  French  monarch.     But  the 
favour  of  Henry  was  the  prelude  of  disgrace; 
his  disgrace  was  the  signal  of  death  ;  and  of  the 
victims   of  the  jealous  tyrant,  the  marquis  of 
Exeter  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  guiltless.' 
His  son  Edward  lived  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
and  died  an  exile  at  Padua;  and  the  secret 
love  of  queen  Mary,  whom  he  slighted,  perhaps 
for  the  princess  Elizabeth,  has  shed  a  romantic 
colour  on  the  story  of  this  beautiful  youth.  The 
relics   of  his   patrimony   were  conveyed   into 
strange  families  by  the  marriages  of  his  four 
aunts  ;  and  his  personal  honours,  as  if  they  had 
been  legally  extinct,  were  revived  by  the  pa- 
tents  of  succeeding  princes.     But  there  still 
survived  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh,  the  first 
earl  of  Devon,  a  younger  branch  of  the  Cour- 
tenays, who  have  been  seated  at  Powderham 
castle  above  four  hundred  years  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  third  to  the  present  hour.   Their 
estates  have  been  increased  by  the  grant  and 
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CHAP,  improvement  of  lands  in  Ireland,  and  they  have 

^,been  recently  restored  to  the  honours  of  the 

peerage.  Yet  the  Courtenays  still  retain  the 
plaintive  motto,  which  asserts  the  innocence, 
and  deplores  the  fall,  of  their  ancient  house/ 
While  they  sigh  for  past  greatness,  they  are 
doubtless  sensible  of  present  blessings :  in  the 
long  series  of  the  Courtenay  annals,  the  most 
splendid  aera  is  likewise  the  most  unfortunate; 
nor  can  an  opulent  peer  of  Britain  be  inclined 
to  envy  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  who 
wandered  over  Europe  to  solicit  alms  for  the 
support  of  their  dignity  and  the  defence  of  their 
capital. 

.  M .*  Ubi  lapsus !  Quid  fed!  a. motto  which  was  probably  adopted  by 
the  Powderham  branch,  after  the  loss  of  the  earldom  of  Devonshire, 
&c.  The  primitive  arms  of  the  Conrtenays  were,  or,  three,  tortea*r, 
gules,  which  seem  to  denote  their  affinity  with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
and  the  ancient  counts  of  Boulogne. 


f>q  f 
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CHAP.  LXII. 

The  Greek  emperors  of  Nice  and  Constantinople 
— Elevation  and  reign  of  Michael  PaJceologus 
— His  false  union  with  the  pope  and  the  Latin 
church — Hostile  designs  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
— Revolt  of  Sicily —  War  of  the  Catalans  in 
Asiaand  Greece — Revolutions  and  present  state 
of  Athens. 

THE  loss  of  Constantinople  restored  a  mo-  CHAP. 
mentary  vigour  to  the  Greeks.      From    their  ,^XII> 
palaces,  the  princes  and  nobles  were  driven  in-  Restora- 
to  the  field  ;  arid  the  fragments  of  the  falling 
monarchy  were  grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  Pire 
most  vigorous  or  the  most  skilful  candidates. 
In  the  long  and  barren  pages  of  the  Byzantine 
annals,*  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  equal 
the  two  characters  of  Theodore  Lascaris  and  Theodore 
John  Ducas  Vataces,b  who  replanted  and  up-  A. 
held  the  Roman  standard  at  Nice  and  Bithynia.  1222* 
The  difference   of  their  virtues  was    happily 
suited  to  the  diversity  of  their  situation.     la  his 

"  For  the  reigns  of  the  Nicene  emperors,  more  especially  of  John 
Vataocs  and  his  son,  their  minister,  Geurge  Acropolita,  is  the  only 
genuine  contemporary  ;  but  George  Pachymer  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople with  the  Greeks  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (Hanckius,  de  Scprit. 
Byzant.  c.  33,  34,  p.  5C4-578.  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Giaec.  torn,  vi,  p.  488- 
490).  Yet  the  history  of  Nioephorus  Gregoras,  though  of  the  four- 
teenth centnry,  is  a  valuable  narrative  from  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Latins. 

k  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ii,  c.  1)  distinguishes  between  the  t£iut 
i»f*i  of  Lascaris,  and  the  ivrafii*  of  Vataces.  The  two  portrait*  are  in 
a  very  good  ityle. 
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CHAP,  first  efforts  the  fugitive  Lascaris  commanded 
LXII.  oniy  three  cities  and  two  thousand  soldiers : 
his  reign  was  the  season  of  generous  and  active 
despair  :  in  every  military  operation,  he  staked 
his  life  and  crown  ;  and  his  enemies  of  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  Meander,  were  surprised  by 
his  celerity,  and  subdued  by  his  boldness.  A 
victorious  reign  of  eighteen  years  expanded  the 
principality  of  Nice  to  the  magnitude  of  an  em- 
john  Dn-  pire.  The  throne  of  his  successor  and  son-in- 
cas  vata-  |aw  vataces  was  founded  on  a  more  solid  basis, 
A-O.  1222-  a  larger  scope,  and  more  plentiful  resources; 
Oct.'so.  and  it  was  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
of  Vataces  to  calculate  the  risk,  to  expect  the 
moment,  and  to  insure  the  success,  of  his  ambi- 
tious designs.  In  the  decline  of  the  Latins,  I 
have  briefly  exposed  the  progress  of  the  Greeks; 
the  prudent  and  gradual  advances  of  a  conque- 
ror, who,  in  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  rescued 
the  provinces  from  national  and  foreign  usurpers, 
till  he  pressed  on  all  sides  the  imperial  city,  a 
leafless  an3  sapless  trunk,  which  must  fall  at 
the  first  stroke  of  the  axe.  But  his  interior  and 
peaceful  administration  is  still  more  deserving 
of  notice  and  praise.'  The  calamities  of  the 
times  had  wasted  the  numbers  and  the  substance 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  motives  and  the  means  of 
agriculture  were  extirpated  ;  and  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  were  left  without  cultivation  or  inha- 
bitants. A  portion  of  this  vacant  property  was 
occupied  and  improved  by  the  command,  and 

e  Padiymer,  1.  i,  c.  28,  24.  Nic.  Greg.  1.  ii,  c.  6.  The  reader  of 
the  Hyzantinei  must  observe  how  rarely  we  are  indulged  with  »»ck 
precious  details. 
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for  the  benefit,  of  the  emperor:  a  powerful  CHAP 
hand  and  a  vigilant  eye  supplied  and  surpassed,  Lxn 
by  a  skilful  management,  the  minute  diligence' 
of  a  private  farmer :  the  royal  domain  became 
the  garden  and  granary  of  Asia ;  and  without 
impoverishing  the  people,  the  sovereign  acquir- 
ed a  fund  of  innocent  and  productive  wealth. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  his  lands 
were  sown  with  corn,  or  planted  with  vines : 
the  pastures  were  filled  with  horses  and  oxen, 
with  sheep  and  hogs ;  and  when  Vataces  pre- 
sented to  the  empress  a  crown  of  diamonds  and 
pearls,  he  informed  her  with  a  smile,  that  this 
precious  ornament  arose  from  the  sale  of  the 
eggs  of  his  innumerable  poultry.  The  produce 
of  his  domain  was  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  palace  and  hospitals,  the  calls  of  dignity 
and  benevolence  :  the  lesson  was  still  more  use- 
ful than  the  revenue;  the  plough  was  restored  to 
its  ancient  security  and  honour;  and  the  nobles 
were  taught  to  seek  a  sure  and  independent  re- 
venue from  their  estates,  instead  of  adorning 
their  splendid  beggary  by  the  oppression  of  the 
people,  or  (what  is  almost  the  same)  by  the 
favours  of  the  court.  The  superfluous  stock  of 
corn  and  cattle  was  eagerly  purchased  by  the 
Turks,  with  whom  Vataces  preserved  a  strict 
and  sincere  alliance;  but  he  discouraged  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  the  costly 
silks  of  the  East,  and  the  curious  labours  of  the 
Italian  looms.  "  The  demands  of  nature  and 
"  necessity,"  was  he  accustomed  to  say,  "  are 
"  indispensable ;  but  the  influence  of  fashion 
"  may  rise  and  sink,  at  the  breath  of  a  monarch ;" 
and  both  ***«  precept  and  example  recommend- 
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CHAP,  ed  simplicity  of  manners  and  the  use  of  domes- 
______  ,^tic  industry.     The  education  of  youth  and  the 

revival  of  learning  were  the  most  serious  ob- 
jects of  his  care;  and,  without  deciding  the 
precedency,  he  pronounced  with  truth,  that  a 
prince  and  a  philosopher,4  are  the  two  most 
eminent  characters  of  human  society.  His  first 
wife  was  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore  Las- 
caris,  a  woman  more  illustrious  by  her  perso- 
nal merit,  the  milder  virtues  of  her  sex,  than 
by  the  blood  of  the  Angeli  and  Comneni,  that 
flowed  in  her  veins,  and  transmitted  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  empire.  After  her  death  he  was 
contracted  to  Anne,  or  Constance,  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  second  ; 
but  as  the  bride  had  not  attained  the  years  of 
puberty,  Vataces  placed  in  his  solitary  bed  an 
Italian  damsel  of  her  train  ;  and  his  amorous 
weakness  bestowed  on  the  concubine  the  ho- 
nours, thoiigli  riot  the  title,  of  lawful  empress. 
His  frailty  was  censured  as  a  flagitious  and 
damnable  sin  by  the  monks  ;  and  their  rude 
invectives  exercised  and  displayed  the  patience 
of  the  royal  lover.  A  philosophic  age  may 
excuse  a  single  vice,  which  was  redeemed  by 
a  crowd  of  virtues  ;  and  in  the  review  of  his 
faults,  and  the  more  intemperate  passions  of 
Lascaris,  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries 
was  softened  by  gratitude  to  the  second  foun- 
ders of  the  empire.'  The  slaves  of  the  Latins, 


d  M»y«  y«{  awavrMy  avfijouwax  ovt/u«c»T«TC»  jSao-iXfff  xai  4>tX««-c<f><.{  (Greg. 
Acropol.  c.  32).  The  emperor,  in  a  familiar  conversation,  examined 
and  encouraged  the  studies  of  his  future  logothete. 

•  Compare  Acropolita  (c.  18,  52),  and  the  two  first  books  of  Nice- 
phorus  Gregora*. 
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without  law  or  peace,  applauded  the  happiness  CHAF 
of  their  brethren  who  had  resumed  their  natio-    Lxn- 
nal  freedom;  and  Vataces  employed  the  laud- 
able policy  of  convincing  the  Greeks,  of  every 
dominion,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  number  of  his  subjects. 

Astrongshade  of  degeneracy  is  visible  between 
John  Vataces  and  his  son  Theodore :  between  "•   . 

<  '  A. D. 1255, 

the  founder  who  sustained  the  weight,  and  the  October 
heir  who  enjoyed  the  splendour,  of  the  imperial  A.D.  1259, 
crown.'   Yet  the  character  of  Theodore  was  not  August- 
devoid  of  energy  ;  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
school  of  his  father,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and 
hunting :  Constantinople  was  yet  spared ;  but 
in  the  three  years  of  a  short  reign,  he  thrice  led 
his  armies  into  the  heart  of  Bulgaria.     His  vir- 
tues were  sullied  by  a  choleric  and  suspicious 
temper :  the  first  of  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
ignorance  of  controul;  and  the  second  might  na- 
turally arise  from  a  dark  and  imperfect  view  of 
the  corruption   of  mankind.     On  a  march  in 
Bulgaria,  he  consulted  on  a  question  of  policy 
his  principal  ministers ;  and  the  Greek  logo- 
thete,  George  Acropolita,   presumed  to  offend 
him  by  the  declaration  of  a  free  and  honest  opi 
nion.     The  emperor  half  unsheathed  his  scy- 
metar ;  but  his  more  deliberate  rage  reserved 
Acropolita  for  a  baser  punishment.     One  of  the 
first  officers  of  the  empire  was  ordered  to  dis- 

'  A  Persian  saying,  that  Cyrus  was  the  father,  and  Darius  the  matter, 
of  his  subjects,  was  applied  to  Vataces  and  his  son.  But  Pachymer 
(1.  i,  c.  23)  has  mistaken  the  mild  Darius  for  the  cruel  Cambyses,  des- 
pot or  tyrant  of  his  people.  By  the  institution  of  taxes,  Darius  had 
incurred  the  less  odious,  but  more  contemptible,  name  of  lUm?*,  mer- 
chant or  broker  (Herodotus,  iii,  89). 

VOL.    XI.  X 
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CHAP,  mount,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  extended  on 

T  V  T¥ 

'ff  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  and 
army.  In  this  posture  he  was  chastised  with 
so  many  and  such  heavy  blows  from  the  clubs 
of  two  guards  or  executioners,  that  when  Theo- 
dore commanded  them  to  cease,  the  great  logo- 
thete  was  scarcely  able  to  rise  and  crawl  away 
to  his  tent.  After  a  seclusion  of  some  days,  he 
was  recalled  by  a  peremptory  mandate  to  his 
seat  in  council ;  and  so  dead  were  "the  Greeks 
to  the  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that  it  is 
from  the  narrative  of  the  sufferer  himself  that 
we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  disgrace.8 
The  cruelty  of  the  emperor  was  exasperated  by 
the  pangs  of  sickness,  the  approach  of  a  pre- 
mature end,  and  the  suspicion  of  poison  and 
magic.  The  lives  and  fortunes,  the  eyes  and 
limbs,  of  his  kinsmen  and  nobles,  were  sacri 
ficed  to  each  sally  of  passion;  and  before  he 
died,  the  son  of  Vataces  might  deserve  from  the 
people,  or  at  least  from  the  court,  the  appella- 
tion of  tyrant.  A  matron  of  the  family  of  the 
Palaeelogi  had  provoked  his  anger  by  refusing 
to  bestow  her  beauteous  daughter  on  the  vile 
plebeian  who  was  recommended  by  his  caprice. 
Without  regard  to  her  birth  or  age,  her  body, 
as  high  as  the  neck,  was  inclosed  in  a  sack, 
with  several  cats,  who  were  pricked  with  pins^ 
to  irritate  their  fury  against  their  unfortunate' 
fellow-captive.  In  his  last  hours,  the  emperor 

*  Aciopolita  (c.  63)  seems  to  admire  his  own  firmness  in  sustaining 
a  beating,  and  not  returning  to  council  till  he  was  called.  He  relate* 
the  exploits  of  Theodore,  and  his  own  services,  from  c.  53  to  c.  74  of 
hi >  history.  Sre  the  third  hook  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras 
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testified  a  wish  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven,  a  CHAP 
just  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  John,  his  son  and    Lxn- 
successor,   who,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was" 
condemned  to  the  dangers  of  a  long  minority. 
His  last  choice  entrusted  the  office  of  guardian  Mi"0,rify 

.  .  °f  John 

to  the  sanctity  of  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  and  Lascam 
to  the  courage  of  George  Muzalon,  the  great  Anguit.  ' 
domestic,  who  was  equally  distinguished  by 
the  royal  favour  and  the  public  hatred.  Since 
their  connection  with  the  Latins,  the  names  and 
privileges  of  hereditary  rank  had  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  Greek  monarchy;  and  the 
noble  families'1  were  provoked  by  the  elevation 
of  a  worthless  favourite,  to  whose  influence  they 
imputed  the  errors  and  calamities  of  the  late  reign. 
In  the  first  council,  after  the  emperor's  death, 
Muzalon,  from  a  lofty  throne,  pronounced  a 
laboured  apology  of  his  conduct  and  intentions: 
his  modesty  was  subdued  by  an  unanimous 
assurance  of  esteem  and  fidelity  ;  and  his  most 
inveterate  enemies  were  the  loudest  to  salute 
him  as  the  guardian  and  saviour  of  the  Romans. 
Eight  days  were  sufficient  to  prepare  the  exe- 
cution of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  ninth,  the 
obsequies  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  so- 
lemnized in  the  cathedral  of  Magnesia,1  an 

h  Pachymer  (I.  i,  c.  21)  names  and  discriminates  fifteen  or  twenty 
Greek  families,  *ai  o<r«  «xxci,  oif  n  /uiyaXox1"*  «'{«  *«<  Mvffr>  fvy*t*t<n*T», 
Does  he  mean,  by  this  decoration,  a  figurative,  or  a  real  golden  chain*? 
Perhaps  bnth. 

'  The  old  geographers,  with  Cellarius  and  d'Anvillo,  ana  our  travtl- 
lers,  particularly  Pocock  and  Chandler,  will  teach  us  to  distinguish  the 
two  Magnesias  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Maeander  and  of  Sipylus.  The 
latter,  our  present  object,  is  still  flourishing  for  a  Turkish  city,  and  lie* 
tight  hours,  or  leagues,  to  the  north-east  of  Smyrna  (Tonrnefort,  Voy- 
ages 
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CHAP.   Asiatic  city,  where  he  expired,  on  the  banks 

,V,of  the  Hermus,  and  at  the  foot  of  mount  &ipy- 

lus.  The  holy  rites  were  interrupted  by  a  sedi- 
tion of  the  guards ;  Muzalon,  his  brothers,  and 
his  adherents,  were  massacred  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar ;  and  the  absent  patriarch  was  associ- 
ated with  a  new  colleague,  with  Michael  Pala3- 
ologus,  the  most  illustrious,  in  birth  and  merit, 
of  the  Greek  nobles.k 

amTcha  ^  those  who  are  proud  of  their  ancestors, 
racterof  the  far  greater  part  must  be  content  with  local 
Paiaoio-  or  domestic  renown ;  and  few  there  are  who 
dare  trust  the  memorials  of  their  family  to  the 
public  annals  of  their  country.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  noble 
race  of  the  Palaeologi1  stands  high  and  con- 
spicuous in  the  Byzantine  history  :  it  was  the 
valiant  George  Palaeologus  who  placed  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Comneni  on  the  throne;  and  his 
kinsmen  or  descendants  continue,  in  each  gene- 
ration, to  lead  the  armies  and  councils  of  the 
state.  The  purple  was  not  dishonoured  by 
their  alliance ;  and  had  the  law  of  succession, 
and  female  succession,  been  strictly  observed, 
the  wife  of  Theodore  Lascaris  must  have  yield- 
ed to  her  elder  sister,  the  mother  of  Michael 
PalaBologus,  who  afterwards  raised  his  family 
to  the  throne.  In  his  person,  the  splendour  of 

ages  du  Levant,  torn,  iii,  lettrc  xxii,  p.  365-370.  Chandler'i  Travel* 
into  Asia  Minor,  p.  267). 

k  See  Acropolita  c.  75,  76,  &c.)  who  lived  too  near  the  times;  Pa- 
chymer  (I.  i,  c.  13-25),  Gregoras  (1.  iii,  c.  3,  4,  5), 

1  The  pedigree  of  Palseologus  is  explained  by  Ducange  (Fnmil. 
Byiant.  p.  230,  &c.) :  the  events  of  his  private  life  are  related  by 
Pachymer  (1.  i,  c.  7-12)  and  Gregoras  (1.  ii,  8, 1.  iii,  2,  4, 1.  iv,  1)  with 
visible  favour  to  the  father  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
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birth  was  dignified  by  the  merit  of  the  soldier  CHAP 
and  statesman :  in  his  early  youth  he  was  pro-  LXI- 
moted  to  the  office  of  constable  or  commander  " 
of  the  French  mercenaries ;  the  private  expence 
of  a  day  never  exceeded  three  pieces  of  gold; 
but  his  ambition  was  rapacious  and  profuse ; 
and  his  gifts  were  doubled  by  the  graces  of  his 
conversation  and  manners.  The  love  of  the 
soldiers  and  people  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
court;  and  Michael  thrice  escaped  from  the 
dangers  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  own 
imprudence  or  that  of  his  friends,  i.  Under 
the  reign  of  Justice  and  Vataces,  a  dispute 
arose"1  between  two  officers,  one  of  whom  ac- 
cused the  other  of  maintaining  the  hereditary 
right  of  the  Palaeologi.  The  cause  was  de- 
cided, according  to  the  new  jurisprudence  of 
the  Latins,  by  single  combat :  the  defendant 
was  overthrown ;  but  he  persisted  in  declar- 
ing that  himself  alone  was  guilty;  and  that 
he  had  uttered  these  rash  or  treasonable 
speeches  without  the  approbation  or  know- 
ledge of  the  patron.  Yet  a  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion hung  over  the  innocence  of  the  con- 
stable :  he  was  still  pursued  by  the  whispers  of 
malevolence ;  and  a  subtle  courtier,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia,  urged  him  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  God  in  the  fiery  proof  of  the  or- 
deal.11 Three  days  before  the  trial  the  patient's 

m  Acropolita  (c.  50)  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  curious  adven- 
ture, which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  more  recent  writers. 

'  Pachyroer  (1.  i,  c.  12),  who  speaks  with  proper  contempt  of  this 
barbarous  trial,  affirms,  that  he  had  seen  in  hi*  youth  uiany  persons 
who  had  sustained,  without  injury,  the  fiery  ordeal.  As  a  Greek,  he 
u  credulous ;  tut  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  might  furnish  »orae  re. 

med'Mi 
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CHAP,  arm  was  inclosed  in  a  bag,  and  secured  by  the 
LXII.    rOyai  signet ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
bear  a  red-hot  ball  of  iron  three  times  from  the 
altar  to  the  rails  of  the  sanctuary,  without  arti- 
fice and  without  injury.     PalaBoIogus  eluded 
the  dangerous  experiment  with  sense  and  plea- 
santry.    "  I  am  a  soldier,''  said  he,  "  and  will 
"  boldly  enter  the  lists  with  my  accusers  :  but 
"  a  layman,  a  sinner  like  myself,  is  not  endowed 
"  with  the  gift  of  miracles.     Your  piety,  most 
"  holy  prelate,  may  deserve  the  interposition  of 
"  heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I  will  receive 
"  the  fiery  globe,  the  pledge  of  my  innocence." 
The  archbishop  stared ;  the  emperor  smiled ; 
and  the  absolution  or  pardon  of  Michael  was 
approved   by  new  rewards  and  new  services, 
ii.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  as  he  held  the  go- 
vernment of  Nice,   he  was  secretly  informed, 
that  the  mind  of  the  absent  prince  was  poison- 
ed with  jealousy;  and  that  death,  or  blindness, 
would  be  his  final  reward.     Instead  of  awaiting 
the  return  and  sentence  of  Theodore,  the  con- 
stable, with  some  followers,  escaped  from  the 
city  and  the  empire ;  and  though  he  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Turkmans  of  the  desert,  he  found 
an  hospitable  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  sultan. 
In  the  ambiguous  state  of  an  exile,  Michael 
reconciled  the  duties  of  gratitude  and  loyalty: 
drawing  his  sword  against  the  Tartars ;  admo- 
nishing the  garrisons  of  the  Roman  limit ;  and 
promoting,  by  his  influence,  the  restoration  of 
peace,  in  which  his  pardon  and  recal  were  ho- 

medies  of  art  or  fraud  against  their  own  superstition,  or  that  of  their 
tyrant. 
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nourably  included,     in.  While  he  guarded  the  CHAI>. 
West  against  the  despot  of  Epirus,   Michael    LXIL 
was  again   suspected  and  condemned  in  the 
palace;  and  such  was  his  loyalty  or  weakness, 
that  he  submitted  to  be  led  in  chains  above  six 
hundred  miles  from  Durazzo  to  Nice.     The  ci-    . 
vility  of  the  messenger  alleviated  his  disgrace ; 
the  emperor's  sickness  dispelled  his  danger ; 
and  the  last  breath  of  Theodore,   which   re- 
commended his  infant  son,  at  once  acknow- 
ledged the  innocence  and  the  power  of  Pala?o- 
logus. 

But  his  innocence  had  been  too  unworthily  Hweieva- 

,  J    tiontothe 

treated,  and  his  power  was  too  strongly  felt,  to  throne. 
curb  an  aspiring  subject  in  thefairfield  thatwas 
opened  to  his  ambition.0  In  the  council  after 
the  death  of  Theodore,  he  was  the  first  to  pro- 
nounce, and  the  first  to  violate,  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Muzalon  ;  and  so  dexterous  was  his 
conduct,  that  he  reaped  the  benefit,  without 
incurring  the  guilt,  or  at  least  the  reproach,  of 
the  subsequent  massacre.  In  the  choice  of  a 
regent,  he  balanced  the  interest  and  passions  of 
the  candidates;  turned  their  envy  and  hatred 
from  himself  against  each  other,  and  forced 
every  competitor  to  own,  that  after  his  own 
claims,  those  of  Palaeologus  were  best  entitled 
to  the  preference.  Under  the  title  of  great  duke, 
he  accepted  or  assumed,  during  a  long  mino- 
rity, the  active  powers  of  government ;  the  pa- 
triarch was  a  venerable  name ;  and  the  factious 

0  Without  comparing  Pachymer  to  Thucydides,  or  Tacitui,  I  will 
praise  his  narrative  (1.  i,  c.  13-S2,  1.  ii,  c.  1-9),  which  pursue*  the 
ascent  of  Palaeologus  with  eloquence,  perspicuity,  and  tolerable  fret- 
dom.  Acropolita  is  more  cautious,  and  Gregoras  more  concise. 
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CHAP,  nobles  were  Deduced,  or  oppressed,  by  the 
\JM  ascendant  of  his  genius.  The  fruits  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  Vataces  were  deposited  in  a  strong  cas- 
tle on  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  in  the  custody 
of  the  faithful  Varangians:  the  constable  re- 
tained his  command  or  influence  over  the  foreign 
troops  ;  he  emplored  the  guards  to  possess  the 
treasure,  and  thetreasure  to  corrupt  the  guards; 
and  whatsoever  might  be  the  abuse  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  his  character  was  above  the  suspicion 
of  private  avarice.  By  himself,  or  by  his  emis- 
saries, he  strove  to  persuade  every  rank  of 
subjects,  that  their  own  prosperity  would  rise 
in  just  proportion  to  the  establishment  of  his 
authority.  The  weight  of  taxes  was  suspended, 
the  perpetual  theme  of  popular  complaint ;  and 
he  prohibited  the  trials  by  the  ordeal  and  judi- 
cial combat.  These  barbaric  institutions  were 
already  abolished  or  undermined  in  France1 
and  England  ;q  and  the  appeal  to  the  sword 
offended  the  sense  of  a  civilized/  and  the  tein- 

r  The  judicial  combat  was  abolished  by  St.  Louis  in  his  own  territo- 
ries ;  and  his  example  and  authority  were  at  length  prevalent  in  France 
(Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxviii,  c.  29). 

4  In  civil  cases  Henry  n,  gave  an  option  to  the  defendant ;  Glanville 
prefers  the  proof  by  evidence,  and  that  by  judicial  combat  is  reprobat- 
ed in  the  Fleta.  Yet  the  trial  by  battle  has  never  been  abrogated  in 
the  English  law,  and  it  was  ordered  by  the  judges  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century. 

r  Yet  an  ingenious  friend  has  urged  to  me  in  mitigation  of  this  prac- 
tice, 1.  That  in  nations  emerging  from  barbarism,  it  moderates  the 
licence  of  private  war,  and  arbitrary  revenge.  1.  That  it  is  less  absurd 
than  the  trials  by  the  ordeal,  or  boiling  water,  or  the  cross,  which  it  has 
contributed  to  abolish.  3.  That  it  served  at  least  as  a  test  of  personal 
courage  ;  a  quality  so  seldom  united  with  a  base  disposition,  that  the 
danger  of  the  trial  inigh  be  some  check  to  a  malicious  prosecutor,  and 
»n  useful  barrier  against  injustice  supported  by  power.  The  gallant 
and  unfortunate  earl  of  Surrey  might  probably  have  escaped  hit  unme- 
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per  of  an  unwarlike,  people.     For  the  future  CHAP 
maintenance  of  their  wives  and  children,  the  .......  ,' 


veterans  were  grateful  :  the  priest  and  the  pni- 
losopher  applauded  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  and  learning;  and  his 
vague  promise  of  rewarding  merit  was  applied 
by  every  candidate  to  his  own  hopes.  Consci- 
ous of  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  Michael  suc- 
cessfully laboured  to  secure  the  suffrage  of  that 
powerful  order.  Their  expensive  journey  from 
Nice  to  Magnesia  afforded  a  decent  and  ample 
pretence:  the  leading  prelates  were  tempted  by 
the  liberality  of  his  nocturnal  visits  ;  and  the 
incorruptible  patriarch  was  flattered  by  the  ho- 
mage of  his  new  colleague,  who  led  his  mule  by 
the  bridle  into  the  town,  and  removed  to  a  re- 
spectful distance  the  importunity  of  the  crowd. 
Without  renouncing  his  title  of  royal  descent, 
Palaeologus  encouraged  a  free  discussion  into  the 
advantage  of  elective  monarchy;  and  his  adhe- 
rents asked,  with  the  insolence  of  triumph,  what 
patient  would  trust  his  health,  or  what  merchant 
would  abandon  his  vessel  to  the  hereditary  skill 
of  a  physician  or  a  pilot?  The  youth  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  impending  dangers  of  a  mino- 
rity, required  the  support  of  a  mature  and  ex- 
perienced guardian;  of  an  associate  raised  above 
the  envy  of  his  equals,  and  invested  with  the 
name  and  prerogatives  of  royalty.  For  the  in- 
terest of  the  prince  and  people,  without  any 
selfish  views  for  himself  or  his  family,  the  great 
duke  consented  to  guard  and  instruct  the  son 

rited  fate,  bad  not  his  demand  of  tic  combat  against  his  accuser  been 
orer-ruled. 
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CHAP,  of  Theodore;  but  he  sighed  for  the  happy  mo- 
,^,ment  when  he  might  restore  to  his  firmer  hands 


the  administration  of  his  patrimony,  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  private  station.  He  was  first 
invested  with  the  title  and  prerogatives  of  despot, 
whirh  bestowed  the  purple  ornaments,  and  the 
second  place  in  the  Roman  monarchy.  It  was 
afterwards  agreed  that  John  and  Michael  should 
be  proclaimed  as  joint- emperors,  and  raised  on 
the  buckler,  but  that  the  pre-eminence  should 
be  reserved  for  the  birthright  of  the  former.  A 
mutual  league  of  amity  was  pledged  between 
the  royal  partners ;  and  in  case  of  a  rupture, 
the  subjects  were  bound,  by  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, to  declare  themselves  against  the  aggres- 
sor ;  an  ambiguous  name,  the  seed  of  discord 
and  civil  war.  Palaeologus  was  content ;  but 
on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Nice,  his  zealous  adherents  most  vehe- 
mently urged  the  just  priority  of  his  age  and 
merit.  The  unseasonable  dispute  was  eluded 
by  postponing  to  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity the  coronation  of  John  Lascaris ;  and  he 
walked  with  a  slight  diadem  in  the  train  of  his 
guardian,  who  alone  received  the  imperial  crown 
Michael  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch.  It  was  not 

Paleolo- 

gus  empe-  without  extreme  reluctance  that  Arsenius  aban- 

A°D*.  1260,  doned  the  cause  of  his  pupil ;  but  the  Varan- 

jan.  i.      gjans  brandished  their  battle  axes ;  a  sign  of 

assent  was  extorted  from  the  trembling  youth ; 

and  some  voices  were  heard,  that  the  life  of  a 

child  should  no  longer  impede  the  settlement 

of  the  nation.     A  full  harvest  of  honours  and 

employments  was  distributed  among  his  friends 
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by  the  grateful  Palaeologus.     In  his  own  family  CHAP 
he  created  a  despot  and  two  sebastocrators ;  , ,', 


Alexius  Strategopulus  was  decorated  with  the 
title  of  Caesar;  and  that  veteran  commander 
soon  repaid  the  obligation,  by  restoring  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Greek  emperor. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  Jfe 
resided  in  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Nymphae-  •« 
urn,*  near  Smyrna,  that  the  first  messenger  ar-  A.D.  1201, 
rived  at  the  dead  of  night ;  and  the  stupendous  " y 
intelligence  was  imparted  to  Michael,  after  he 
had  been  gently  waked  by  the  tender  precau- 
tion of  his  sister  Eulogia.  The  man  was  un- 
known or  obscure;  he  produced  no  letters  from 
the  victorious  Caesar;  nor  could  it  easily  be 
credited,  after  the  defeat  of  Vataces  and  the 
recent  failure  of  Palseologus  himself,  that  the 
capital  had  been  surprised  by  a  detachment  of 
eight  hundred  soldiers.  As  an  hostage,  the 
doubtful  author  was  confined,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  death  or  an  ample  recompence;  and 
the  court  was  left  some  hours  in  the  anxiety  of 
hope  and  fear,  till  the  messengers  of  Alexius 
arrived  with  the  authentic  intelligence,  and  dis- 
played the  trophies  of  the  conquest,  the  sword 
and  sceptre,*  the  buskins  and  bonnet,"  of  the 

The  site  of  NymphKUtu  is  not  clearly  defined  in  ancient  or  modern 
geography.  But  from  the  last  hours  of  Vataceg  (Acropolity,  c.  52),  it 
is  evident  the  palace  and  gardens  of  his  favourite  residence  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.  Nymphzeum  might  be  loosely  placed  in 
Lydia  (Gregoras,  1.  yi.  6). 

This  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  justice  and  power,  was  a  long  staff, 
such  as  was  used  by  the  heroes  in  Homer.  By  the  latter  Greeks  it  wa§ 
named  dicanice,  and  the  imperial  sceptre  was  distinguished  as  usual  by 
the  red  or  purple  colour. 

•  Acropolita  affirms  (c.  87),  that  this  bonnet  was  after  the  French 

fashion ; 
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CHAP,  usurper  Baldwin,  which  he  had  dropt  in  his 

T  YT¥ 

„„„  J~  precipitate  flight.  A  general  assembly  of  the 
bishops,  senators,  and  nobles,  was  immediately 
convened,  and  never  perhaps  was  an  event  re- 
ceived  with  more  heartfelt  and  universal  joy. 
In  a  studied  oration,  the  new  sovereign  of  Con- 
stantinople congratulated  his  own  and  the  pub- 
lic fortune.  "  There  was  a  time,"  said  he,  "  a 
"  far  distant  time,  when  the  Roman  empire  ex- 
"  tended  to  the  Adriatic,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
"  confines  of  ./Ethiopia.  After  the  loss  of  our 
"  provinces,  our  capital  itself,  in  these  last  and 
"  calamitous  days,  has  been  wrested  from  our 
"  hands  by  the  barbarians  of  the  West.  From 
"  the  lowest  ebb,  the  tide  of  prosperity  has 
"  again  returned  in  our  favour  ;  but  our  pros- 
"  perity  was  that  of  fugitives  and  exiles;  and 
"  when  we  were  asked,  which  was  the  country 
"  of  the  Romans,  we  indicated  with  a  blush  the 
"  climate  of  the  globe  and  the  quarter  of  the 
"  heavens.  The  divine  providence  has  now 
"  restored  to  our  arms  the  city  of  Constaritine, 
"  the  sacred  seat  of  religion  and  empire  ;  and 
"  it  will  depend  on  our  valour  and  conduct  to 
"  render  this  important  acquisition  the  pledge 

Return  of  «  an(j    omen   of  future   victories."      So  eager 

the  Greek  .  ° 

was  the  impatience  of  the  prince  and   people, 


Aug.  14.  '  that  Michael  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Constantinople  only  twenty  days  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Latins.  The  golden  gate  was 
thrown  open  at  his  approach  ;  the  devout  con- 

fashion  ;  but  from  the  ruby  at  the  point  or  summit,  Ducange  (Hilt,  d* 
C.  P.  1.  v,  c.  28,  29)  believes  that  it  was  the  high-crowned  hat  of  the 
Greeks.  Could  Acropolita  mistake  the  drew  of  hit  own  court? 
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queror  dismounted  from   his  horse;  and  a  mi- 

1*  •      »  -". 

raculous  image  of  Mary  the  conductress  was    Lxn- 
bore  before  him,  that  the  divine  virgin  in  per- 
son  might  appear  to  conduct  him  to  the  temple 
of  her  son,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.     But 
after  the  first  transport  of  devotion  and  pride, 
he  sighed  at  the  dreary  prospect  of  solitude  and 
ruin.     The  palace  was  defiled  with  smoke  and 
dirt,  and  the  gross  intemperance  of  the  Franks; 
whole  streets  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  or 
were  decayed  by  the  injuries  of  time  ;  the  sa- 
cred and  prophane  edifices  were  stripped  of 
their  ornaments;  and,  as  if  they  were  conscious 
of  their  approaching  exile,  the  industry  of  the 
Latins  had  been  confined  to  the  work  of  pillage 
and  destruction.     Trade  had  expired  under  the 
pressure   of  anarchy   and    distress  ;   arid   the 
numbers  of  inhabitants  had  decreased  with  the 
opulence  of  the  city.     It  was  the  first  care  of  the 
Greek  monarch  to  reinstate  the  nobles  in  the 
palaces  of  their  fathers  ;  and  the  houses  or  the 
ground  which  they  occupied  were  restored  to  the 
families  that  could  exhibit  a  legal  right  of  in- 
heritance.    But  the  far  greater  part  was  extinct 
or  lost;  the  vacant  property  had  devolved  to 
the  lord ;  he  repeopled  Constantinople  by  a  li- 
beral invitation  to  the  provinces;  and  the  brave 
volunteers  were  seated  in  the  capital  which  had 
been  recovered  by  their  arms.     The  French  ba- 
rons and  the  principal  families  had  retired  with 
their   emperor;    but  the  patient  and    humble 
crowd  of  Latins  was  attached  to  the  country, 
and  indifferent  to  the  change  of  masters.     In- 
stead of  banishing  the  factories  of  the  Pisans, 
Venetians,  and  Genoese,  the  prudent  conqueror 
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CHAP,  accepted  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  encouraged 
'   their  industry,  confirmed  their  privileges,  and 


allowed  them  to  live  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  proper  magistrates.  Of  these  nations,  the 
Pisans  and  Venetians  preserved  their  respective 
quarters  in  the  city ;  but  the  services  and  power 
of  the  Genoese  deserved  at  the  same  time  the 
gratitude  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
independent  colony  was  first  planted  at  the 
sea-port  town  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  They 
were  speedily  recalled,  and  settled  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  suburb  of  Galata,  an 
advantageous  post,  in  which  they  revived  the 
commerce,  and  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  By- 
zantine empire.1 

The  recovery  of  Constantinople  was  celebrat- 

gtis  blinds      j          j.i  f  •  ^i 

and  ba-  ed  as  the  sera  ot  a  new  empire:  the  conqueror, 
young ent  a^one»  an&  DY  the  right  of  the  sword,  renewed 
his  coronation  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia; 


A.D.  1261,  /.TIT  • 

Dec.  25.  and  the  name  and  honours  of  John  JLascaris, 
his  pupil  and  lawful  sovereign,  were  insensibly 
abolished.  But  his  claims  still  lived  in  the 
minds  of  the  people;  and  the  royal  youth  must 
speedily  attain  the  years  of  manhood  and  am- 
bition. By  fear  or  conscience,  Palaeologus 
was  restrained  from  dipping  his  hands  in  in- 
nocent and  royal  blood  ;  but  the  anxiety  of  an 
usurper  and  a  parent  urged  him  to  secure  his 
throne,  by  one  of  those  imperfect  crimes  so 
familiar  to  the  modern  Greeks.  The  loss  of 
sight  incapacitated  the  young  prince  for  the 

x  See  Paohymer  (1.  2,  c.  28  33),  Acripolita  (c.  88),  Nicephoim 
Gregoras  (1.  iv,  7);  and  for  the  treatment  of  the  subject  Latins,  Du- 
cange  (I.  v,  c.  30,  31) 
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active  business  of  the  world:  instead  of  the 

*  • 

brutal    violence   of  tearing  out   his  eyes,  the    Lxn 
visual  nerve  was  destroyed  by  the  intense  glare" 
of  a  red  hot  bason,'  and  John  Lascaris  was 
removed   to  a  distant  castle,  where  he  spent 
many   years  in  privacy   and   oblivion.     Such 
cool  and  deliberate  guilt  may  seem  incompati- 
ble with  remorse:  but  if  Michael  could  trust  the 
mercy  of  heaven,  he  was  not  inaccessible  to  the 
reproaches  and  vengeance  of  mankind,  which 
he  had  provoked  by  cruelty  and  treason.     His 
cruelty  imposed  on  a  servile  court  the  duties  of 
applause  or  silence;  but  the  clergy  had  a  right  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  their  invisible  master;  and 
their  holy  legions  were  led  by  a  prelate,  whose 
character  was  above  the  temptations  of  hope  or 
fear.     After  a  short  abdication  of  his  dignity, 
Arsenius*  had  consented  to  ascend  the  ecclesi- 
astical throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to  preside 
in  the  restoration  of  the  church.    His  pious  sim- 
plicity was  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of  Palaeo- 
logus;  and  his  patience  and  submission  might 
sooth  the  usurper,  and  protect  the  safety  of  the 
young  prince.     On  the  news  of  this  inhuman 
treatment,  the  patriarch  unsheathed  the  spiri- 
tual sword  ;  and  superstition,  on  this  occasion, 

1  This  milder  invention  for  extinguishing  the  sight  was  tried  by  the 
philosopher  Demoeritus  on  himself,  when  he  sought  to  withdraw  his 
mind  from  the  visible  world  :  a  foolish  story  (  The  -.vord  abacinare,  in 
Latin  and  Italian,  has  furnished  Ducange  (Gloss.  Latin.)  with  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  \arious  modes  of  blinding:  the  more  violent 
were  scooping,  burning  with  an  iron  or  hot  vinegar,  and  binding  the 
head  with  a  strong  rord  till  the  eyes  burst  from  the  sockets.  Ingeni- 
ous tyrants ! 

1  See  the  first  retreat  and  restoration  of  Arsenins,  in  Pachyraer(l  ii 
c.  15,  I.  iii,  c.  1,  2)  and  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  iii,  c.  1. 1.  iv,  c.  1) 
Posterity  justly  accuses  the  afixna  and  padi/pia  of  Arsenius,  the  virUw* 
of  an  hermit,  the  vices  of  a  minister,  (1.  xii,  c.  2) 
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CHAP,   was  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  jus- 
LXIL    tice.     In  a  synod  of  bishops,  who  were  stimu- 
d  by  the  example  of  his  zeal,  the  patriarch 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ; 


though  his  prudence  still  repeated  the  name  of 


Michael  in  the  public  prayers.  The  eastern 
1268.  prelates  had  not  adopted  the  dangerous  maxims 
of  ancient  Rome;  nor  did  they  presume  to  en- 
force their  censures,  by  deposing  princes,  or 
absolving  nations  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
But  the  chrfstian  who  had  been  separated  from 
God  and  the  church,  became  an  object  of  hor- 
ror; and,  in  a  turbulent  and  fanatic  capital, 
that  horror  might  arm  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
or  inflame  a  sedition  of  the  people.  Palaeolo- 
gus  felt  his  danger,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  de- 
precated his  judge:  the  act  was  irretrievable; 
the  prize  was  obtained  ;  and  the  most  rigorous 
penance,  which  he  solicited,  would  have  raised 
the  sipner  to  the  reputation  of  a  saint.  The 
unrelenting  patriarch  refused  to  announce  any 
means  of  atonement  or  any  hopes  of  mercy; 
and  condescended  only  to  pronounce,  that,  for 
so  great  a  crime,  great  indeed  must  be  the  sa- 
tisfaction. "  Do  you  require,"  said  Michael, 
"  that  I  should  abdicate  the  empire?"  And  at 
these  words,  he  offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  the 
sword  of  state.  Arsenius  eagerly  grasped  this 
pledge  of  sovereignty  :  but  when  he  perceived 
that  the  emperor  was  unwilling  to  purchase  ab- 
solution at  so  dear  a  rate,  he  indignantly  es- 
caped to  his  cell,  and  left  the  royal  sinner, 
kneeling  and  weeping  before  the  door.* 

•  The  crime  and  excommunication  of  Michael  are  fairly  told  by  P»« 

chymer 
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The  danger  and  scandal  of  this  excommuni-  CHAP. 
cation  subsisted  above  three  years,  till  the  po-    LXIL 
pular  clamour  was  assuaged  by  time  and  re-  '<^hism  of 
pentance ;    till   the  brethren  of  Arsenius  con-  tlie  Arst- 

j  •      •     n  •    •  i        nites, 

demned  his  inflexible  spirit,  so  repugnant  to  the  A.D.  i2cc- 
unbounded  forgiveness  of  the  gospel.  The  ern- 
peror  had  artfully  insinuated,  that,  if  he  were 
still  rejected  at  home,  he  might  seek,  in  the 
Roman  pontiff,  a  more  indulgent  judge;  but  it 
was  far  more  easy  and  effectual  to  find  or  to 
place  that  judge  at  the  head  of  the  Byzantine 
church.  Arsenius  was  involved  in  a  vague  ru- 
mour of  conspiracy  and  disaffection ;  some  irre- 
gular steps  in  his  ordination  and  government 
were  liable  to  censure ;  a  synod  deposed  him 
from  the  episcopal  office ;  and  he  was  trans- 
ported under  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  a  small 
island  of  the  Propontis.  Before  his  exile,  he 
suddenly  requested  that  a  strict  account  might 
be  taken  of  the  treasures  of  the  church;  boast- 
ed, that  his  sole  riches,  three  pieces  of  gold, 
had  been  earned  by  transcribing  the  psalms; 
continued  to  assert  the  freedom  of  his  mind ; 
and  denied,  with  his  last  breath,  the  pardon 
which  was  implored  by  the  royal  sinner.L  After 
some  delay,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Adrianople, 
was  translated  to  the  Byzantine  throne;  but 
his  authority  was  found  insufficient  to  support 

chymer  (1.  iii,  c.  10,  14,  19,  &c.)  and  Gregoras  (1.  in,  c.  4).     His  con- 
fession and  peuance  restored  their  freedom. 

b  Pachymer  relates  the  exiles  of  Arsenius  (I.  iv,  c.  1-16) ;  he  was  one 
of  the  commissaries  who  visited  him  in  the  desert  island.  The  la*t  tes- 
tament of  the  unforgiving  patriarch  is  still  extant  (I)upiii, 
Ecclesiastique,  torn,  x,  p.  95).' 

VOL.    XI  Y 
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CHAP,  the  absolution  of  the  emperor ;  and  Joseph,  a 
ff,Mf^rr  reverend  monk,  was  substituted  to  that  impor- 
tant function.  This  edifying  scene  was  repre- 
sented in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  people; 
at  the  end  of  six  years,  the  humble  penitent 
was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful; 
and  humanity  will  rejoice,  that  a  milder  treat- 
ment of  the  captive  Lascaris  was  stipulated  as 
a  proof  of  his  remorse.  But  the  spirit  of  Arse- 
nius  still  survived  in  a  powerful  faction  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  who  persevered  above  forty- 
eight  years  in  an  obstinate  schism.  Their  scru- 
ples were  treated  with  tenderness  and  respect 
by  Michael  and  his  son ;  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Arsenites  was  the  serious  labour  of  the 
church  and  state.  In  the  confidence  of  fana- 
ticism, they  had  proposed  to  try  their  cause  by 
a  miracle ;  and  when  the  two  papers,  that  con- 
tained their  own  and  the  adverse  cause,  were 
cast  into  a  fiery  brasier,  they  expected  that  the 
catholic  verity  would  be  respected  by  the  flames. 
Alas !  the  two  papers  were  indiscriminately 
consumed,  and  this  unforeseen  accident  pro- 
duced the  union  of  a  day,  and  renewed  the 
quarrel  of  an  age.e  The  final  treaty  displayed 
the  victory  of  the  Arsenites:  the  clergy  ab- 
stained during  forty  days  from  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions ;  a  slight  penance  was  imposed  on 
the  laity ;  the  body  of  Arsenius  was  deposited 

e  Pachymcr  (1.  vii,  c.  22)  relates  this  miraculous  trial  like  a  philoso- 
pher,  and  treats  with  similar  contempt  a  plot  of  the  Arsenites,  to  hide 
a  revelation  in  the  coffin  of  some  old  saint  (1.  vii,  c.  13).  He  compen- 
sates this  incredulity  by  an  image  that  weeps,  another  that  bleeds  (I. 
vii,  c.  30),  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  a  deaf  and  a  mute  patient  (L 
ni,  c.  32). 
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in  the  sanctuary  ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  de-   CHAP. 

LX1T 

parted  saint,  the  prince  and  people  were  releas-  .......  '.„ 

ed  from  the  sins  of  their  fathers/ 

The  establishment  of  his  family  was  the  mo-  Re'gn°f 

,.  ,     ,  ,,  ..    .,  .  ..  Micliat-l 

tive,  or  at  least  the  pretence,  of  the  crime  of 


Palaeologus  ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  confirm  AD'  1259, 
the  succession,  by  sharing  with  his  eldest  son  ^'iz 


the  honours  of  the  purple.     Andronicus,  after-  Dec  11-J. 

,  Reign  of 

wards  surnamed  the  elder,  was  proclaimed  and  AndrouU 
crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  the  fifteenth  elder'6 
year  of  his  age;  and,   from  the  first  era  of  a  AiD-1273- 
prolix  and  inglorious  reign,  he  held  that  august 
title  nine  years  as  the  colleague,  and  fifty  as  the 
successor,  of  his  father.     Michael  himself,  had 
he  died  in  a  private  station,   would  have  been 
thought  more  worthy  of  the  empire ;  and  the  N°V',|*M 
assaults  of  his  temporal  and  spiritual  enemies  Feb; 13 
left  him  few  moments  to  labour  for  his  own 
fame  or  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.     He 
wrested  from  the  Franks  several  of  the  noblest 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Lesbos,  Chios,  and 
Rhodes:  his  brother  Constantine  was  sent  to 
command  in   Malvasia  and   Sparta;  and   the 
eastern  side  of  the  Morea,  from  Argos  and  Na- 
poli  to  Cape  Taenarus,  was  repossessed  by  the 
Greeks.     This  effusion  of  Christian  blood  was 
loudly  condemned  by  the  patriarch ;  and  the 
insolent  priest  presumed  to  interpose  his  fears 
and  scruples  between  the  arms  of  princes.    But 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  western  conquests, 
the  countries  beyond  the  Hellespont  were  left 

"  The  story  of  the  Arsenitcs  is  spread  through  the  thirteen  books  of 
Pachymer.  Their  union  and  triumph  are  reserved  for  Nicephorut 
Gregoras  (1.  »ii,  c.  9),  who  neither  love*  nor  esteem*  these  sectaries. 
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CHAP,  naked  to  the  Turks  ;  and  their  depredations 
___  .Mf'fff  verified  the  prophesy  of  a  dying  senator,  that 


the  recovery  of  Constantinople  would  be  the 

ruin  of  Asia.     The  victories  of  Michael  were 

achieved  by  his  lieutenants  ;  his  sword  rusted 

,  in  the  palace  ;  and  in  the  transactions  of  the 

,  emperor  with  the  popes  and  the  king  of  Naples, 

his  political  arts  were  stained  with  cruelty  and 

fraud." 

His  i  union      j    The  Vatican  was  the  most  natural  refuge 

with  the 

Latin  of  a  Latin  emperor,  who  had  been  driven  from 
A.D™274-  his  throne  ;  and  pope  Urban  the  fourth  appear- 
ed to  pity  the  misfortunes,  and  vindicate  the 
cause,  of  the  fugitive  Baldwin.  A  crusade, 
with  plenary  indulgence,  was  preached  by,  his 
command  against  the  schismatic  Greeks  ;  he 
excommunicated  their  allies  and  adherents  ; 
solicited  Louis  the  ninth  in  favour  of  his  kins- 
man; and  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  of  France  and  England  for  the 
service  of  the  holy  war/  The  subtile  Greek, 
who  watched  the  rising  tempest  of  the  West, 
attempted  to  suspend  or  sooth  the  hostility  of 
the  pope,  by  suppliant  embassies  and  respect- 
ful letters  ;  but  he  insinuated  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  must  prepare  the  reconcilia- 
tion and  obedience  of  the  eastern  church.  The 
Roman  court  could  not  be  deceived  by  so  gross 

'  Of  the  thirteen  books  of  Pachymer,  the  first  lix  (as  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras)  contain  the  reign  of  Michael,  at  the  time 
of  whose  death  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  Instead  of  breaking,  like 
his  editor  the  Pere  Poussin,  his  history  into  two  parti,  I  follow  Do* 
cange  and  Cousin,  who  number  the  thirteen  books  in  one  series. 

f  Ducange,  Hist  de  C.  P.  I.  v,  c.  33,  &c.  from  the  Epistlei  of  Ur- 
ban IV. 
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an  artifice;  and  Michael  was  admonished,  that  CHAP. 
the  repentance  of  the  son  should  precede  the  LXII> 
forgiveness  of  the  father ;  and  that  faith  (an 
ambiguous  word)  was  the  only  basis  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  After  a  long  and  affected 
delay,  the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  impor- 
tunity of  Gregory  the  tenth,  compelled  him  to 
enter  on  a  more  serious  negociation :  he  alleged 
the  example  of  the  great  Vataces ;  and  the  Greek 
clergy,  who  understood  the  intentions  of  their 
prince,  were  not  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of 
reconciliation  and  respect.  But  when  he  pressed 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  they  strenuously 
declared  that  the  Latins,  though  not  in  name, 
were  heretics  in  fact,  and  that  they  despised  those 
strangers  as  the  vilest  and  most  despicable  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.*  It  was  the  task  of  , 
the  emperor  to  persuade,  to  corrupt,  to  intimi- 
date, the  most  popular  ecclesiastics,  to  gain  the 
vote  of  each  individual,  and  alternately  to  urge 
the  arguments  of  Christian  charity  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  texts  of  the  fathers  and  the 
arms  of  the  Franks  were  balanced  in  the  theo- 
logical and  political  scale;  and  without  approv- 
ing the  addition  to  the  Nicene  creed,  the  most 
moderate  were  taught  to  confess,  that  the  two 
hostile  propositions  of  proceeding  from  the 
Father  BY  the  Son,  and  of  proceeding  from  the 
Father  AND  the  Son,  might  be  reduced  to  a  safe 

*  From  their  mercantile  intercourse  with  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
they  branded  the  Latins  as  *aimx«  and  0«v«wro«  (Pachymer,  1.  v,  c.  10). 
"  Some  are  heretics  in  name ;  others,  like  the  Latins,  in  fact,"  said  the 
learned  Vcccus  (1.  v,  c.  12),  who  soon  afterwards  became  a  convert 
(c.  15,  16)  and  a  patriarch  (c.  24). 
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CHAP,  and  catholic  sense."    The  supremacy  of  the 

LXII 

;,,pppe  was  a  doctrine  more  easy  to  conceive, 
but  more  painful  to  acknowledge ;  yet  Michael 
represented  to  his  monks  and  prelates  that  they 
might  submit  to  name  the  Roman  bishop,  as  the 
first  of  the  patriarchs ;  and  that  their  distance 
and  discretion  would  guard  the  liberties  of  the 
eastern  church  from  the  mischievous  consequen- 
ces of  the  right  of  appeal.  He  protested  that 
he  would  sacrifice  his  life  and  empire  rather  than 
yield  the  smallest  point  of  orthodox  faith  or  na- 
tional independence  ;  and  this  declaration  was 
sealed  and  ratified  by  a  golden  bull.  The  pa- 
triarch Joseph  withdrew  to  a  monastery,  to 
resign  or  resume  his  throne,  according  to  the 
event  of  the  treaty :  the  letters  of  union  and 
obedience  were  subscribed  by  the  emperor,  his 
son  Andronicus,  and  thirty-five  archbishops  and 
metropolitans,  with  their  respective  synods  ; 
and  the  episcopal  list  was  multiplied  by  many 
dioceses  which  were  annihilated  under  the  yoke 
of  the  infidels.  An  embassy  was  composed  of 
some  trusty  ministers  and  prelates ;  they  em- 
barked for  Italy,  with  rich  ornaments  and  rare 
perfumes,  for  the  altar  of  St.  Peter ;  and  their 
secret  orders  authorised  and  recommended  a 
boundless  compliance.  They  were  received  in 
the  general  council  of  Lyons,  by  pope  Gregory 
the  tenth,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  bishops.1 

h  In  this  class,  we  may  place  Pachymer  himself,  whose  copious  and 
candid  narrative  occupies  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  history.  Yet 
the  Greek  is  silent  on  the  council  of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  believe  that 
the  popes  always  reside  in  Rome  and  Italy  (1.  v,  «.  17,  21). 

1  See  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Lyons  in  the  year  1274.  Fleury, 

Hift. 
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He  embraced  with  tears  his  lonz-lost  and  repen-  CHAP. 

LXIl 

tant  children  ;  accepted  the  oath  of  the  anabas-  'w 


sadors,  who  abjured  the  schism  in  the  name  of 
the  two  emperors;  adorned  the  prelates  with  the 
ring  and  mitre;  chaunted  in  Greek  and  Latin 
the  Nicene  creed,  with  the  addition  vfjilioque ; 
and  rejoiced  in  the  union  of  the  East  and  West, 
\vhich  had  been  reserved  for  his  reign.  To  con- 
summate this  pious  work,  the  Byzantine  deputies 
were  speedily  followed  by  the  pope's  nuncios; 
and  their  instruction  discloses  the  policy  of  the 
Vatican,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
vain  title  of  supremacy.  After  viewing  the  tem- 
per of  the  prince  and  people,  they  were  enjoined 
to  absolve  the  schismatic  clergy,  who  should 
subscribe  and  swear  their  abjuration  and  obe- 
dience ;  to  establish  in  all  the  churches  the  use 
of  the  perfect  creed ;  to  prepare  the  entrance 
of  a  cardinal  legate,  with  the  full  powers  and 
dignity  of  his  office ;  and  to  instruct  the  emperor 
in  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
the  temporal  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff.k 
But  they  found  a  country  without  a  friend,  a 
nation  in  which  the  names  of  Rome  and  Union 
were  pronounced  with  abhorrence.  The  patri-  Greeks, 
arch  Joseph  was  indeed  removed ;  his  place  1282. 
was  filled  by  Vecus,  an  ecclesiastic  of  learning 
and  moderation;  and  the  emperor  was  still 
urged,  by  the  same  motives,  to  persevere  in  the 

Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  torn,  xviii,  p.  181-209.    Dupin,  Bibliot.  Ecck-s. 
torn,  x,  p.  135. 

k  This  curious  instruction,  which  has  been  drawn  with  more  or  less 
honesty  by  Wading  and  Leo  Allatius  from  the  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can, is  givea  in  au  abstract  or  version  by  Fleury  (torn,  xviii,  p.  362- 
268). 
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CHAP,  same  professions.  But  in  his  private  language, 
.~~....\.. Palaeologus  affected  to  deplore  the  pride,  and 
to  blame  the  innovations,  of  ,the  Latins  ;  and 
while  he  debased  his  character  by  this  double 
hypocrisy,  he  justified  and  punished  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  subjects.  By  the  joint  suffrage  of 
the  new  and  the  ancient  Rome,  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  was  pronounced  against  the 
obstinate  schismatics ;  the  censures  of  the 
church  were  executed  by  the  sword  of  Michael ; 
on  the  failure  of  persuasion,  he  tried  the  argu- 
ments of  prison  and  exile,  of  whipping  and  mu- 
tilation ;  those  touch-stones,  says  an  historian, 
of  cowards  and  the  brave.  The  Greeks  still 
reigned  in  -/Etolia,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  with 
the  appellation  of  despots  ;  they  had  yielded  to 
the  sovereign  of  Constantinople,  but  they  reject- 
ed the  chains  of 'the  Roman  pontiff,  and  sup- 
ported their  refusal  by  successful  arms.  Under 
their  protection,  the  fugitive  monks  and  bishops 
assembled  in  hostile  synods ;  and  retorted  the 
name  of  heretic  with  the  galling  addition  of 
apostate ;  the  prince  of  Trebizond  was  tempted 
to  assume  the  forfeit  title  of  emperor ;  and  even 
the  Latins  of  Negropont,  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
the  Morea,  forgot  the  merits  of  the  convert,  to 
join,  with  open  or  clandestine  aid,  the  enemies 
of  Palaeologus.  His  favourite  generals,  of  his 
own  blood  and  family,  successively  deserted, 
or  betrayed,  the  sacrilegious  trust.  His  sister 
Eulogia,  a  niece,  and  two  female  cousins,  con- 
spired against  him;  another  niece,  Mary  queen 
of  Bulgaria,  negociated  his  ruin  with  the  sultan 
of  .Egypt ;  and  in  the  public  eye,  their  treason 
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was  Consecrated  as  the  most  sublime  virtue.1  CHAH. 
To  the  pope's  nuncios,  who  urged  the  consum-  LXII« 
mation  of  the  work,  Palaeologus  exposed  a  na- 
ked recital  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  suffered 
for  their  sake.  They  were  assured  that  the 
guilty  sectaries,  of  both  sexes  and  every  rank, 
had  been  deprived  of  their  honours,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  liberty;  a  spreading  list  of 
confiscation  and  punishment,  which  involved 
many  persons,  the  dearest  to  the  emperor,  or 
the  best  deserving  of  his  favour.  They  were 
conducted  to  the  prison  to  behold  four  princes 
of  the  royal  blood  chained  in  the  four  corners, 
and  shaking  their  fetters  in  an  agony  of  grief 
and  rage.  Two  of  these  captives  were  after- 
wards released ;  the  one  by  submission,  the 
other  by  death :  but  the  obstinacy  of  their  two 
companions  was  chastised  by  the  loss  of  their 
eyes ;  and  the  Greeks,  the  least  adverse  to  the 
union,  deplore  that  cruel  and  inauspicious  tra- 
gedy.™ Persecutors  must  expect  the  hatred  of 
those  whom  they  oppress  ;  but  they  commonly 
find  some  consolation  in  the  testimony  of  their 
conscience,  the  applause  of  their  party,  and 
perhaps,  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  But 
the  hypocrisy  of  Michael,  which  was  prompted 
only  by  political  motives,  must  have  forced  him 
to  hate  himself,  to  despise  his  followers,  and  to 

1  This  frank  and  authentic  confession  of  Michael's  distress  is  exhi- 
bited in  barbarous  Latin  by  Ogerius,  who  signs  himself  Protonotariut 
[nterpretum,  and  transcribed  by  Wading  from  the  MIS.  of  the  Vatican 
(A.  it.  1278,  No.  3).  His  annals  of  the  Franciscan  order,  the  Fratres 
Minores,  in  seventeen  volumes  in  folio  (Rome,  1741),  I  have  now  ac- 
cidentally  seen  among  the  waste  paper  of  a  bookseller. 

'"  See  the  sixth  book  of  Pachymer,  particularly  the  chapters  1,  11 
16,  IS,  24-27.  He  is  the  more  credible,  ai  be  speaks  of  this  persecu- 
tion with  less  anger  than  sorrow.  jt 
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CHAP,  esteem  and  envy  the  rebel  champions  by  whom 
^,he  was  detested  arid  despised.     While  his  vio- 


lence was  abhorred  at  Constantinople,  at  Rome 
his  slowness  was  arraigned,  and  his  sincerity 
suspected  ;  till  at  length  pope  Martin  the  fourth 
excluded  the  Greek  emperor  from  the  pale  of  a 
church,  into  which  he  was  striving  to  reduce  a 
The  union  schismatic  people.     No  sooner  had  the  tyrant 
A'.D^S.  expired,  than  the  union  was  dissolved,  and  ab- 
jured  by   unanimous   consent;    the  churches 
were  purified  ;  the  penitents  were  reconciled,; 
and  his  son  Andronicus,  after  weeping  the  sins 
and  errors  of  his  youth,  most  piously  denied  his 
father  the  burial  of  a  prince  and  a  Christian." 
Charles         H-  In  the  distress  of  the  Latins,  the  walls  and 
towers  °f  Constantinople  had  fallen  to  decay  : 


Naples  they  were  restored  and  fortified  by  the  policy  of 
A.B.  1266,'  Michael,  who  deposited  a  plenteous  store  of  corn 
e  '  2G'  and  salt  provisions,  to  sustain  the  siege  which  he 
might  hourly  expect  from  the  resentment  of  the 
Western  powers.  Of  these,  the  sovereign  of  the 
two  Sicilies  was  the  most  formidable  neighbour; 
but  as  long  as  they  were  possessed  by  Mainfroy, 
the  bastard  of  Frederic  the  second,  his  monar- 
chy was  the  bulwark  rather  than  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  usurper, 
though  a  brave  and  active  prince,  was  suffi- 
ciently employed  in  the  defence  of  his  throne; 
his  proscription  by  successive  popes  had  sepa- 
rated Mainfroy  from  the  common  cause  of  the 
Latins  ;  and  the  forces  that  might  have  besieg- 

•  Pachymer,  1.  vii,  c.  1-11,  17.  The  speech  of  Andronicus  the  elder 
(lib.  xii,  c.  2)  is  a  curious  record,  which  proves,  that  if  the  Greeks 
were  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  the  emperor  was  not  ksi  the  »lave  «f 

superstition  and  the  clergy. 
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ed  Constantinople,  were  detained  in  a  crusade  CHAP 

T  -y  » •»• 

against  the  domestic  enemy  of  Rome.     The,, .',, 

prize  of  her  avenger,  the  crown  of  the  two  SH 
cilies,  was  won  and  worn  by  the  brother  of  St. 
Louis,  by  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and  Pro- 
vence, who  led  the  chivalry  of  France  on  this 
holy  expedition.0     Th,e  disaffection  of  his  Chris- 
tian subjects  compelled  Mainfroy  to  enlist  a 
colony  of  Saracens  whom  his  father  had  plank 
ed  in  Apulia  :  and  this  odious  succour  will  ex- 
plain the  defiance  of  the  catholic  hero,  who  re- 
jected all  terms  of  accommodation.     "  Bear 
"  this  message,"  said  Charles,  "  to  the  sultan  » 
"  of  Nocera,  that  God  and  the  sword  are  um- 
"  pire  between  us;   and  that  he  shall  either, 
"  send  me  to  paradise,  or  I  will  send  him  to. 
"  the  pit  of  hell."     The  armies  met,  and  though 
I  am  ignorant  of  Mainfroy's  doom  in  the  other 
world,  in  this  he  lost  his  friends,  his  kingdom, 
and  his  life,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Benevento. 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  immediately  peopled 
with   a  warlike  race  of  French  nobles ;  and 
their  aspiring  leader  embraced  the  future  con- 
quest of  Africa,   Greece,  and  Palestine.     The 
most  specious  reasons  might  point  his  first  arms 
against  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  Palaeologus, 
diffident  of  his  own   strength,  repeatedly  ap- 
»    pealed  from  the  ambition  of  Charles  to  the  hu- 

0  The  best  accounts,  the  nearest  the  time,  the  most  full  and  enter- 
taining, of  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  may  be  found 
in  the  Florentine  Chronicles  of  Ricordano  Malespina  (c.  175-193),  and 
Giovanni  Villani  (1.  vii,  c.  1-10,  25-30),  which  are  published  by  Mura- 
tori  in  the  eighth  and  thirteenth  volumes  of  the  historians  of  Italy, 
In  his  Annals  (torn,  xi,  p.  56-72)  he  has  abridged  these  great  evenu. 
which  are  likewise  described  in  the  Istoria  Civile  of  Giaunoue,  torn.  H,  ". 
1.  xix,  torn,  iii,  1.  xx. 
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CHAP,  manity  of  St.  Louis,  who  still  preserved  a  just 
»»~  ascend  ant  over  the  mind  of  his  ferocious  bro- 
ther. For  a  while  the  attention  of  that  brother 
was  confined  at  home,  by  the  invasion  of  Con- 
radin,  the  last  heir  of  the  imperial  house  of 
Swabia :  but  the  hapless  boy  sunk  in  the  un- 
equal conflict;  and  his  execution  on  a  public 
scaffold  taught  the  rivals  of  Charles  to  tremble 
for  their  heads  as  well  as  their  dominions.  A 
second  respite  was  obtained  by  the  last  crusade 
of  St.  Louis  to  the  African  coast;  and  the 
double  motive  of  interest  and  duty  urged  the 
king  of  Naples  to  assist,  with  his  powers  and 
his  presence,  the  holy  enterprise.  The  death 
of  St.  Louis  released  him  from  the  importunity 
of  a  virtuous  censor ;  the  king  of  Tunis  con- 
fessed himself  the  tributary  and  vassal  of  the 
crown  of  SicilJ  ;  and  tne  boldest  of  the  French 
knights  were  free  to  enlist  under  his  banner 
*€.'  '  '  against  the  Greek  empire.  A  treaty  and  a 
marriage  united  his  interest  with  the  house  of 
Courtenay ;  his  daughter  Beatrice  was  pro- 
mised to  Philip,  son  and  heir  of  the  emperor 
Baldwin;  a  pension  of  six  hundred  ounces 
of  gold  was  allowed  for  his  maintenance;  and 
his  generous  father  distributed  among  his  al- 
lies the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the  East, 
reserving  only  Constantinople,  and  one  day's 
journey  round  the  city,  for  the  imperial  do- 
main^ In  this  perilous  moment,  Pala3ologus 
was  the  most  eager  to  subscribe  the  creed  and 

»  Ducange  Hist.  d«  C.  P.  1.  v,  c.  49-56, 1.  vi,  c.  MS.  See  Pacfay. 
mer,  1.  iv,  c.  29, 1.  v,  c.  7-10,  25, 1.  vi,  c.  30,  32,  S3,  and  Niccphorut 
Greioras,  1.  iv,  5, 1.  v.  1,  6. 
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implore  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  CHAP 
who  assumed,  with  propriety  and  weight,  the  LXII« 
character  of  an  angel  of  peace,  the  common" 
father  of  the  Christians.  By  his  voice,  the  sword 
of  Charles  was  chained  in  the  scabbard;  and 
the  Greek  ambassadors  beheld  him,  in  the  pope's 
antichamber,  biting  his  ivory  sceptre  in  a  trans- 
port of  fury,  and  deeply  resenting  the  refusal 
to  enfranchise  and  consecrate  his  arms.  He 
appears  to  have  respected  the  disinterested 
mediation  of  Gregory  the  tenth;  but  Charles 
was  insensibly  disgusted  by  the  pride  and  par- 
tiality of  Nicholas  the  third ;  and  his  attachment 
to  his  kindred  the  Urfini  family,  alienated  the 
most  strenuous  champion  from  the  service  of 
the  church.  The  hostile  league  against  the 
Greeks,  of  Philip  the  Latin  emperor,  the  king 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
was  ripened  into  execution  ;  and  the  election  of 
Martin  the  fourth,  a  French  pope,  gave  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  cause.  Of  the  allies,  Philip  supplied 
his  name;  Martin,  a  bull  of  excommunication ; 
the  Venetians,  a  squadron  of  forty  gallies  ;  and 
the  formidable  powers  of  Charles  consisted  of 
forty  counts,  ten  thousand  men  at  arms,  a  nu- 
merous body  of  infantry,  and  a  fleet  of  more 
than  three  hundred  ships  and  transports.  A 
distant  day  was  appointed  for  assembling  this 
mighty  force  in  the  harbour  of  Brindisi ;  and  a 
previous  attempt  was  risked  with  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  knights,  who  invaded  Albania, 
and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Belgrade.  Their 
defeat  might  amuse  with  a  triumph  the  vanity 
of  Constantinople;  but  the  more  sagacious  Mi- 
chael, despairing  of  his  arms,  depended  on  the 
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CHAP,  effects  of  a  conspiracy  ;  on  the  secret  workings 
,LXII.    Of  a  rat,  who  gnawed  the  bow-stringq  of  the  Si- 
cilian tyrant. 

Among  the  proscribed  adherents  of  the  house 


gates  the  of  Swabia,  John  of  Procida  forfeited  a  small 
Sicily,0*  island  of  that  name  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  His 
A.D.  i28o.  kjrth  was  noble,  but  his  education  was  learned; 
atid  in  the  poverty  of  exile,  he  was  relieved  by 
the  practice  of  physic,  which  he  had  studied  in 
the  school  of  Salerno.  Fortune  had  left  him 
nothing  to  lose,  except  life  ;  and  to  despise  life 
is  the  first  qualification  of  a  rebel.  Procida 
was  endowed  with  the  art  of  negociation,  to 
enforce  his  reasons,  and  disguise  his  motives  ; 
and  in  his  various  transactions  with  nations  and 
men,  he  could  persuade  each  party  that  he 
laboured  solely  for  their  interest.  The  new 
kingdoms  of  Charles  were  afflicted  by  every 
species  of  fiscal  and  military  oppression;'  and 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian  subjects 
were  sacrificed  to  the  greatness  of  their  master 
and  the  licentiousness  of  his  followers.  The 
hatred  of  Naples  was  repressed  by  his  presence; 
but  the  looser  government  of  his  vicegerents 
excited  the  contempt,  as  well  as  the  aversion,  of 
the  Sicilians  ;  the  island  was  roused  to  a  sense 
of  freedom  by  the  eloquence  of  Procida  ;  and 
he  displayed  to  every  baron  his  private  interest 

y  Th«  Reader  of  Herodotus  will  recollect  bow  miraculously  the  As- 
Syrian  host  of  Sennacherib  was  disarmed  and  destroyed  (1.  ii,  c.  141). 

r  According  to  Sabas  Malaspina  (Hist.  Sicula,  1.  iii,  c.  16,  in  Mura- 
tori,  torn,  viii,  p.  8S2),  a  zealous  Guelph,  the  subjects  of  Charles,  who 
had  reviled  Mainfroy  as  a  wolf,  began  to  regret  him  as  a  lamb  ;  and  he 
justifies  their  discontent  by  the  oppressions  of  the  French  government 
'J.  vi,  c.  2,  7).  See  the  Sicilian  manifesto  in  Nicholas  Specials,  (1.  i, 

11,  iu  Muratori,  torn,  x,  p.  930), 
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in  the  common  cause.  In  the  confidence  of  fo-  CHAP. 
reign  aid,  he  successively  visited  the  courts  of  LXIL 
the  Greek  emperor,  and  of  Peter  king  of  Arra-" 
gon,1  who  possessed  the  maritime  countries  of 
Valentia  and  Catalonia.  To  the  ambitious  Pe- 
ter a  crown  was  presented,  which  he  might 
justly  claim  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Mainfroy,  and  by  the  dying  voice  of  Conradin, 
who  from  the  scaffold  had  cast  a  ring  to  his 
heir  and  avenger.  Palaeologus  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  divert  his  enemy  from  a  foreign  war 
by  a  rebellion  at  home ;  and  a  Greek  subsidy 
of  twenty  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold  was 
most  profitably  applied  to  arm  a  Catalan  fleet, 
which  sailed  under  an  holy  banner  to  the  spe- 
cious attack  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  the 
disguise  of  a  monk  or  beggar,  the  indefatigable 
missionary  of  revolt  flew  from  Constantinople 
to  Rome,  and  from  Sicily  to  Saragossa;  the 
treaty  was  sealed  with  the  signet  of  pope 
Nicholas  himself,  the  enemy  of  Charles;  and 
his  deed  of  gift  transferred  the  fiefs  of  St.  Pe- 
ter from  the  house  of  Anjou  to  that  of  Arra- 
gon.  So  widely  diffused,  and  so  freely  circu- 
lated, the  secret  was  preserved  above  two 
years  with  impenetrable  discretion ;  and  each 
of  the  conspirators  imbibed  the  maxim  of 
Peter,  who  declared  that  he  would  cut  off  his 
left  hand  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  inten- 
tions of  his  right.  The  mine  was  prepared 

•  See  the  character  and  councils  of  Peter  king  of  Arragon,  in  Ma- 
riana (Hist.  Hispan.  1.  xiv,  c.  6,  torn,  ii,  p.  133).  The  reader  forgives 
the  Jesuit's  defects,  in  favour,  always  of  his  style,  and  ofteii  of  hii 
•ense  • 
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CHAP,  with  deep  and  dangerous  artifice ;  but  it  may 
^L*11'^  be  questioned,  whether  the  instant  explosion 

of  Palermo   were   the   effect   of   accident  or 

design. 
The  sici-       On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a  procession  of  the 

dian  ves-      . .  ,.r  ...  ,.         .,  , 

per*,  disarmed  citizens  visited  a  church  without  the 
A'D'1282'  walls  ;  and  a  noble  damsel  was  rudely  insulted 
by  a  French  soldier.1  The  ravisher  was  in- 
stantly punished  with  death  ;  and  if  the  people 
at  first  was  scattered  by  a  military  force,  their 
numbers  and  fury  prevailed:  the  conspirators 
seized  the  opportunity;  the  flame  spread  over 
the  island  ;  and  eight  thousand  French  were 
exterminated  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  vespers" 
From  every  city  the  banners  of  freedom  and 
the  church  were  displayed ;  the  revolt  was  in- 
spired by  the  presence  or  the  soul  of  Procida ; 
and  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  sailed  from  the 
African  coast  to  Palermo,  was  saluted  as  the 
king  and  saviour  of  the  isle.  By  the  rebellion 
of  a  people  on  whom  he  had  so  long  trampled 
with  impunity,  Charles  was  astonished  and 
confounded  ;  and  in  the  first  agony  of  grief  and 
devotion,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  O  God  ! 
"  if  thou  hast  decreed  to  humble  me,  grant  me 
"  at  least  a  gentle  and  gradual  descent  from 

1  After  enumerating  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  Nicholas  Specialis 
adds,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Italian  jealousy,  Qnae  onmia  et  gravioraqni. 
dem,  ut  arbitror,  patient!  animo  Siculi  tolerassent,  nisi  (quod  primum 
cnnctis  dominantibus  cavendum  est)  alienas  foeminas  invassisseut  (1.  i, 
c.  2,  p.  924). 

"  The  French  were  long  taught  to  remember  this  bloody  lesson: 
"  If  I  am  provoked  (said  Henry  the  fourth),  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan, 
"  and  dine  »t  Naples."  "  Your  majesty  (replied  the  Spanish  amba»- 
"  »ador)  may  perhaps  arrive  in  Sicily  for  vespers." 
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"  the  pinnacle  ot  greatness !"     His  fleet  and  CHAP. 

T  YT f 

army,  which  already  filled  the  sea-ports  of  Italy, ^ 

were  hastily  recalled  from  the  service  of  the 
Grecian  war ;  and  the  situation  of  Messina  ex- 
posed that  town  to  the  first  storm  of  his  revenge. 
Feeble  in  themselves,  and  yet  hopeless  of  foreign 
succour,  the  citizens  would  have  repented,  and 
submitted  on  the  assurance  of  full  pardon  and 
their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  pride  of  the 
monarch  was  already  rekindled  ;  and  the  most  / 
fervent  entreaties  of  the  legate  could  extort  no 
more  than  a  promise  that  he  would  forgive  the 
remainder,  after  a  chosen  list  of  eight  hundred 
rebels  had  been  yielded  to  his  discretion.  The 
Despair  of  the  Messinese  renewed  their  courage; 
Peter  of  Arragon  approached  to  their  relief;* 
and  his  rival  was  driven  back,  by  the  failure  of 
provision  and  the  terrors  of  the  equinox,  to  the 
Calabrian  shore.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
Catalan  admiral,  the  famous  Roger  de  Loria, 
swept  the  channel  with  an  invincible  squadron; 
the  French  fleet,  more  numerous  in  transports  Defeat  of 
than  in  gallies,  was  either  burnt  or  destroyed  ;  oct.T' 
and  the  same  blow  assured  the  independence 
of  Sicily  and  the  safety  of  the  Greek  empire. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  an  enemy  whom  he 

x  This  revolt,  with  the  subsequent  victory,  are  related  by  two  na- 
tional writers,  Bartholeiny  a  Neocastro  in  (Muratori,  torn,  xiii)  and 
Nicholas  Specialis  (in  Muratori,  torn,  x),  the  one  a  contemporary,  the 
other  of  the  next  century.  The  patriot  Specialis  disclaims  the  name 
of  rebellion,  and  all  previous  correspondence  with  Peter  of  Arrairoii 
(nullo  communicato  consilio),  who  happened  to  be  with  a  fleet  and  army 
on  the  African  coast  (1.  i,  c.  4,  9t). 

VOL.    XI.  Z 
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CHAP,   hated  and  esteemed  ;  and  perhaps  he  might  be 

„ ^content  with  the  popular  judgment,  that  had 

they  not  been  matched  with  each  other,  Con- 
stantinople and  Italy  must  speedily  have  obey 
ed  the  same  master/  From  this  disastrous  mo- 
ment, the  life  of  Charles  was  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes; his  capital  was  insulted,  his  son  was 
made  prisoner,  and  he  sunk  into  the  grave  with- 
out recovering  the  isle  of  Sicily,  which,  after  a 
war  of  twenty  years,  was  finally  severed  from 
the  throne  of  Naples,  and  transferred,  as  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  to  a  younger  branch  of 
the  house  of  Arragon.* 

Theser-        ^  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accused  of  supersti- 
Tice  and    tion  i  but  I  must  remark,   that,   even  in  this 

war  of  the 

Catalans    world,  the  natural  order  of  events  will  some- 
Greek  em-  times  afford  the  strong  appearances  of  moral 
AVISOS-  retribution.     The  first  Palaeologus  had  saved 
1307.        his  empire  by  involving  the  kingdoms  of  the 
West  in  rebellion  and  blood;  and  from  these 
seeds  of  discord  up  rose  a  generation  of  iron 
men,  who  assaulted  and  endangered  the  empire 
of  his  son.     In  modern  times,  our  debts  and 
taxes  are  the  secret  poison,   which  still  cor- 
rodes the  bosom  of  peace ;  but  in  the  weak  and 
disorderly  government  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
was  agitated  by  the  present  evil  of  the  disband- 
ed armies.     Too  idle  to  work,    too  proud  to 

*  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  v,  c.  6) -admires  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
in  this  equal  balance  of  states  and  princes.  For  the  honour  of  Palaeo- 
logus,  I  had  rather  this  balance  had  been  observed  by  an  Italian 
writer. 

z  See  the  chronicle  of  Villarii,  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Annali 
d'ltalia  of  Muratori,  and  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  books  of  the 
Istoria  Civile  of  Giannone 
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beg,  the  mercenaries  were  accustomed  to  a  life  CHAF 
of  rapine;  they  could  rob  with  more  dignity  LXI1- 
and  effect  under  a  banner  and  a  chief;  and  the* 
sovereign^  to  whom  their  service  was  useless 
and  their  presence  importunate,  endeavoured 
to  discharge  the  torrent  on  some  neighbouring 
countries.  After  the  peace  of  Sicily,  many 
thousands  of  Genoese,  Catalans*  &c.  who  had 
fought,  by  sea  and  land,  under  the  standard  of 
Anjou  or  Arragon,  were  blended  into  one  nation 
b.vthe  resemblance  of  their  manners  and  interest. 
They  heard  that  the  Greek  provinces  of  Asia 
were  invaded  by  the  Turks :  they  resolved  to 
share  the  harvest  of  pay  and  plunder ;  and  Fre- 
deric king  of  Sicily  most  liberally  contributed 
the  means  of  their  departure.  In  a  warfare  of 
twenty  years,  a  ship,  or  a  camp,  was  become 
their  country ;  arms  were  their  sole  profession 
and  property ;  valour  was  the  only  virtue  which 
they  knew;  their  women  had  imbibed  the  fear- 
less temper  of  their  lovers  and  husbands:  it 
was  reported,  that,  with  a  stroke  of  their  broad- 
sword, the  Catalans  would  cleave  a  horseman 
and  an  horse;  and  the  report  itself  was  a  pow- 
erful weapon.  Roger  de  Flor  was  the  most 
popular  of  their  chiefs  ;  and  his  personal  merit 
overshadowed  the  dignity  of  his  prouder  rivals 
of  Arragon.  The  offspring  of  a  marriage  be- 

•  In  this  motley  multitude,  the  Catalans  and  Spaniards,  the  bravest 
of  the  soldiery,  were  styled,  by  themselves  and  the  Creeks,  Amogravartt. 
Moncada  derives  their  origin  from  the  Goths,  and  Pachymer  (I.  xi,  c. 
22)  from  the  Arabs  ;  and  in  spite  of  national  and  religious  pride,  I  am 
afraid  the  latter  is  in  the  right. 
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CHAP,  tween  a  German  gentleman  of  the  court  of  Fre- 

T  Y  TT 

the  second  and  a  damsel  of  Brindisi,  Ro- 


ger was  successively  a  templar,  an  apostate,  a 
pirate,  and  at  length  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful admiral  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed 
from  Messina  to  Constantinople,  with  eighteen 
gallies,  four  great  ships,  and  eight  thousand 
adventurers  ;  and  his  previous  treaty  was  faith- 
fully accomplished  by  Andronicus  the  elder, 
who  accepted  with  joy  and  terror  this  formi- 
dable succour.  A  palace  was  allotted  for  his 
reception,  and  a  niece  of  the  emperor  was  given 
in  marriage  to  the  valiant  stranger,  who  was 
immediately  -created  great  duke  or  admiral  of 
Romania.  After  a  decent  repose,  he  transport- 
ed his  troops  over  the  Propontis,  and  boldly 
led  them  against  the  Turks  :  in  two  bloody 
battles  thirty  thousand  of  the  Moslems  were 
slain  :  he  raised  the  siege  of  Philadelphia,  and 
deserved  the  name  of  the  deliverer  of  Asia*  But 
after  a  short  season  of  prosperity,  the  cloud  of 
slavery  and  ruin  again  burst  on  that  unhappy 
province.  The  inhabitants  escaped  (says  a 
Greek  historian)  from  the  smoke  into  the 
flames  ;  and  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  was  less 
pernicious  than  the  friendship  of  the  Catalans. 
The  lives  and  fortunes  which  they  had  res- 
cued, they  considered  as  their  own  ;  the  willing 
or  reluctant  maid  was  saved  from  the  race  of 
circumcision  for  the  embraces  of  a  Christian 
soldier:  the  exaction  of  fines  and  supplies  was 
enforced  by  licentious  rapine  and  arbitrary  exe- 
cutions; and,  on  the  resistance  of  Magnesia,  the 
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great  duke  besieged  a  city  of  the  Roman  em-  CHAP. 
pire.b  These  disorders  he  excused  by  the  wrongs 
and  passions  of  a  victorious  army  ;  nor  would 
his  own  authority  or  person  have  been  safe, 
had  he  dared  to  punish  his  faithful  followers, 
who  were  defrauded  of  the  just  and  covenanted 
price  of  their  services.  The  threats  and  com- 
plaints of  Andronicus  disclosed  the  nakedness 
of  the  empire.  His  golden  bull  had  invited  no 
more  than  five  hundred  horse  and  a  thousand 
foot  soldiers ;  yet  the  crowds  of  volunteers,  who 
migrated  to  the  East,  had  been  enlisted  and 
fed  by  his  spontaneous  bounty.  While  his 
bravest  allies  were  content  with  three  byzants, 
or  pieces  of  gold,  for  their  monthly  pay,  an 
ounce,  or  even  two  ounces,  of  gold  were  assign- 
ed to  the  Catalans,  whose  annual  pension 
would  thus  amount  to  near  an  hundred  pounds 
sterling:  one  of  their  chiefs  had  modestly  rat- 
ed at  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  the  value 
of  his  future  merits  ;  and  above  a  million  had 
been  issued  from  the  treasury  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  costly  mercenaries.  A  cruel 
tax  had  been  imposed  on  the  corn  of  the  hus- 
bandman :  one  third  was  retrenched  from  the 
salaries  of  the  public  officers;  and  the  standard 
of  the  coin  was  so  shamefully  debased,  that  of 
the  four-and-twenty  parts  only  five  were  of  pure 
gold.'  At  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  Ro- 

6  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  of  these  cities,  from 
the  36,000  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  emperor,  and  ruined  by  the  Turks.  (Pachymer  1.  vi,  c. 
r.  20,  21). 

c  I  have  collected  theie  pecuniary  circumstances  from  Pacliymer 

(I  x«, 
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CHAP,  ger  evacuated  a  province  which  no  longer  sup- 
LXII.  pije(j  the  materials  of  rapine;  but  he  refused 
to  disperse  his  troops ;  and  while  his  style  was 
respectful,  his  conduct  was  independent  and 
hostile.  He  protested,  that  if  the  emperor 
should  march  against  him,  he  would  advance 
forty  paces  to  kiss  the  ground  before  him,  but 
in  rising  from  this  prostrate  attitude  Roger  had 
a  life  and  sword  at  the  service  of  his  friends. 
The  great  duke  of  Romania  condescended  to 
accept  the  title  and  ornaments  of  Caesar ;  but 
he  rejected  the  new  proposal  of  the  government 
of  Asia  with  a  subsidy  of  corn  and  money,  on 
condition  that  he  should  reduce  his  troops  to  the 
harmless  number  of  three  thousand  men.  As- 
sassination is  the  last  resource  of  cowards.  The 
Ca3sar  was  tempted  to  visit  the  royal  residence 
of  Adrianople;  in  the  apartment,  and  before 
the  eyes  of. the  empress,  he  was  stabbed  by  the 
Alani  guards ;  and  though  the  deed  was  im- 
puted to  their  private  revenge,  his  countrymen, 
who  dwelt  at  Constantinople  in  the  security  of 
peace,  were  involved  in  the  same  proscription 
by  the  prince  or  people.  The  loss  of  their  lea- 
der intimidated  the  crowd  of  adventurers,  who 
hoisted  the  sails  of  flight,  and  were  soon  scat- 

(1.  xi,  c.  21,  1.  xii,  c.  4,  5,  8,  14,  19),  who  describes  the  progressive 
.degradation  of  the  gold  coin.  Even  in  the  prosperous  times  of  John 
Ducas  Vataces,  the  byzantswere  composed  in  equal  proportions  of  the 
pure  and  the  baser  metal.  The  poverty  of  Michael  Palaeologus  com- 
pelled him  to  strike  a  new  coin,  with  nine  parts,  or  carats,  of  gold, 
and  fifteen  of  copper  alloy.  After  his  death,  the  standard  rose  to  ten 
carats,  till,  in  the  public  distress,  it  was  reduced  to  the  moiety.  The 
prince  was  relieved  for  a  moment,  while  credit  and  commerce  were 
for  ever  blasted.  In  France,  the  gold  coin  is  of  twenty-two  carat* 
(one  twelfth  alloy),  and  the  standard  of  England  and  Holland  is  still 
higher. 
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tered  round  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  CHAP 
But  a  veteran  band  of  fifteen  hundred  Catalans  LXIL 
or  French  stood  firm  in  the  strong  fortress  of  ~ 
Gallipoli  on  the  Hellespont,  displayed  the  ban- 
ners of  Arragon,  and  offered  to  revenge  and  jus- 
tify their  chief  by  an  equal  combat  of  ten  or  an 
hundred  warriors.  Instead  of  accepting  this 
bold  defiance,  the  emperor  Michael,  the  son 
and  colleague  of  Andronicus,  resolved  to  op- 
press them  with  the  weight  of  multitudes :  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  form  an  army  of  thirteen 
thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot ;  and 
the  Propontis  was  covered  with  the  ships  of 
the  Greeks  and  Genoese.  In  two  battles  by 
sea  and  land,  these  mighty  forces  were  encount- 
ered and  overthrown  by  the  despair  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Catalans ;  the  young  emperor  fled 
to  the  palace;  and  an  insufficient  guard  of  light- 
horse  was  left  for  the  protection  of  the  open 
country.  Victory  renewed  the  hopes  and  num- 
bers of  the  adventurers :  every  nation  was 
blended  under  the  name  and  standard  of  the 
great  company;  and  three  thousand  Turkish 
proselytes  deserted  from  the  imperial  service  to 
join  this  military  association.  In  the  possession 
of  Gallipoli,  the  Catalans  intercepted  the  trade 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Black  sea,  while  thej 
spread  their  devastations  on  either  side  of  the 
Hellespont  over  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
To  prevent  their  approach,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Byzantine  territory  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Greeks  themselves :  the  peasants  and  their  cat- 
tle retired  into  the  city ;  and  myriads  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  for  which  neither  place  nor  food 
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CHAP,  could  be  procured,  were  unprofitably  slaugh- 
'ff  tered  on  the  same  day.  Four  times  the  emperor 
Andronicus  sued  for  peace,  and  four  times  he 
was  inflexibly  repulsed,  till  the  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  discord  of  the  chiefs,  compelled 
the  Catalans  to  evacuate  the  banks  of  the 
Hellespont  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca- 
pital. After  their  separation  from  the  Turks, 
the  remains  of  the  great  company  pursued  their 
march  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  to 
seek  a  new  establishment  in  the  heart  of 
Greece.*1 

tionTof  After  some  ages  of  oblivion,  Greece  was  a- 
Athcns,  wakened  to  new  misfortunes  by  the  arms  of 
use.  the  Latins.  t  In  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
between  the  first  and  the  last  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  venerable  land  was  disputed 
by  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants  ;  without  the 
comforts  of  freedom  and  genius,  her  ancient 
cities  were  again  plunged  in  foreign  and  intes 
tine  war;  and  if  servitude  be  preferable  to 
anarchy,  they  might  repose  with  joy  under  the 
Turkish  yoke.  I  shall  not  pursue  the  obscure 
and  various  dynasties,  that  rose  and  fell  on  the 

d  The  Catalan  war  is  most  copiously  related  by  Pachymer,  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  books,  till  he  breaks  off  in  the  year 
1308.  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  vii,  3-6)  is  more  concise  and  complete. 
Ducange,  who  adopts  these  adventurers  as  French,  has  hunted  their 
footsteps  with  his  usual  diligence  (Hist,  de  C.  P.  1.  vi,  c.  22-46). 
He  quotes  an  Arragonese  history,  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure, 
and  which  the  Spaniards  extol  as  a  model  of  st}le  and  composition 
(Expedicion  de  los  Catalanes  y  Arragoneses  contra  Turcos  y  Griegos ; 
Barcelona,  1623,  in  quarto ;  Madrid,  1777,  in  octavo).  Don  Francisco 
de  Moncada,  Conde  de  Osona,  may  imitate  Caesar  or  Sallust ;  he  may 
transcribe  the  Greek  or  Italian  contemporaries ;  but  he  never  quotes 
his  authorities,  and  I  cannot  discern  any  national  records  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  countrymen. 
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continent  or  in  the  isles;  but  our  silence  on  the  CHAP. 

LX II 

fate  of  Athens'  would  argue  a  strange  ingrati- ',.. 

tude  to  the  first  and  purest  school  of  liberal 
science  and  amusement.  In  the  partition  of  the 
empire,  the  principality  of  Athens  and  Thebes 
was  assigned  to  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  noble  war- 
rior of  Burgundy/  with  the  title  of  great  duke,* 
which  the  Latins  understood  in  their  own 
sense,  and  the  Greeks  more  foolishly  derived 
from  the  age  of  Constantine.h  Otho  followed 
the  standard  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat;  the 
ample  state  which  he  acquired  by  a  miracle  ot 
conduct  or  fortune,1  was  peaceably  inherited  by 
his  son  and  two  grandsons,  till  the  family,  though 
not  the  nation,  was  changed,  by  the  marriage  of 
an  heiress  into  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Brienne.  The  son  of  that  marriage,  Walter  de 
Brienne,  succeeded  to  the  duchy  of  Athens; 

c  See  the  laborious  history  of  Ducange,  whose  accurate  table  of  the 
French  dynasties  recapitulates  the  thirty-five  passages  in  which  be 
mentions  the  dukes  of  Athena. 

'  He  is  twice  mentioned  by  Villehardonin  with  honour  (No.  151, 236) ; 
and  under  the  first  passage,  Ducange  observes  all  that  can  be  known 
of  his  person  and  family. 

8  From  these  Latin  princes  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Boccace, 
Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare,  have  borrowed  their  Theseus  duke  of  Athene. 
An  ignorant  age  transfers  its  own  language  and  manners  to  the  most 
distant  times. 

h  The  same  Constantine  gave  to  Sicily  a  king,  to  Russia  the  magma 
dapifer  of  the  empire,  to  Thebes  the  primicerius ;  and  these  absurd  fa- 
bles are  properly  lashed  by  Dncange  (ad  Nicephor.  Greg.  1.  vii ,  c.  5). 
By  the  Latins,  the  lord  of  Thebes  wa»  styled  by  coruption,  the  Megas 
Kurios,  or  Grand  Sire  ! 

1  Quodam  miraculo,  says  Alberic:  He  was  probably  received  by 
Michael  Choniates,  the  archbishop  who  had  defended  Athens  against 
the  tyrant  Leo  Sgurns  (Nicetas  in  Baldwino).  Michael  was  the  bro- 
ther of  the  historian  Nicetas  j  and  his  encominm  of  Athens  is  still 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Graec.  torn,  vi, 
p.  409). 
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CHAP,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  Catalan  mercenaries, 
LXII.  wnom  he  invested  with  fiefs,  reduced  above 
"thirty  castles  of  the  vassal  or  neighbouring 
lords  But  when  he  was  informed  of  the  ap- 
proach and  ambition  of  the  great  company,  he 
collected  a  force  of  seven  hundred  knights,  six 
thousand  four  hundred  horse,  and  eight  thou- 
sand foot,  and  boldly  met  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cephisus  in  Boeotia.  The  Catalans 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  and  four  thousand  foot ;  but 
the  deficiency  of  numbers  was  compensated  by 
stratagem  and  order.  They  formed  round 
their  camp  an  artificial  inundation ;  the  duke 
and  his  knights  advanced  without  fear  or  pre- 
caution on  the  verdant  meadow;  their  horses 
plunged  into  the  bog;  and  he  was  cut  in  pieces, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  cavalry. 
His  family  and  nation  were  expelled ;  and  his 
son  Walter  de  Brienne,  the  titular  duke  of 
Athens,  the  tyrant  of  Florence,  and  the  constable 
of  France,  lost  his  life  in  the  field  of  Poitiers. 
Attica  and  Boeotia  were  the  rewards  of  the  vic- 
torious Catalans  ;  they  married  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  the  slain:  and  during  fourteen 
years,  the  great  company  was  the  terror  of  the 
Grecian  states.  Their  factions  drove  them  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of 
Arragon ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Athens,  as  a  government 
or  an  appanage,  was  successively  bestowed  by 
the  kings  of  Sicily.  After  the  French  and  Ca- 
talans, the  third  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Ac- 
caioli,  a  family,  plebeian  at  Florence,  potent  at 
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Naples,  and  sovereign  in  Greece.  Athens,  CHAP. 
which  they  embellished  with  new  buildings, 
became  the  capital  of  a  state,  that  extended  over 
Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  Delphi,  and  a  part  of 
Thessaly ;  and  their  reign  was  finally  determin- 
ed by  Mahomet  the  second,  who  strangled  the 
last  duke,  and  educated  his  sons  in  the  disci- 
pline and  religion  of  the  seraglio. 

Athens,k  though  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  Present 
her  former  self,  still  contains  about  eight  or  ten 
thousand  inhabitants;  of  these,  three  fourths  are 
Greeks  in  religion  and  language;  and  theTurks, 
who  compose  the  remainder,  have  relaxed,  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  somewhat  of 
the  pride  and  gravity  of  their  national  character. 
The  olive-tree,  the  gift  of  Minerva,  flourishes  in 
Attica;  nor  has  the  honey  of  mcuntHymettus 
lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour :'  but  the 
languid  trade  is  monopolized  by  strangers;  and 
the  agriculture  of  a  barren  land  is  abandoned  to 
the  vagrant  Wallachians.  The  Athenians  are 
still  distinguished  by  the  subtlety  and  acute- 
ness  of  their  understandings:  but  these  quali- 
ties, unless  ennobled  by  freedom,  and  enlight- 
ened by  study,  will  degenerate  into  a  low  and 

*  The  modern  account  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  is  extracted 
from  Spon  (Voyage  en  Greece^tom.  ii,  p.  79  199)  and  Wheeler  (Travels 
into  Greece,  p.  337-414),  Stuart  (Antiquities  of  Athens,  passim),  and 
Chandler  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  23-172).  The  first  of  these  travel- 
lers visited  Greece  in  the  year  1676,  the  last  1765  ;  and  ninety  years 
had  not  produced  much  difference  in  the  tranquil  scene. 

1  The  ancients,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  believed  that  all  the  bees  in 
the  world  had  been  propagated  from  mount  Hymettus.  They  taught 
that  health  might  be  preserved,  and  life  prolonged,  by  the  external 
use  of  oil,  and  the  internal  use  of  honey  (Geopouica,  I.  xv,  c.  7,  p. 
1089-1094,  edit.  Niclas). 
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CHAP,  selfish  cunning ;  and  it  is  a  proverbial  saying 
^*";  of  the  country,  "  From  the  Jews  of  Thessalo- 
"  nica,  the  Turks  of  Negropont,  and  the  Greeks 
"  of  Athens,  good  Lord  deliver  us  P  This  art- 
ful people  has  eluded  the  tyranny  of  the  Turk- 
ish bashaws  by  an  expedient  which  alleviates 
their  servitude  and  aggravates  their  shame. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Athe- 
nians chose  for  their  protector  the  kislar  aga, 
or  chief  black  eunuch  of  the  seraglio.  This 
^Ethiopian  slave,  who  possesses  the  sultan's 
ear,  condescends  to  accept  the  tribute-  of  thirty 
thousand  crowns  ;  his  lieutenant,  the  waywode, 
whom  he  annually  confirms,  may  reserve  for 
his  own  about  five  or  six  thousand  more ;  and 
such  is  the  policy  of  the  citizens,  that  they 
seldom  fail  to  remove  and  punish  an  oppres- 
sive governor.  Their  private  differences  are 
decided  by  the  archbishop,  one  of  the  richest 
prelates  of  the  Greek  church,  since  he  posses- 
ses a  revenue  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling; 
and  by  a  tribunal  of  the  eight  geronti  or  elders, 
chosen  in  the  eight  quarters  of  the  city  :  the 
noble  families  cannot  trace  their  pedigree  above 
three  hundred  years  ;  but  their  principal  mem- 
bers are  distinguished  by  a  grave  demeanour, 
a  fur  cap,  and  the  lofty  appellation  of  archon. 
By  some,  who  delight  in  the  contrast,  the  mo- 
dern language  of  Athens  is  represented  as  the 
most  corrupt  and  barbarous  of  the  seventy  dia- 
lects of  the  vulgar  Greek  :m  this  picture  is  too 

m  Ducange  Glossar.  Graec.  Praefat.  p.  8,  who  quotes  for  his  author 
Tlieodosius  Zygomalus,  a  modern  grammarian.  Yet  Spon  (torn,  ii,  p. 
194)  and  Wheeler  (p.  S55),  no  incompetent  judge*,  entertain  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Attic  dialect. 
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darkly  coloured  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy,  in  CHAP. 
the  country  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  to  find 
a  reader  or  a  copy  of  their  works.  The  Athe- 
nians walk  with  supine  indifference  among  the 
glorious  ruins  of  antiquity ;  and  such  is  the 
debasement  of  their  character,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  admiring  the  genius  of  their  prede- 
cessors." 

n  Yet  we  must  not  accuse  them  of  corrupting  the  name  of  Athens 
which  they  still  call  Athini.  From  the  uc  ™  Afaw,  we  have  foinwd 
our  own  barbarism  of  Setinet. 
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CHAP.  LXIII. 

Civil  wars,  and  ruin  of  the  Greek  empire— 
Reigns  of  Andronicus  the  elder  and  younger, 
and  John  Palceologus — Regency,  revolt,  reign, 
and  abdication,  of  John  Cantacuzene — Estab- 
lishment of  a  Genoese  colony  at  Pera  or  Galata 
— Their  wars  with  the  empire  and  city  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

CHAP.  THE  long  reign  of  Andronicus*  the  elder  is 

LXIII 

_  chiefly  memorable  by  the  disputes  of  the  Greek 

Snperstitu  church,  the  invasion  of  the  Catalans,  and  the 

on  of  An-      .  _^  _T      .  .    . 

rise  of  the  Ottoman  power.     He  is  celebrated 
as  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  prince  of  the 


mo1282  a£e:  DU*  such  virtue,  and  such  learning,  contri- 
buted neither  to  the  perfection  of  the  individual, 
nor  to  the  happiness  of  society.  A  slave  of  the 
most  abject  superstition,  he  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  visible  and  invisible  enemies ;  not 
were  the  flames  of  hell  less  dreadful  to  his  fancy 
than  those  of  a  Catalan  or  Turkish  war.  Under 
the  reign  of  the  PalaBologi,  the  choice  of  the 
patriarch  was  the  most  importantbusiness  of  the 
state;  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  were  am- 
bitious and  fanatic  monks ;  and  their  vices  or 
virtues,  their  learning  or  ignorance,  were  equally 

*  Andronicns  himself  will  justify  onr  freedom  iu  the  invective  (Nice- 
phorus  Gregoras,  I.  1,  c.  1)  which  he  pronounced  against  historic 
falsehood.  •  It  is  true,  that  his  censure  is  more  pointedly  urged  against 
calumny  than  against  adulation. 
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mischievous  or  contemptible.  By  his  intern-  CHAP. 
perate  discipline,  the  patriarch  Athanasius*  ex- 
cited  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  and  people ;  he 
was  heard  to  declare,  that  the  sinner  should 
swallow  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup  of  penance ; 
and  the  foolish  tale  was  propagated  of  his  pu- 
nishing a  sacrilegious  ass  that  had  tasted  the 
lettuce  of  a  convent  garden.  Driven  from  the 
throne  by  the  universal  clamour,  Athanasius 
composed,  before  his  retreat,  two  papers  of  a 
very  opposite  cast.  His  public  testament  was  in 
the  tone  of  charity  and  resignation,  the  private 
codicil  breathed  the  direst  anathemas  against 
the  authors  of  his  disgrace,  whom  he  excluded 
for  ever  from  the  communion  of  the  holy  tri- 
nity, the  angels,  and  the  saints.  This  last  paper 
he  enclosed  in  an  earthen  pot,  which  was  placed, 
by  his  order,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in 
the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  in  the  distant  hope  of 
discovery  and  revenge.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  some  youths,  climbing  by  a  ladder  in 
search  of  pigeons  nests,  detected  the  fatal  se- 
cret ;  and,  as  Andronicus  felt  himself  touched 
and  bound  by  the  excommunication,  he  trem- 
bled on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  which  had  been 
so  treacherously  dug  under  his  feet  A  synod 
of  bishops  was  instantly  convened  to  debate 
this  important  question ;  the  rashness  of  these 
clandestine  anathemas  was  generally  condemn- 
ed ;  but  as  the  knot  could  be  untied  only  by 

b  For  the  anathema  in  the  pigeon's  nest,  »ee  Pachymer  (1.  ix,  c.  24), 
who  relates  the  general  history  of  Athanasius  (I.  viii,  c.  13-16,  20,  24, 
1.  x,  c.  27-29,  31-36, 1.  xi,  c.  1-3,  5-6,  1.  xiii,  c.  8,  10,  23,  35),  and  is 
followed  by  Nicephoras  Gregoras  (I.  vi,  c.  5, 1.  tii,  c.  1,  9),  who  in- 
duces the  second  retreat  of  this  second  Chrysostom. 
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CHAP,  the  same  hand,  as  that  hand  was  now  deprived 
^**IJ;  of  the  crosier,  it  appeared  that  this  posthumous 
decree  was  irrevocable  by  any  earthly  power. 
-  Some  faint  testimonies  .of  repentance  and  par- 
don were  extorted  from  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief; but  the  conscience  of  the  emperor  was 
still  wounded,  and  he  desired,  with  no  less  ar- 
dour than  Athanasius  himself,  the  restoration 
of  a  patriarch,  by  whom  alone  he  could  be 
healed.  At  the  dead  of  night,  a  monk  rudely 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  royal  bed-chamber, 
announcing  a  revelation  of  plague  and  famine, 
of  inundations  and  earthquakes.  Andronicus 
started  from  his  bed,  and  spent  the  night  in 
prayer,  till  he  felt,  or  thought  that  he  felt,  a 
slight  motion  of  the  earth.  The  emperor,  on 
foot,  led  the  bishops  and  monks  to  the  cell  of 
Athanasius,  and,  after  a  proper  resistance,  the 
saint,  from  whom  this  message  had  been  sent, 
consented  to  absolve  the  prince,,and  govern  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  Untamed  by  dis- 
grace, and  hardened  by  solitude,  the  shepherd 
was  again  odious  to  the  flock,  and  his  enemies 
contrived  a  singular,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  suc- 
cessful mode  of  revenge.  In  the  night  they 
stole  away  the  foot-stool,  or  foot-cloth,  of  his 
throne,  which  they  secretly  replaced  with  the 
decoration  of  a  satirical  picture.  The  emperor 
was  painted  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and 
Athanasius  leading  the  tractable  beast  to  the 
feet  of  Christ.  The  authors  of  the  libel  were 
detected  and  punished;  but  as  their  lives  had 
been  spared,  the  Christian  priest  in  sullen  indig- 
nation retired  to  his  cell ;  and  the  eyes  of  An- 
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dronicus,  which  had  been  opened  for  a  moment,  CHAP. 
were  again  closed  by  his  successor.  LXIII. 

If  this  transaction  be  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  important  of  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  I  can- 
not at  least  accuse  the  brevity  of  my  materials, 
since  I  reduce  into  some  few  pages  the  enorm- 
ous folios  of  Pachymer,'  Catacuzene,*1  and  -Ni- 
cephorus  Gregoras,'  who  have  composed  the 
prolix  and  languid  story  of  the  times.  The 
name  and  situation  of  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
cuzene  might  inspire  the  most  lively  curiosity. 
His  memorials  of  forty  years  extend  from  the 
revolt  of  the  younger  Andronicus  to  his  own 
abdication  of  the  empire;  and  it  is  observed, 
that,  like  Moses  and  Caesar  he  was  the  princi- 
pal actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 
But  in  this  eloquent  work  we  should  vainly 
seek  the  sincerity  of  an  hero  or  a  penitent.  Re- 
tired in  a  cloister  from  the  vices  and  passions 
of  the  world,  he  presents  not  a  confession,  but 
an  apology,  of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman. 
Instead  of  unfolding  the  true  counsels  and  cha- 
racters of  men,  he  displays  the  smooth  and 

e  Pacliymer,  in  seven  books,  377  folio  pages,  describes  the  first 
twenty-six  years  of  Andronicus  the  elder ;  and  marks  the  date  of  his 
composition  by  the  current  news  or  lie  of  the  day  (A.  D.  1308).  Either 
death  or  disgust  prevented  him  from  resuming  the  pen. 

"  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years  from  the  conclusion  of  Pachymer, 
Cantaru/eniis  takes  np  the  pen  ;  and  his  first  book  (c.  1-59,  p.  9-150) 
relates  the  civil  war,  and  the  eight  last  years  of  the  elder  Andronicus, 
The  ingenious  comparison  with  Moses  and  Caesar  is  fancied  by  his 
French  translator,  the  president  Cousin. 

e  Nicepliorus  Gregoras  more  briefly  includes  the  entire  life  and  rtign 
of  Andronicus  the  elder  (I.  vi.  c.  1,  p.  96^291).  This  »  the  part  of 
which  Cantacuzene  complains  as  a  false  and  malicious  representation 
of  his  conduct. 

VOL.    XI.  A  a 
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CHAP,  specious  surface  of  events,  highly  varnished  with 
LXIII.  his  own  praises  and  those  of  his  friends.    Their 
"motives  are  always  pure  ;  their  ends  always  le- 
gitimate; they  conspire  and  rebel  without  any 
views  of  interest ;  and  the  violence  which  they 
inflict  or  suffer,  is  celebrated  as  the  spontaneous 
effect  of  reason  and  virtue. 

After  the  example  of  the  first  of  the  Palaeo- 
the  \offi,  the  elder  Andronicus  associated  his  son 

elder  and        " 

younger  Michael  to  the  honours  of  the  purple,  and  from 
cuV°  tne  age  of  eighteen  to  his  premature  death,  that 
A.D.  1320.  prmce  was  acknowledged,  above  twenty-five 
years,  as  the  second  emperor  of  the  Greeks/  At 
the  head  of  an  army  he  excited  neither  the  fears 
of  the  enemy,  nor  the  jealousy  of  the  court: 
his  modesty  and  patience  were  never  tempted 
to  compute  the  years  of  his  father ;  nor  wa 
that  father  compelled  to  repent  of  his  liberality 
either  by  the  virtues  or  vices  of  his  son.  The 
son  of  Michael  was  named  Andronicus  from 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  early  favour  he  was 
introduced  by  that  nominal  resemblance.  The 
blossoms  of  wit  and  beauty  increased  the  fond- 
ness of  the  elder  Andronicus  ;  and,  with  the 
common  vanity  of  the  age,  he  expected  to  rea- 
lize in  the  second,  the  hope  which  had  been 
disappointed  in  the  first,  generation.  The  boy 
was  educated  in  the  palace  as  an  heir  and  a 

f  He  was  crowned  May  21,  1295,  and  died  October  12, 1320.  (Du- 
canjre,  Fam.  Byz.  p.  239).  His  brother  Theodore,  by  a  second  marriage, 
inherited  the  marquisatc  of  Montferrat,  apostatized  to  the  religion  and 
manners  of  the  Latins  (on  xai  yvw/un  x*i  *•»{-«  x«u  <r^»^t«T«,  x«u  yvtiiw  x»(* 
«*«  «ra<riv  tQeinv  A«TIV«C  n  axpai$v»c.  Nic.  Greg*  1.  fx,  c.  1),  and  founded 
a  dynasty  of  Italian  princes,  which  was  extinguished  A.  D.  1593  (Du- 
cangc.  Fam.  By*,  p.  249-253). 
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favourite;  and  in  the  oaths  and  acclamations  of  CHAP 
the  people,  the  august  triad  was  formed  by  the  J 
names  of  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson. 
But  the  younger  Andronicus  was  speedily  cor- 
rupted by  his  infant  greatness,  while  he  beheld 
with  puerile  impatience  the  double  obstacle 
that  hung,  and  might  long  hang,  over  his  rising 
ambition.  It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  or  to 
diffuse  happiness,  that  he  so  eagerly  aspired; 
wealth  and  impunity  were  in  his  eyes  the  most 
precious  attributes  of  a  monarch  ;  and  his  first 
indiscreet  demand  was  the  sovereignty  of  some 
rich  and  fertile  island,  where  he  might  lead  a  life 
of  independence  and  pleasure.  The  emperor 
was  offended  by  the  loud  and  frequent  intem- 
perance which  disturbed  his  capital :  the  sums 
which  his  parsimony  denied  were  supplied  by 
the  Genoese  usurers  of  Pera ;  and  the  oppres- 
sive debt,  which  consolidated  the  interest  of  a 
faction,  could  be  discharged  only  by  a  revolu- 
tion. A  beautiful  female,  a  matron  in  rank,  a 
prostitute  in  manners,  had  instructed  the  young- 
er Andronicus  in  the  rudiments  of  love ;  but  he 
had  reason  to  suspect  the  nocturnal  visits  of  a 
rival ;  and  a  stranger  passing  through  the  street 
was  pierced,  by  the  arrows  of  his  guards,  who 
were  placed  in  ambush  at  her  door.  That  stran- 
ger was  his  brother,  prince  Manuel,  who  lan- 
guished and  died  of  his  wound ;  and  the  em- 
peror Michael,  their  common  father,  whose 
health  was  in  a  declining  state,  expired  on  the 
eighth  day,  lamenting  the  loss  of  both  his  child- 
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CHAP,  ren.8     However  guiltless  in  his  intention,   the 

LXIII  • 

'^younger  Andronicus  might  impute  a  brother's 
and  a  father's  death  to  the  consequence  of  his 
own  vices ;  and  deep  was  the  sigh  of  thinking 
and  feeling  men,  when  they  perceived,  instead 
of  sorrow  and  repentance,"  his  ill-dissembled  joy 
on  the  removal  of  two  odious  competitors.  By 
these  melancholy  events,  and  the  increase  of 
his  disorders,  thernind  of  the  elder  emperor  was 
gradually  alienated;  and,  after  many  fruitless 
reproofs,  he  transferred  on  another  grandson* 
his  hopes  and  affection.  *The  change  was  an- 
nounced by  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  the  person  whom  he 
should  appoint  for  his  successor ;  and  the  ac- 
knowledged heir,  after  a  repetition  of  insults 
and  complaints,  was  exposed  to  the  indignity 
of  a  public  trial.  Before  the  sentence,  which 
would  probably  have  condemned  him  to  a  dun- 
geon or  a  cell,  the  emperor  was  informed  that 
the  palace  courts  were  filled  with  the  armed 
followers  of  his  grandson;  the  judgment  was 
softened  to  a  treaty  of  reconciliation ;  and  the 
triumphant  escape  of  the  prince  encouraged  the 
ardour  of  the  younger  faction. 

Yet  the  capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  senate, 
adhered  to  the  person,  or  at  least  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  old  emperor ;  and  it  was  only  in 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Nicephoms  Gregoras  (1.  viii,  c.  1)  for  the 
knowledge  of  this  tragic  adventure:  whileCantacuzenemore  discreet- 
ly conceals  the  vices  of  Andronicus  the  younger,  of  which  he  was  the 
witness,  and  perhaps  the  associate  (1.  i,  c.  1,  &c), 

h  His  destined  heir  was  Michael  Catharus,  the  bastard  of  Constan- 
tino, his  second  son.  In  this  project  of  excluding  his  grandson  An- 
dronicHS,  Nicephoms  Gregoras  (1.  viii,  c.  3)  agrees  with  Cantacuzcne 
(I.  i,  c.  1,  2> 
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the  provinces,  by  flight,  and  revolt,  and  foreign  CHAP. 
succour,  that  the  malecontents  could  hope  to  Lx"i 
vindicate  their  cause  and  subvert  his  throne.  'r 

rpu  .  Inree  ci- 

Ihe  soul  of  the  enterprise  was  the  great  domes-  vil  war» 
tic  John  Cantacuzene:  the  sally  from  Constan- 
tinople  is  the  first  date  of  his  actions  and  me-  J 
morials ;  and  if  his  own  pen  be  most  descrip- 
tiye  of  his  patriotism,  an  unfriendly  historian  May  24. 
has  not  refused  to  celebrate  the  zeal  and  abi- 
lity which  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  the 
young  emperor.  That  prince  escaped  from  the 
capital  under  the  pretence  of  hunting ;  erected 
his  standard  at  Adrianople  ;  and,  in  a  few  days, 
assembled  fifty  thousand  horse  and  foot,  whom 
neither  honour  nor  duty  could  have  armed  a- 
gainst  the  barbarians.  Such  a  force  might  have 
saved  or  commanded  the  empire;  but  their 
counsels  were  discordant,  their  motions  were 
slow  and  doubtful,  and  their  progress  was 
checked  by  intrigue  and  negociation.  The 
quarrel  of  the  two  Andronici  was  protracted, 
and  suspended,  and  renewed,  during  a  ruinous 
period  of  seven  years.  In  the  first  treaty,  the 
relics  of  the  Greek  empire  were  divided ;  Con- 
stantinople, Thessalonica,  arid  the  islands,  were 
left  to  the  elder,  while  the  younger  acquired  the 
sovereignty  of  the  greatest  part  of  Thrace,  from 
Phillippi  to  theByzantine  limits.  By  the  second 
treatv,  he  stipulated  the  payment  of  his  troops,  Corewti-1 

* '  *  ,  .  .  on  or  the 

his  immediate  coronation,  and  an  adequate  snare  younger 
of  the  power  and  revenue  of  the  state.     The  cuns>ro 
third  civil  war  was  terminated  by  the  surprise  £»• •***• 
of  Constantinople,  the  final  retreat  of  the  old 
emperor,  and  the  sole  reign  of  his  victorious 
grandson.     The  reasons  of  this  delay  may  be 
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CHAP,  found  in  the  characters  of  the  men  and  of  the 
LXIII.  times.  When  the  heir  of  the  monarchy  first 
'pleaded  his  wrongs  and  his  apprehensions,  he 
was  heard  with  pity  and  applause ;  and  his  ad- 
herents repeated  on  all  sides  the  inconsistent 
promise,  that  he  would  increase  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  and  alleviate  the  burthens  of  the  people. 
The  grievances  of  forty  years  were  mingled  in 
his  revolt ;  and  the  rising  generation  was  fati- 
gued by  the  endless  prospect  of  a  reign,  whose 
favourites  and  maxims  were  of  other  times. 
The  youth  of  Andronicus  had  been  without 
spirit,  his  age  was  without  reverence:  his  taxes 
produced  an  annual  revenue  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  yet  the  richest  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  Christendom  was  incapable  of  main- 
taining three  thousand  horse  and  twenty  gal- 
lies,  to  resist  the  destructive  progress  of  the 
Turks.1  "  How  different,"  said  the  younger 
Andronicus,  "  is  my  situation  from  that  of  the 
"  son  of  Philip !  Alexander  might  complain, 
"  that  his  father  would  leave  him  nothing  to 
"  conquer :  alas !  my  grandsire  will  leave  me 
"  nothing  to  lose."  But  the  Greeks  were  soon 
admonished,  that  the  public  disorders  could  not 
be  healed  by  a  civil  war;  and  that  their  young 
favourite  was  not  destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  a 
falling  empire.  On  the  first  repulse,  his  party 
was  broken  by  his  own  levity,  their  intestine 
discord,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ancient  court, 

1  See  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  1.  viii,  c.  6.  The  younger  Andronicu» 
complained,  that  in  four  years  and  four  months,  a  large  sum  of  350,000 
byzants  of  gold  was  due  to  him  for  the  expenccs  of  his  household  (Can- 
tacuzen.  1.  i,  c.  48).  Yet  he  would  have  remitted  the  debt,  if  he  might 
have  been  allowed  to  squeeze  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
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which  tempted  each  malecontent  to  desert  or  CHAP. 
betray  the  cause  of  rebellion.  Androriicus  the 
younger  was  touched  with  remorse,  or  fatigued 
with  business,  or  deceived  by  negociation  :  plea- 
sure rather  than  power  was  his  aim ;  and  the 
license  of  maintaining  a  thousand  hounds,  a 
thousand  hawks,  and  a  thousand  huntsmen, 
was  sufficient  to  sully  his  fame  and  disarm  his 
ambition. 

Let  us  now  survey  the  catastrophe  of  this 

,  i  */.  .  Androm- 

ousy  plot,  and  the  final  situation  of  the  prin-  cus  abdi- 
cipal  actors. k     The  age  of  Andronicus  was  con-  govern-' 
sumed  in  civil  discord;  and,  amidst  the  events  ""/J 
of  war  and  treaty,   his  power  and  reputation  Ma* 24 
continually  decayed,  till  the  fatal  night  in  which 
Ihe  gates  of  the  city  and  palace  were  opened 
without  resistance  to  his  grandson.     His  prin- 
cipal commander  scorned  the  repeated  warn- 
ings of  danger ;  and  retiring   to   rest  in   the 
vain    security    of   ignorance,    abandoned    the  * 
feeble  monarch,  with  some  priests  and  pages, 
to   the   terrors    of  a   sleepless    night.     These 
terrors  were  quickly  realized   by  the  hostile 
shouts,  which  proclaimed  the  titles  and  victory 
of  Andronicus  the  younger ;  and  {he  aged  em- 
peror, falling  prostrate  before  an  image  of  the 
virgins,  dispatched  a  suppliant  message  to  resign 
the  sceptre,  and  to  obtain  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror.     The  answer  of  his  grandson 
was  decent  and   pious ;  at  the  prayer  of  his 
friends,  the  younger  Andronicus  assumed  the 

k  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Nicepboms  Gregorai,  who  is  remarka- 
bly exact.  It  is  proved  that  Cantacuzene  has  mistaken  the  date*  of 
his  own  actions,  or  rather  that  his  text  has  been  corrupted  by  ignorant 
transcribers. 
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CHAP.  Sole  administration ;  but  the  elder  still  enjoy- 
^,,",,ed  the  name  and  pre-eminence  of  the  first  em- 
peror, the  use  of  the  great  palace,  and  a  pen- 
sion of  twenty-four  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
one  half  of  which  was  assigned  on  the  royal 
treasury,  and  the  other  on  the  fishery  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  this  impotence  was  soon  ex- 
posed to  contempt  and  oblivion;  the  vast  si- 
lence of  the  palace  was  disturbed  only  by  the 
cattle  and  poultry  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
roved  with  impunity  through  the  solitary  courts ; 
and  a  reduced  allowance  of  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold1  was  all  that  he  could  ask,  and  more 
than  he  could  hope.  His  calamities  were  embit- 
tered by  the  gradual  extinction  of  sight;  his  con- 
finement was  rendered  each  day  more  rigorous; 
and  during  the  absence  and  sickness  of  his  grand- 
son, his  inhuman  keepers,  by  the  threats  of 
instant  death,  compelled  him  to  exchange  the 
*,  purple  for  the  monastic  habit  and  profession. 
The  monk  Antony  had  renounced  the  pomp  of 
the  world :  yet  he  had  occasion  for  a  course  fur 
in  the  winter  season,  and  as  wine  was  forbidden 
by  his  confessor,  and  water  by  his  physician,  the 
sherbet  of  Egypt  was  his  common  drink.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  the  late  emperor 
could  procure  three  or  four  pieces  to  satisfy 
these  simple  wants;  and  if  he  bestowed  the 
gold  to  relieve  the  more  painful  distress  of  a 
friend,  the  sacrifice  is  of  some  weight  in  the 
scale  of  humanity  and  religion.  Four  years 

1  I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  24,000  pieces  of  Cantacuzene 
(1.  ii,  c.  1),  with  the  10,000  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1.  ix,  c.  2);  the 
one  of  whom  wished  to  soften,  the  other  to  magnify  the  hardships  of 
the  old  emperor.  ' 
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after  his  abdication,  Andronicus  or  Antony  ex-  CHAP. 
pired  in  a  cell,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age:    and   the  last  strain  of  adulation  could 
only  promise  a  more  splendid  crown  of  glory  in 
heaven  than  he  had  enjoyed  upon  earth."1 

Nor  was  the  reign  of  the  younger  more  glori- 
ous  or  fortunate  than  that  of  the  elder,  Andro-  c™  Jh|; 
nicus."     He  gathered  the  fruits  of  ambition ;  A-D-  "28, 
but  the  taste  was  transient  and  bitter:  in  the  AD* mi, 
supreme  station  he  lost  the  remains  of  his  early  Junela- 
popularity,  and  the  defects  of  his  character  be- 
came still  more  conscious  to  the  world.     The 
public  reproach  urged  him  to  march  in  person 
against  the  Turks  ;  nor  did  his. courage  fail  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  but  a  defeat  and  a  wound 
were  the  only  trophies  of  his  expedition  in  Asia, 
which  confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  Otto- 
man monarchy.     The  abuses  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment attained  their  full  maturity  and  per- 
fection ;  his  neglect  of  forms,  and  the  confu- 
sion of  national  dresses,  are  deplored  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  fatal  symptoms  of  the  decay  of 
the  empire.     Andronicus  was  old  before   his 
time :  the  intemperance  of  youth  had  accelerat- 
ed the  infirmities  of  age ;  and  after  being  res- 
cued from  a  dangerous  malady  by  nature,  or 
physic,  or  the  virgin,  he  was  snatched  away  be 
fore  he  had  accomplished  his  forty-fifth  year. 

m  See  Nicephoras  Gregoras  (1.  ix,  6,  7,  8,  10, 14, 1.  x,  c.  !)•  The 
historian  had  tasted  of  the  prosperity,  and  shared  the  retreat  of  his  be- 
nefactor ;  and  that  friendship  which  "  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the 
"  cell,"  should  not  lightly  be  accused  as  "  a  hireling,  a  prostitute  to 
praise." 

*  The  sole  reign  of  Andronicus  the  younger  is  described  by  Ca»U- 
ciuene  (I.  ii,  c.  1-40,  p.  191-339)  and  Nicephom  Gregoras  (1.  ix,  e.  T- 
l.xi,  c.  11,  p.  262-3611. 
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CHAP.  He  was  twice  married  ;  and  as  the  progress  of 
LXIII.  ^ne  Latms  in  arms  and  arts  had  softened  the 
His  two    prejudices  of  the  Byzantine  court,  his  two  wives 
wives.      Were  chosen  in  the  princely  houses  of  Germany 
and  Italy.     The  first,  Agnes  at  home,  Irene  in 
Greece,  was  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick.    Her  father0  was  a  petty  lordp   in  the 
poor  and  savage  regions  of  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny ;q  yet  he  derived  some  revenue  from  his  sil- 
ver mines  ;r  and  his  family  is  celebrated  by  the 

0  Agnes,  or  Irene,  was  the  daughter  of  duke  Henry  the  wonderful, 
the  chief  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  the  fourth  in  descent  from 
the  famous  Henry  the  lion,  doke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  con- 
queror of  the  Sclavi  on  the  Baltic  coast.  Her  brother  Henry  was 
surnamed  the  Greek  from  his  two  journies  into  the  East ;  but  these 
journies  were  subsequent  to  his  sister's  marriage;  and  I  am  ignorant 
how  Agnes  was  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  recommended 
to  the  Byzantine  court  (Rimius,  Memoirs  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
p.  126-1S7). 

p  Henry  the  wonderful  was  the  founder  of  the  branch  of  Gruben- 
hagen, extinct  in  the  year  1696  (Rimius,  p.  287).  He  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Wolfenbnttel,  and  possessed  no  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the 
allodial  estates  of  Brunswick  and  Limeburgh,  which  the  Guelph  fami- 
ly had  saved  from  the  confiscation  of  their  great  fiefs.  The  frequent 
partitions  among  brothers  had  almost  ruined  the  princely  houses  of 
Germany,  till  that  just,  but  pernicious  law,  was  slowly  superseded  by 
the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  principality  of  Grulenhagen,  one 
of  the  last  remains  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  is  a  woody,  mountainous, 
a«d  barren  tract  (Busching's  Geography,  vol.  vi,  p.  270-286.  English 
translation). 

q  The  royal  author  of  the  Memoires  of  Brandenburgh  will  teach  us 
how  justly,  in  a  much  later  period,  the  north  of  Germany  deserved  the 
epithets  of  poor  and  barbarous  (Essai  snr  les  Mceuers,  &c).  In  the 
year  1306,  in  the  woods  of  Luneburgh,  some  wild  people  of  the  Vened 
race  were  allowed  to  bury  alive  their  infirm  and  tiselesss  parents 
(Rimins,  p.  136). 

*  The  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that  Germany  was  destitute  of  the  preci- 
ous metals,  must  be  taken,  even  in  his  own  time,  with  some  limitation 
(Germania,  c.  5,  Anna),  xi,  20).  According  to  Spener  (Hist.  Germa- 
nic Pragmatica,  torn,  f,  p.  351),  Argentifadinae  in  Hercyniis  montibus, 
imperantt-  Othone  magno  (A.  D.  068)  priuium  apertae,  largam  etiam 
opes  augendi  dederunt  co plain  :  but  Rimius  (p.  258,  259)  defers  till 
the  year  1016  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of  Grubenhagen  or  tie 

Upper 
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Greeks  as  the  most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  OHM-. 
Teutonic  name/  After  the  death  of  this  child-  1Am 
less  princess,  Andronicus  sought  in  marriage 
Jane,  the  sister  of  the  count  of  Savoy,1  and  his 
suit  was  preferred  to  that  of  the  French  kin^.u 
The  count  respected  in  his  sister  the  superior 
majesty  of  a  Roman  empress;  her  retinue  was 
composed  of  knights  and  ladies  ;  she  was  rege- 
nerated and  crowned  in  St.  Sophia,  under  the 
more  orthodox  appellation  of  Anne ;  arid  at  the 
nuptial  feast,  the  Greeks  and  Italians  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  martial  exercises  of  tilts  and 
tournaments. 

The  empress  Arine  of  Savoy  survived  her  ?''«"  of 

11       11-  T  i      T-»  i      i  *  John  Pal* 

husband;  their  son,  John  .ralaeologus,  was  left  a-oiogns, 

<in  orphan  and  an  emperor,  in  the  ninth  year  of  j,,nc  5.  ' 
his  age;  and  his  weakness  was  protected  by  pimune1' 
the  first  and  most  deserving  of  the  Greeks.  The  °f  John 

..  Cantacu- 

long  and  cordial  friendship  of  his  father  for  John 
Cantacuzene  is  alike  honourable  to  the  prince 
and  the  subject.  It  had  been  formed  amidst 
the  pleasures  of  their  youth ;  their  families  were 

Upper  Hartz,  which  were  productive  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  which  still  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick. 

*  Cantacuzene  has  given  a  most  honourable  testimony,  nv  J  tx  rip/*a»«* 
aim  Qvyarvp  Juno?  »TI  |UTpu£m*  (the  modern  Greeks  employ  the  »?  for  the 
>,  and  the  pit  for  the  (3,  and  the  whole  will  read  in  the  Italian  idiom 
di  Brunzuic),  fa  trap'  avroic  «n<f>avi{-aTb,  xat  \afjnrftrnn  vairttf  tat  C'UK^C- 
>tfc  uw£p|3aXXcvT<i{  ru  ytvus.  The  praise  is  ju»t  iu  iUelf,  and  pleating  to 
an  English  ear. 

1  Anne  or  Jane,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Amedee  the  great, by  a 
second  marriage,  and  half-sister  of  his  successor  Edward  count  of  Sa- 
voy (Anderson's  Tables,  p.  650).  See  Cantacuzene  (1.  i,  c.  40-42). 

u  That  king,  if  the  fact  be  true,  must  have  been  Charles  the  fair, 
who  in  five  years  (1321-132C)  was  married  to  three  wives  (Anderson,  p. 
628).  Anne  of  Savoy  arrived  at  Constantinople  in  February  1326. 
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CHAP,  almost  equally  noble  ;x  and  the  recent  lustre  of 
LXIII.  fae  purple  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
"energy  of  a  private  education.  We  have  seen 
that  the  young  emperor  was  saved  by  Cantacu- 
zene  from  the  power  of  his  grandfather;  and 
after  six  years  of  civil  war,  the  same  favourite 
brought  him  back  in  triumph  to  the  palace  of 
Constantinople.  Under  the  reign  of  Androni- 
cus  the  younger,  the  great  domestic  ruled  the 
emperor  and  the  empire;  and  it  was  by  his  va- 
lour and  conduct  that  the  Isle  of  Lesbos  and 
the  principality  of  ^Etolia  were  restored  to  their 
ancient  allegiance.  His  enemies  confess,  that, 
among  the  public  robbers,  Cantacuzene  alone 
was  moderate  and  abstemious ;  and  the  free  and 
voluntary  account  which  he  produces  of  his  own 
wealth5  may  sustain  the  presumption  that  it  was 
devolved  by  inheritance,  and  not  accumulated 
by  rapine.  He  does  not  indeed  specify  the  va- 
lue of  his  money,  plate,  and  jewels ;  yet,  after 
a  voluntary  gift  of  two  hundred  vases  of  silver, 
after  much  had  been  secreted  by  his  friends  and 
plundered  by  his  foes,  his  forfeit  treasures  were 
sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of  seventy 
gallies.  He  does  not  measure  the  size  and 
number  of  his  estates;  but  his  granaries  were 
heaped  with  an  incredible  store  of  wheat  and 
barley ;  and  the  labour  of  a  thousand  yoke  of 
oxen  might  cultivate,  according  to  the  practice 

*  The   noble  race  of  the  Cantacnzeni  (illustrious  from  the  eleventh 
century  in   the   Byzantine  annals)  was  drawn  from  the  Paladin*  of 
France,  the  heroes  of  those  romances  which  in  the  thirteenth  century 
were  translated  and  read  by  the  Greeks  (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p 
268) 

'  See  Cantacuxene  (1.  iii,  c.  24,  80,  36). 
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of  antiquity,  about  sixty-two  thousand  five  hun-  rHAH 
dred  acres  of  arable  land/  His  pastures  were  Lxm- 
stocked  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  brood" 
mares,  two  hundred  camels,  three  hundred 
mules,  five  hundred  asses,  five  thousand  horned 
cattle,  fifty  thousand  hogs,  and  seventy  thou- 
sand sheep  ;*  a  precious  record  of  rural  opulence 
in  the  last  period  of  the  empire,  and  in  a  land, 
most  probably  in  Thrace,  so  repeatedly  wasted 
by  foreign  and  domestic  hostility.  The  favour 
of  Cantacuzene  was  above  his  fortune.  In  the 
moments  of  familiarity,  in  the  hour  of  sickness, 
the  emperor  was  desirous  to  level  the  distance 
between  them,  and  pressed  his  friend  to  accept 
the  diadem  and  purple.  The  virtue  of  the  great 


domestic,  which  is  attested  by  his  own  pen,  re-  the  «»- 
sisted  the  dangerous  proposal;  but  the  last  tes- 
tament of  Andronicus  the  younger  named  him 
the  guardian  of  his  son,  and  the  regent  of  the 
empire. 

Had  the  regent  found  a  suitable  return  of  „ 

...  111  Hisrejren- 

obedience  and   gratitude,    perhaps   he  would  cy  is  at- 
have  acted  with  pure  and  zealous  fidelity  in  the  UJjSu, 
service  of  his  pupil.k     A  guard  of  five  hundred 

*  Saserna,  in  Gaul,  and  Columclla,  in  Italy  or  Spain,  allow  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  two  drivers,  and  six  labourer!,  for  two  hundred  jugera  (126 
English  acres)  of  arable  land,  and  three  more  men  mu»t  be  added  if 
there  be  much  underwood  (Columella  de  Re  Kustici,  1.  ii,  c.  IS,  p. 
441,  edit.  Gesner). 

»  In  thit  enumeration  (1.  iii,  c.  SO),  the  French  translation  of  the  pre- 
lideut  Cousin  is  blotted  with  three  palpable  and  essential  errors.  1. 
He  omits  the  1000  yoke  of  working  oxen.  2.  He  interprets  the  warm- 
*«Mrnn  wpo;  3fi?xiXia;t  by  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.  3.  He  confounds 
myriads  with  chiliads,  and  gives  Cantacuzene  no  more  than  5000  hogi. 
Put  not  your  trust  in  translations  ! 

b  See  the  regency  and  reign  of  John  Cantacucenus,  and  the  whole 
progress  of  the  civil  war,  in  his  own  history  (1.  iii,  c.  1-100,  p.  34$. 
700),  and  in  that  of  Nicephoru*  Gregoras  (1.  xii,  c.  1-1.  XT,  c.  9,  p. 
353-402). 
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CHAP,  soldiers  watched  over  his  person  and  the  pa- 
LXIIL  lace ;  the  funeral  of  the  late  emperor  was  de- 
cently performed ;  the  capital  was  silent  and 
submissive;    and  five  hundred   letters  which 
Cantacuzene  despatched  in  the  first  month,  in- 
formed the  provinces  of  their  loss  and  their 
duty.     The  prospect  of  a  tranquil  minority  was 
by  Apo-    Blasted  by  the  great  duke  or  admiral  Apocau- 
caucus ;    cus ;  and  to  exaggerate  his  perfidy,  the  impe- 
rial historian  is  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  im- 
prudence, in  raising  him  to  that  office  against 
the  advice  of  his  more  sagacious  sovereign.  Bold 
and  subtle,  rapacious  and  profuse,  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  Apocaucus  were  by  turns  sub- 
servient to  each  other;  and  his  talents  were  ap- 
plied  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.     His  arro- 
gance was  heightened  by  the  command  of  a  na- 
val force  and  an  impregnable  castle,  and  under 
the  mask  of  oaths  and  flattery  he  secretly  con- 
by  the      spired    against   his    benefactor.      The   female 
SUTof    cour^  of  the  empress  was  bribed  and  directed  : 
Savoy  3     he  encouraged  Anne  of  Savoy  to  assert,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  tutelage  of  her  son;  the  love 
of  power  was  disguised  by  the  anxiety  of  mater- 
nal tenderness;  and  the  founder  of  the  Palaeo- 
logi  had  instructed  his  posterity  to  dread  the 
by  the  pa.  example  of  a  perfidious  guardian.     The  patri- 
arcl\  John  of  Apri  was  a  proud  and  feeble  old 
man,  encompassed  by  a  numerous  and  hungry 
kindred.     He  produced  an  obsolete  epistle  of 
Andronicus,  which  bequeathed  the  prince  and 
people  to  his  pious  care :  the  fate  of  his  prede- 
cessor Arsenius  prompted  him  to  prevent,  rather 
than  punish,  the  crimes  of  an  usurper;  and  Apo- 
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caucus  smiled  at  the  success  of  his  own  flattery,  CHAP. 
when  he  beheld  the  Byzantine  priest  assuming  J 
the  state  and  temporal  claims  of  the  Roman 
pontiff."  Between  three  persons  so  different  in 
their  situation  and  character,  a  private  league 
was  concluded  ;  a  shadow  of  authority  was  re- 
stored to  the  senate;  and  the  people  was  tempt- 
ed by  the  name  of  freedom.  By  this  powerful 
confederacy,  the  great  domestic  was  assaulted 
at  first  with  clandestine,  at  length  with  open, 
arms.  His  prerogatives  were  disputed ;  his 
opinion  slighted ;  his  friends  persecuted ;  and 
his  safety  was  threatened  both  in  the  camp  and 
city.  In  his  absence  on  the  public  service,  he 
was  accused  of  treason ;  proscribed  as  an  ene- 
my of  the  church  and  state;  and  delivered,  with 
all  his  adherents,  to  the  sword  of  justice,  the 
vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the 
devil :  his  fortunes  were  confiscated  ;  his  aged 
mother  was  cast  into  prison;  all  his  past  ser- 
vices were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  he  was  driven 
by  injustice  to  perpetrate  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  accused/  From  the  review  of  his  preced- 
ing conduct,  Cantacuzene  appears  to  have  been 
guiltless  of  any  treasonable  designs ;  and  the 
only  suspicion  of  his  innocence  must  arise  from 

c  He  assumed  the  royal  privilege  of  red  shoes  or  buikins ;  placed  OB 
his  head  a  mitre  of  silk,  and  gold  ;  subscribed  his  epistles  with  hyacinth 
or  green  ink,  and  claimed  for  the  new,  whatever  Constantine  had  giveii 
to  the  ancient,  Rome  (Castacuzen.  1.  iii,  c.  36.  Nic.  Gregorai,  I.  xiv, 
e.  3). 

d  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xii,  c.  6)  confesses  the  innocence  and  virtues  of 
Cantacuaene,  the  guilt  and  flagitious  vices  of  Apocaucus ;  nor  does 
he  dissemble  the  motive  of  his  personal  and  religious  enmity  to  the 
former ;  m»i  J«uwona»  aXX»»,  «m»t  o  wpawaT*  -me  r*>  i* 
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CHAP,  the  vehemence  of  his  protestations,  and  the 

T  v  T  IT 

w  sublime  purity  which  he  ascribes  to  his  own 
virtue.  While  the  empress  and  the  patriarch 
still  affected  the  appearances  of  harmony,  he 
repeatedly  solicited  the  permission  of  retiring 
to  a  private,  and  even  a  monastic,  life.  After 
he  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy,  it  was  his 
fervent  wish  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  emperor,  and  to  receive  without  a  mur- 
mur the  stroke  of  the  executioner  ;  it  was  not 
without  reluctance  that  he  listened  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  which  inculcated  the  sacred  duty  of 
saving  his  family  and  friends,  and  proved  that 
he  could  only  save  them  by  drawing  the  sword 
and  assuming  the  imperial  title. 

Cantacu-  In  the  strong  city  of  Demotica,  his  peculiar 
domain,  the  emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  was 
invested  with  the  purple  buskins  :  his  right-leg 

Oct.  26.  Was  clothed  by  his  noble  kinsmen,  the  left  by 
the  Latin  chiefs,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  order 
of  knighthood.  But  even  in  this  act  of  revolt, 
he  was  still  studious  of  loyalty ;  and  the  titles 
of  John  Palaeologus  and  Anne  of  Savoy  were 
proclaimed  before  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
wife  Irene.  Such  vain  ceremony  is  a  thin  dis- 
guise of  rebellion,  nor  are  there  perhaps  any 
personal  wrongs  that  can  authorise  a  subject  to 
take  arms  against  his  sovereign ;  but  the  want 
of  preparation  and  success  may  confirm  the  as- 
surance of  the  usurper,  that  this  decisive  step 
was  the  effect  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice. 
Constantinople  adhered  to  the  young  emperor: 
the  king  of  Bulgaria  was  invited  to  the  relief  of 
Adrianople :  the  principal  cities  of  Thrace  and 
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Macedonia,  after  some  hesitation,  renounced  CHAP. 
their  obedience  to  the  great  domestic;  and  the ™!"'. 
leaders  of  the  troops  and  the  provinces  were  in- 
duced, by  their  private  interest,  to  prefer  the 
loose  dominion  of  a  woman  and  a  priest.  The 
army  of  Cantacuzene,  in  sixteen  divisions,  was 
stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Melas  to  tempt  or 
intimidate  the  capital  :  it  was  dispersed  by 
treachery  or  fear ;  and  the  officers,  more  esp'e- 
cially  the  mercenary  Latins,  accepted  the  bribes, 
and  embraced  the  service,  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  After  this  loss,  the  rebel  emperor  (he 
fluctuated  between  the  two  characters)  took  the 
road  of  Thessalonica  with  a  chosen  remnant; 
but  he  fai«ed  in  his  enterprise  on  that  important 
place;  and  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  great 
duke,  his  enemy  Apocaucus,  at  the  head  of  a 
superior  power  by  sea  and  land.  Driven  from 
the  coast,  in  his  march,  or  rather  flight,  into 
the  mountains  of  Servia,  Cantacuzene  assem- 
bled his  troops  to  scrutinize  those  who  were 
worthy  and  willing  to  accompany  his  broken 
fortunes.  A  base  majority  bowed  and  retired  ; 
and  his  trusty  band  was  diminished  to  two 
thousand,  and  at  last  to  five  hundred,  volun- 
teers. The  cral,°  or  despot  of  the  Servians, 

'  The  princes  of  Servia  (Ducange,  Famil.  Dalmatic*,  &e.  2,  3,  4, 
9)  were  styled  despots  in  Greek,  and  cral  in  their  native  idiom  (Du- 
range,  Gloss.  Gnec.  p.  751).  That  title,  the  equivalent  of  king,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  Sclavonic  origin,  from  whence  it  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  Hungarians,  the  modern  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  Turks  (Leuncla- 
vius,  Pandect.  Turc.  p.  422),  who  reserves  the  name  of  Padishah  for 
the  emperor.  To  obtain  the  latter  instead  of  the  former^  the  ambi- 
tion  of  the  French  at  Constantinople  (Avertissement  *  PHistoire  dc 
Timur  Bee.  p.  39). 

VOL.    XI.  «  l> 
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SHAP.  received   him  with  generous   hospitality ;  but 

.,'„  the  ally  was  insensibly  degraded  to  a  suppliant, 

an  hostage,  a  captive;  and,  in  this  miserable 
dependence,  he  waited  at  the  door  of  the  bar- 
barian, who  could  dispose  of  the  life  and  liber- 
ty of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  most  tempting 
offers  could  not  persuade  the  cral  to  violate  his 
trust  ;  but  he  soon  inclined  to  the  stronger 
side;  and  his  friend  was  dismissed  without 
injury  to  a  new  vicissitude  of  hopes  and  perils. 
The  civil  Near  six  years  the  flame  of  discord  burnt  with 

war, 

A.n.1341  various  success  and  unabated  rage;  the  cities 
were  distracted  by  the  faction  of  the  nobles  and 
plebeians:  the  Cantacuzeni  and  Palseologi;  and 
the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  and  the  Turks, 
were  invoked  on  both  sides  as  the  instruments 
of  private  ambition  and  the  common  ruin.  The 
regent  deplored  the  calamities,  of  which  he  was 
the  author  and  victim:  and  his  own  experience 
might  dictate  a  just  and  lively  remark  on  the 
different  nature  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  "  The 
"  former,"  said  he,  "  is  the  external  warmth  of 
"  summer,  always  tolerable,  and  often  benefi- 
"  cial ;  the  latter  is  the  deadly  heat  of  a  fever, 
"  which  consumes  without  a  remedy  the  vitals 
"  of  the  constitution."' 
,  The  introduction  of  barbarians  and  savages 

Victory  of 

Cautacu-  into  the  contests  of  civilized  nations  is  a  mea- 
sure pregnant  with  shame  and  mischief;  which 
the  interest  of  the  moment  may  compel,  but 
which  is  reprobated  by  the  best  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  reason.  It  is  the  practice  of  both 

f  Nic.  Gregoras,  1.  12,  c.  14.    It  is  surprising  that  Cantacuzene  has 
not  inserted  this  just  and  lively  image  in  his  own  writings. 
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sides  to  accuse  their  enemies  of  the  guilt  of  the  CHAP 
first  alliances;  and  those  who  fail  in  their  ne- 
gociations  are  loudest  in  their  censure  of  the 
example  which  they  envy,  and  would  gladly 
imitate.  The  Turks  of  Asia  were  less  barbar- 
ous perhaps  than  the  shepherds  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia;  but  their  religion  rendered  them  the 
implacable  foes  of  Rome  and  Christianity.  To 
acquire  the  friendship  of  their  emirs,  the  two 
factions  vied  with  each  other  in  baseness  and 
profusion :  the  dexterity  of  Cantacuzene  obtain- 
ed the  preference ;  but  the  succour  and  victory 
were  dearly  purchased  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  an  infidel,  the  captivity  of  many 
thousand  Christians,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Ottomans  into  Europe,  the  last  and  fatal  stroke 
in  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  inclining 
scale  was  decided  in  his  favour  by  the  death  of 
Apocaucus,  the  just,  though  singular,  retribution 
of  his  crimes.  A  crowd  of  nobles  or  plebeians, 
whom  he  feared  or  hated,  had  been  seized  by 
his  orders  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces; 
and  the  old  palace  of  Constantine  was  assigned 
for  the  place  of  their  confinement.  Some  alte- 
rations in  raising  the  walls,  and  narrowing  the 
cells,  had  been  ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent 
their  escape,  and  aggravate  their  misery ;  and 
the  work  was  incessantly  pressed  by  the  daily 
visits  of  the  tyrant.  His  guards  watched  at  the 
gate;  and  as  he  stood  in  the  inner  court  to 
overlook  the  architects,  without  fear  or  suspi- 
oion,  he  was  assaulted  and  laid  breathless  on 
the  ground,  by  two  resolute  prisoners  of  the 
ub2 
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CHAP.  Palaeologian  race,*  who  were  armed  with  sticks, 
^*"L^  and  animated  by  despair.  On  the  rumour  of 
revenge  and  liberty,  the  captive  multitude  broke 
their  fetters,  fortified  their  prison,  and  exposed 
from  the  battlements  the  tyrant's  head,  presum- 
ing on  the  favour  of  the  people  and  the  clemen- 
cy of  the  empress.  Anne  of  Savoy  might  re- 
joice in  the  fall  of  an  haughty  and  ambitious 
minister ;  but  while  she  delayed  to  resolve  or  to 
act,  the  populace,  more  especially  the  mariners, 
were  excited  by  the  widow  of  the  great  duke 
to  a  sedition,  an  assault,  and  a  massacre.  The 
prisoners  (of  whom  the  far  greater  part  were 
guiltless  or  inglorious  of  the  deed)  escaping  to 
a  neighbouring  church,  they  were  slaughtered 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  and  in  his  death  the 
monster  was  not  less  bloody  and  venomous 
than  in  his  life.  Yet  his  talents  alone  upheld 
the  cause  of  the  young  emperor ;  and  his  sur- 
viving associates,  suspicious  of  each  other,  a- 
bandoned  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  rejected 
the  fairest  terms  of  accommodation.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dispute,  the  empress  felt  and 
complained,  that  she  was  deceived  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Cantacuzene:  the  patriarch  was  employ- 
ed to  preach  against  the  forgiveness  of  injuries; 
and  her  promise  of  immortal  hatred  was  sealed 
by  an  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion.* But  Anne  soon  learned  to  hate  without 

*  The  two  avengers  were  both  Palaeologi,  who  might  resent,  with 
royal  indignation,  the  shame  of  their  chains.  The  tragedy  of  Apo- 
caucns  may  deserve  a  peculiar  reference  to  Cantacuiene  (1.  iii,  c.  86) 
and  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xiv,  c.  10). 

h  Cantacuzene  accuses  the  patriarch,  and  spares  the  empress,  the 
mother  of  his  sovereign  (1.  iii,  33,  34),  against  whom  Nic.  Gregoras  ex- 
presses 
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a  teacher :  she  beheld  the  misfortunes  of  the  CHAP 
empire  with  the  indifference  of  a  stranger ;  her  .i*"!'~ 
jealousy  was  exasperated  by  the  competition 
of  a  rival  empress  ;  and  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  a  more  yielding  temper,  she  threatened  the 
patriarch  to  convene  a  synod,  and  degrade  him 
from  his  office.  Their  incapacity  and  discord 
would  have  afforded  the  most  decisive  advan- 
tage ;  but  the  civil  war  was  protracted  by  the 
weakness  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  moderation 
of  Cantacuzene  has  not  escaped  the  reproach 
of  timidity  and  indolence.  He  successively  re- 
covered the  provinces  and  cities ;  and  the  realm 
of  his  pupil  was  measured  by  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  the  metropolis  alone  counter- 
balanced the  rest  of  the  empire  :  nor  could  he 
attempt  that  important  conquest  till  he  had  se- 
cured in  his  favour  the  public  voice  and  a  pri- 
vate correspondence.  An  Italian,  of  the  name 
of  Facciolati,1  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Here-en- 

ten  Con- 

great  duke:  the  ships,  the  guards,  and  the  gold-  stantino- 
en  gate,  were  subject  to  his  command  ;    but  A  D.  IMT, 
his  humble  ambition  was  bribed  to  become  the  January8 
instrument  of  treachery;  and  the  revolution  was 
accomplished   without   danger   or   bloodshed. 
Destitute  of  the  powers  of  resistance,  or  the 
hope  of  relief,  the  inflexible  Anne  would  have 
still  defended  the  palace,  and  have  smiled  to 
behold  the  capital  in  flames  rather  than  in  the 
possession  of  a  rival.  She  yielded  to  the  prayers 

presses  a  particular  animoiity  (1.  xir,  10,  11,  xv,  p.  5).     It  it  true,  that 
they  do  not  speak  exactly  of  the  same  time. 

1  The  traitor  and  treason  are  revealed  by  Nic.  Gregonu  (I.  »v 
8)  ;  but  the  name  is  more  discreetly  suppretied  by  hif  great  acc 
plice  (Cantacuzto.  1.  Hi,  c.  99) 
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CHAP,  of  her  friends  and  enemies  ;  and  the  treaty  was 
^^I*1'  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who  professed  a  loy- 
al and  zealous  attachment  to  the  son  of  his  be- 
nefactor. The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
John  Palaeologus  was  at  length  consummated : 
the  hereditary  right  of  the  pupil  was  acknow- 
ledged;  but  the  sole  administration  during  ten 
years  was  vested  in  the  guardian.  Two  empe- 
rors and  three  empresses  were  seated  on  the 
Byzantine  throne  ;  and  a  general  amnesty 
quieted  the  apprehensions,  and  confirmed  the 
property,  of  the  most  guilty  subjects.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  coronation  and  nuptials  was  cele- 
brated with  the  appearances  of  concord  and 
magnificence,  and  both  were  equally  fallacious. 
During  the  late  troubles,  the  treasures  of  the 
state,  and  even  the  furniture  of  the  palace,  had 
been  alienated  or  embezzled :  the  royal  ban- 
quet was  served  in  pewter  or  earthenware; 
and  such  was  the  proud  poverty  of  the  times, 
that  the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels  was  sup- 
plied by  the  paltry  artifices  of  glass  and  gilt- 
leather.11 

Reign  of  ^  hasten  to  conclude  the  personal  history  of 
faclTzfn"  ^onn  Cantacuzene.1  He  triumphed  and  reigned ; 
A.D.m7,  but  his  reign  and  triumph  were  clouded  by  the 
A.D.1355,  discontent  of  his  own  and  the  adverse  faction. 

January. 

k  Nic.  Greg.  1.  xv.  11.  There  were  however  some  true  pearls,  but 
very  thinly  sprinkled.  The  rest  of  the  stones  had  only  iwrc&aww  x?0ia» 
Wf»;  TO  Jiavytf. 

1  From  his  return  to  Constantinople,  Cantacuzene  continues  his  his- 
tory and  that  of  the  empire,  one  year  beyond  the  abdication  of  his  son 
Matthew,  A.  D.  1357  (1.  iv,  c.  1-50,  p.  705-911).  Nicephorus  Gregoras 
ends  with  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1351  (1.  xxii,  c.  3, 
p.  660  :  the  rest  to  the  conclusion  of  the  twenty-fourth  book,  p  717,  it 
all  controversy)  j  and  his  fourteen  last  books  are  still  MSS.  in  the  king 
of  France's  library. 
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His  followers  might  style  the  general  amnesty,  CHAP. 
an  act  of  pardon  for  his  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  . 
for  his  friends  :m  in  his  cause  their  estates  had 
been  forfeited  or  plundered  ;  and  as  they  wan- 
dered naked  and  hungry  through  the  streets, 
they  cursed  the  selfish  generosity  of  a  leader, 
who,  on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  might  relin- 
quish without  merit  his  private  inheritance. 
The  adherents  of  the  empress  blushed  to  hold 
their  lives  and  fortunes  by  the  precarious  favour 
of  an  usurper ;  and  the  thirst  of  revenge  was 
concealed  by  a  tender  concern  for  the  succes- 
sion, and  even  the  safety  of  her  son.  They  were 
justly  alarmed  by  a  petition  of  the  friends  of 
Cantacuzene,  that  they  might  be  released  from 
Mieir  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Palaeologi,  and 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  some  cautionary 
towns;  a  measure  supported  with  argument 
and  eloquence ;  and  which  was  rejected  (says 
the  imperial  historian)  "  by  my  sublime,  and 
"  almost  incredible,  virtue."  His  repose  was 
disturbed  by  the  sound  of  plots  and  seditions ; 
and  he  trembled  lest  the  lawful  prince  should 
be  stolen  away  by  some  foreign  or  domestic 
enemy,  who  would  inscribe  his  name  and  his 
wrongs  in  the  banners  of  rebellion.  As  the  son 
of  Androriicus  advanced  in  the  years  of  man- 
hood, he  began  to  feel  and  to  act  for  himself; 
and  his  rising  ambition  was  rather  stimulated 
than  checked  by  the  imitation  of  his  father's 

m  The  emperor  (Cautacuzen.  1.  iv,  c.  1)  represents  bi»  own  virtue! 
and  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xv,  c.  11)  the  complaints  of  his  friends,  who  suf- 
fried  by  its  effects.  1  have  lent  them  the  word*  of  our  poor  cavalier* 
afikr  the  restoration. 
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CHAP,  rices.  If  we  may  trust  his  own  professions, 
^  Cantacuzene  laboured  with  honest  industry  to 
correct  these  sordid  and  sensual  appetites,  and 
to  raise  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  to  a  level 
with  his  fortune.  In  the  Servian  expedition 
the  two  emperors  showed  themselves  in  cordial 
harmony  to  the  troops  and  provinces  ;  and  the 
younger  colleague  was  initiated  by  the  elder  in 
the  mysteries  of  war  and  government.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Pala3ologus  was 
left  at  Thessalonica,  a  royal  residence,  and  a 
frontier  station,  to  secure  by  his  absence  the 
peace  of  Constantinople,  and  to  withdraw  his 
youth  from  the  temptations  of  a  luxurious  ca- 
pital. But  the  distance  weakened  the  powers 
of  controul,  and  the  son  of  Andronicus  was 
surrounded  with  artful  or  unthinking  compa- 
nions, who  taught  him  to  hate  his  guardian,  to 
deplore  his  exile,  and  to  vindicate  his  rights.  A 
private  treaty  with  the  cral  or  despot.of  Servia 
was  soon  followed  by  an  open  revolt;  and  Can- 
tacuzene, on  the  throne  of  the  elder  Androni- 
cus, defended  the  cause  of  age  and  prerogative, 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  so  vigorously  attack- 
ed. At  his  request,  the  empress  mother  under- 
took the  voyage  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  office 
of  mediation :  she  returned  without  success; 
and  unless  Anne  of  Savoy  \vas  instructed  by 
adversity,  we  may  doubt  the  sincerity,  or  at 
least  the  fervour,  of  her  zeal.  While  the  regent 
grasped  the  sceptre  with  a  firm  and  vigorous 
hand,  she  had  been  instructed  to  declare,  that 
the  ten  years  of  his  legal  administration  would 
soon  elapse ;  and  that  after  a  full  trial  of  the 
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vanity  of  the  world,  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  CH 


sighed  for  the  repose  of  a  cloister,  and  was  am 
bilious  only  of  an  heavenly  crown.  Had  these 
sentiments  been  genuine,  his  voluntary  abdica- 
tion would  have  restored  the  peace  of  the  empire, 
and  his  conscience  would  have  been  relieved 
by  an  act  of  justice.  Palaeologus  alone  was  /ob"  p*' 

•  i  i        -          ....  lapologiu 

esponsible  lor   his  future  government;    and  tak««p 
whatever  might  be  his  vices,  they  were  surely  £!£*" 
less  formidable  than  the  calamities  of  a  civil 
war,  in  which  the  barbarians  and  infidels  were 
again  invited  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  mu- 
tual destruction.     By  the  arms  of  the  Turks, 
who  now  struck  a  deep  and  everlasting  root  in 
Europe,  Cantacuzene  prevailed  in  the  third  con- 
test in  which  he  had  been  involved  ;  and  the 
young  emperor,  driven  from  the  sea  and  land, 
was  compelled  to  take  shelter  among  the  La- 
tins of  the  isle  of  Tenedos.     His  insolence  and 
obstinacy  provoked  the  victor  to  a  step  which 
must  render  the  quarrel  irreconcilable;  and  the 
association  of  his  son  Matthew,  whom  he  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  established  the  succes- 
sion in   the  family  of  the  Cantacuzeni.     But 
Constantinople  was  still  attached  to  the  blood 
of  her  ancient  princes;  and  this  last  injury  ac- 
celerated the  restoration  of  the  rightful  heir.  A 
noble  Genoese  espoused  the  cause  of  Palaeolo 
gus,  obtained  a  promise  of  his  sister,  and  achiev- 
ed  the   revolution  with   two  gallies  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  auxiliaries.     Under  the 
pretence  of  distress,  they  were  admitted  into 
the  lesser  port;  a  gate  was  opened,  and  the 
Latin  shout  of  "  Long  life  and  victory  to  the 
"  emperor,  John  Pafcologus!"  was  answered 
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CHAP  by  a  general  rising  in  his  favour.  A  numerous 
LXIII.  an(j  lOyal  party  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of 
Cantacuzene:  but  heasserts  in  his  history  (does 
he  hope  for  belief?)  that  his  tender  conscience 
rejected  the  assurance  of  conquest;  that,  in  free 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  religion  and  philoso- 
phy, he  descended  from  the  throne,  and  embrac- 
ed with  pleasure  the  monastic  habit  and  profes- 
Abdicati-  ^i00-"  So  s°on  as  he  ceased  to  be  a  prince,  his 


on  of  Can-  successor  was  not  unwilling  that  he  should  be 

tacuzene,  .  .  '  ° 

A.D.1355.  a  saint:  the  remainder  of  his  Jife  was  devoted 
laiy'  to  piety  and  learning;  in  the  cells  of  Constanti- 
nople and  mount  Athos,  the  monk  Joasaph  was 
respected  as  the  temporal  and  spiritual  father 
of  the  emperor;  and  if  he  issued  from  his  retreat, 
it  was  as  the  minister  of  peace,  to  subdue  the 
obstinacy,  and  solicit  the  pardon,  of  his  rebelli- 
ous son.0 

Dispute        Yet  in  the  cloister,  tne  mind  of  Cantacuzene 

concern  ...  .  .  T, 

ing  the  was  still  exercised  by  theological  war.  He 
nfount  sharpened  a  controversial  pen  against  the  Jews 
JJjJjJJk  and  inahometans;p  and  in  every  state  he  de- 

1351. 

"  The  awkward  apology  of  Cautacuzene  (1.  iv,  c.  39-42),  who  re« 
lates,  with  visible  confusion,  his  own  downfall,  may  be  supplied  by 
the  less  accurate,  but  more  honest,  narratives  of  Matthew  Villani  (I. 
iv,  c.  46,  in  the  Script.  Rerum.  Ital.  torn,  xiv,  p.  268)  and  Ducas  (c. 
10,  11). 

0  Cantacuzene,  in  the  year  1375,  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from 
the  pope  (Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  torn,  xx,  p.  250).  His  death  is  placed 
by  respectable  authority  on  the  20th  of  November  1411  (Ducange, 
Fam.  Byzant.  p.  260).  But  if  he  were  of  the  age  of  his  companion 
Andronicus  the  younger,  he  mu»t  have  lived  116  years  j  a  rare  instance 
of  longevity,  which,  in  so  illustrious  a  person,  would  have  attracted 
universal  notice 

f  His  four  discourses,  or  books,  were  printed  at  Basil,  1543  (Fabric, 
Bibliot.  Graec.  torn,  vi,  p.  473).  He  composed  them  to  satisfy  a  pro- 
selyte, who  was  assaulted  with  letters  from  his  friends  of  Ispahan.  Gan- 

tacuKtie 
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fended  with  equal  zeal  the  divine  light  of  mount  CHAP. 
Thabor,  a  memorable  question,  which  consum-  ^Xm' 
mates  the  religious  follies  of  the  Greeks.     The  ' 
fakirs  of  India,q  and  the  monks  of  the  Oriental 
church,  were  alike  persuaded,  that  in  total  ab- 
straction of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body, 
the  purer  spirit  may  ascend  to  the  enjoyment 
and  vision  of  the  deity.     The  opinion  and  prac- 
tice of  the  monasteries  of  mount  Athosr  will  be 
best  represented  in  the  words  of  an  abbot,  who 
flourished  in  the  eieventh  century.      "  When 
"  thou  art  alone  in  thy  cell,"  says  the  ascetic 
teacher,  "  shut  thy  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a 
"  corner ;  raise  thy  mind  above  all  things  vain 
"  and  transitory  ;  recline  they  beard  and  chin 
"  on  thy  breast ;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy  thought 
"  towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of 
"  the  navel;  and  search  the  place  of  the  heart, 
"  the  seat  of  the  soul.     At  first,  all  will  be  dark 
"  and  comfortless;  but  if  you  persevere  day  and 
"  night,  you  will  feel  an  ineffable  joy ;  and  no 
"  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of 
"  the  heart,  than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and 
"  etherial  light."     This  light,  the  production  of 
a  distempered  fancy,  the  creature  of  an  empty 
stomach  and  an  empty  brain,  was  adored  by 
the  quietists  as  the  pure  and  perfect  essence  of 

tacuzene  had  read  the  koran  ;  but  I  understand  from  Maracci,  that  4 

he  adopts  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  fables  against  Mahomet  and  hi* 
religion. 

«  See  the  Voyages  de  Bernier,  torn,  i,  p.  127. 

r  Mosheim,  Institut.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  522,  523.  Fleury,  Hist.  Ee- 
cles.  torn,  xx,  p.  22,  24,  107-114,  &c.  The  former  unfold*  the  cause* 
with  the  judgment  of  a  philosopher,  the  latter  transcribes  and  trans- 
lates with  the  prejudices  of  a  catholic  priest. 
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CHAP.  God  himself;  and  as  long  as  the  folly  was  con- 
LXIII.  mie(j  to  mount  Athos,  the  simple  solitaries  were 
"not  inquisitive  how  the  divine  essence  could  be 
a  material  substance,  or  how  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance could  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the 
body.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Andro- 
nicus,  these  monasteries  were  visited  by  Bar- 
laam,5 a  Calabrian  monk,  who  was  equally 
skilled  in  philosophy  and  theology ;  who  pos- 
sessed the  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins; 
and  whose  versatile  genius  could  maintain  their 
opposite  creeds,  according  to  the  interest  of 
the  moment.  The  indiscretion  of  an  ascetic  re- 
vealed to  the  curious  traveller  the  secrets  of 
mental  prayer ;  and  Barlaam  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  ridiculing  the  quietists,  who  placed 
.  the  soul  in  the  navel ;  of  accusing  the  monks  of 
mount  Athos  of  heresy  and  blasphemy.  His 
attack  compelled  the  more  learned  to  renounce 
or  dissemble  the  simple  devotion  of  their  bre- 
thren ;  and  Gregory  Palamas  introduced  a  scho- 
lastic distinction  between  the  essence  and  ope- 
ration of  God.  His  inaccessible  essence  dwells 
in  the  midst  of  an  uncreated  and  eternal  light; 
and  this  beatific  vision  of  the  saints  had  been 
manifested  to  the  disciples  on  mount  Thabor, 
in  the  transfiguration  of  Christ.  Yet  this  dis- 
tinction could  not  escape  the  reproach  of  poly- 
theism ;  the  eternity  of  the  light  of  Thabor  was 
fiercely  denied  ;  and  Barlaam  still  charged  the 

1  Basnage  (in  Cauisii  Antiq.  Lectioncs,  torn,  iv,  p.  363-368)  has  in- 
vestigated the  character  and  story  of  Barlaam.  The  duplicity  of  hit 
opinions  had  inspired  some  doubts  of  the  identity  of  his  person.  Sec 
likewise  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Grac.  torn,  x,  p.  427*412) 
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palamites  with  holding  two  eternal  substances,  rHAp 
a  visible  and  an  invisible  God.     From  the  rage  LXIII! 

of  the  monks  of  mount  Athos,  who  threatened 

his  life,  the  Calabrian  retired  to  Constantinople, 
where  his  smooth  and  specious  manners  intro- 
duced him  to  the  favour  of  the  great  domestic 
and  the  emperor.  The  court  and  the  city  were 
involved  in  this  theological  dispute,  which 
flamed  amidst  the  civil  war;  but  the  doctrine 
of  Barlaam  was  disgraced  by  his  flight  and 
apostacy  ;  the  palamites  triumphed  ;  and  their 
adversary,  the  patriarch  John  of  Apri,  was  de- 
posed by  the  consent  of  the  adverse  factions  of 
the  state.  In  the  character  of  emperor  and 
theologian,  Cantacuzene  presided  in  the  synod 
of  the  Greek  church,  which  established,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  the  uncreated  light  of  mount 
Thabor ;  and,  after  so  many  insults,  the  reason 
of  mankind  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  absurdity.  Many  rolls  of  pa- 
per or  parchment  have  been  blotted ;  and  the 
impenitent  sectaries  who  refused  to  subscribe 
the  orthodox  creed,  were  deprived  of  the  ho- 
nours of  Christian  burial ;  but  in  the  next  age 
the  question  was  forgotten;  nor  can  I  learn 
that  the  axe  or  the  faggot  were  employed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  barlaamite  heresy.' 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  I  have  re- 
served the  Genoese  war,  which  shook  the  throne 

'  See  Cantacuzene  (1.  ii,  c.  S9,  40, 1.  iv,  c.  3,  23,  24,  26)  and  Nic. 
Gregoras  (1.  xi,  c.  10,  1.  XT,  3,  7,  Ac.)  whose  last  books,  from  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  twenty- fourth,  are  almost  confined  to  a  subject  so  inter- 
esting  to  the  authors.  Boiviu  (in  Vit.  Nic.  Gregorae),  from  the  unpab- 
lished  books,  and  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Grarc.  torn,  x,  p.  462-47J),  or 
rather  Montfati?on,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Coulin  library,  have  added 
some  facts  and  documents 
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CHAP,  of  Cantacuzene,  and  betrayed  the  debility  of  the 
LXIII.  Qreek  empire.  The  Genoese,  who,  after  the 
Establish-  recovery  of  Constantinople,  were  seated  in  the 
"he" G°f  sukurb  °f  Pera  °r  Galata,  received  that  honour- 
e*e  at  able  fief  from  the  bounty  of  the  emperor.  They 
were  indulged  in  the  use  of  their  laws  and  magi- 
strates;  but  they  submitted  to  the  duties  of  vas- 
sals and  subjects  :  the  forcible  word  of  liegemen" 
was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  jurisprudence; 
and  their  podesta,  or  chief,  before  he  entered  on 
his  office,  saluted  the  emperor  witti  loyal  ac- 
clamations and  vows  of  fidelity.  Genoa  sealed 
a  firm  alliance  with  the  Greeks  ;  and,  in  a  case 
of  a  defensive  war,  a  supply  of  fifty  empty  gal- 
lies,  and  a  succour  of  fifty  gallies  completely 
armed  and  manned,  was  promised  by  the  re- 
public to  the  empire.  In  the  revival  of  a  naval 
force,  it  was  the  aim  of  Michael  Palseologus  to 
deliver  himself  from  a  foreign  aid  ;  and  his  vi- 
gorous government  contained  the  Genoese  of 
Galata  within  those  limits  which  the  insolence 
of  wealth  and  freedom  provoked  .them  to  ex- 
ceed. A  sailor  threatened  that  they  should 
soon  be  masters  of  Constantinople,  and  slew  the 
Greek  who  resented  this  national  affront;  and 
an  armed  vessel,  after  refusing  to  salute  the  pa- 
lace, was  guilty  of  some  acts  of  piracy  in  the 
Black  sea.  Their  countrymen  threatened  to 
support  their  cause ;  but  the  long  and  open  vil- 
lage of  Galata  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the 
imperial  troops  ;  till  in  the  moment  of  the 

u  Pachymer  (I.  v,  c.  10)  very  properly  explains  x<{i«c  (ligiot)  by  divf. 
The  use  of  the&e  words  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  the  feudal  times  may 
be  amply  understood  from  the  Glossaries  of  Ducange  (Graec.  p.  811| 
812,  Latin,  torn,  iv,  p.  109-111). 
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assault,  the  prostrate  Genoese  implored  the  CHAP. 
clemency  of  their  sovereign.  The  defenceless^*"'; 
situation  which  secured  their  obedience,  expos- 
ed them  to  the  attack  of  their  Venetians  rivals, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  pre- 
sumed to  violate  the  majesty  of  the  throne.  On 
the  approach  of  their  fleets,  the  Genoese,  with 
their  families  and  effects,  retired  into  the  city : 
their  empty  habitations  were  reduced  to  ashes; 
and  the  feeble  prince,  who  had  viewed  the  de- 
struction of  his  suburb,  expressed  his  resent- 
ment, not  by  arms,  but  by  ambassadors.  This 
misfortune,  however,  was  advantageous  to  the 
Genoese,  who  obtained,  and  imperceptibly  a- 
bused,  the  dangerous  licence  of  surrounding 
Galata  with  a  strong  wall ;  of  introducing  into 
the  ditch  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  of  erecting  lofty 
turrets  ;  and  of  mounting  a  train  of  military 
engines  on  the  rampart.  The  narrow  bounds 
in  which  they  had  been  circumscribed,  were 
insufficient  for  the  growing  colony ;  each  day 
they  acquired  some  addition  of  landed  proper- 
ty ;  and  the  adjacent  hills  were  covered  with 
their  villas  and  castles,  which  they  joined  and 
protected  by  new  fortifications."  The  naviga- 
tion and  trade  of  the  Euxine  was  the  patrimony 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  commanded  the 
narrow  entrance,  the  gates,  as  it  were,  of  that 
inland  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Michael  Palaeolo- 
gus,  their  prerogative  was  acknowledged  by  the 

*  The  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Genoese  at  Pera,  or  Galata, 
is  described  by  Ducange  (C.  P.  Christiana,  1.  i,  p  68,  69)  from  the 
By«antine  historians,  Pachymer  (1.  ii,  c.  35,  L  T,  10,  30, 1.  ix,  15, 1.  xn, 
6,  9)  Niccphoras  Gregoras  (I.  v,  c.  4, 1.  vi,  c.  11, 1.  ix,  c.  5,  L  xi,  c.  1. 
I.  xv,  e.  1,  C),  and  Cantacuzene  (1.  i,  c.  12, 1.  ii,  c.  20,  &c). 
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CHAP,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  solicited  and  obtained  the 
^liberty  of  sending  an  annual  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slaves  in  Circassia  and  the  Lesser  Tar- 
tary;  a  liberty  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the 
Christian  cause;  since  these  youths  were  trans- 
formed by  education  and  discipline  into  the 

ttieir       formidable  Mamalukes/     From  the  colony  of 

trade  and 

Jrera,  the  Genoese  engaged  with  superior  advan- 
tage in  the  lucrative  trade  of  the  Black  sea ;  and 
their  industry  supplied  the  Greeks  with  fish  and 
corn ;  two  articles  of  food  almost  equally  im- 
portant to  a  superstitious  people.  The  spon- 
taneous bounty  of  nature  appears  to  have  bestow- 
ed the  harvests  of  the  Ukraine,  the  produce  of 
a  rude  and  savage  husbandry;  and  the  endless 
exportation  of  salt  fish  and  caviar  is  annually 
renewed  by  the  enormous  sturgeons  that  are 
caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don  or  Tanais,  in 
their  last  station  of  the  rich  mud  and  shallow 
water  of  the  Maeotis.z  The  waters  of  the  Oxus, 
the  Caspian,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  opened 
a  rare  and  laborious  passage  for  the  gems  and 
spices  of  India ;  and,  after  three  months  march, 
the  caravans  of  Carizme  met  the  Italian  vessels 
in  the  harbours  of  Crimaea.*  These  various 

y  Both  Pachymer  (1.  in,  c.  3,  4,  5)  and  Nic.  Grcgoras  (1.  iv,  c.  7), 
understand  and  deplore  the  effects  of  this  dangerous  indulgence.  -Hi- 
bars,  sultan  of  Egypt,  himself  a  Tartar,  but  a  devout  mussulman, 
obtained  from  the  children  of  Zingis  the  permission  to  build  a  stately 
mosch  in  the  capital  of  Crimea  (de  Guigncs,  Hist  des  Huns,  torn  tii, 
p.  343). 

z  Chardin  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  i,  p.  48)  was  assured  at  Caffa, 
that  these  fishes  were  sometimes  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  feet  long, 
weighed  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  and  yielded  three  or  four  quin- 
tals  of  caviar.  The  corn  ot  Hie  Bosphorus  had  supplied  the  Athenians 
in  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 

*  De  Guignes,  Hist,  dcs  Huns,  torn,  iii,  p.  343,  344.  Viaggi  di 

Rainutio, 
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branches  of  trade  were  monopolised  by  the  di-  CHAP. 
ligence  and  power  of  the  Genoese.  Their  rivals  ] 
of  Venice  and  Pisa  were  forcibly  expelled  ;  the 
natives  were  awed  by  the  castles  and  cities, 
which  arose  on  the  foundations  of  their  humble 
factories  ;  and  their  principal  establishment  of 
Caffak  was  besieged  withxmt  effect  by  the  Tar- 
tar powers.  Destitute  of  a  navy,  the  Greeks 
were  oppressed  by  these  haughty  merchants, 
who  fed  or  famished  Constantinople,  according 
to  their  interest.  They  proceeded  to  usurp  the 
customs,  the  fishery,  and  even  the  toll,  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  and  while  they  derived  from  these 
objects  a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  a  remnant  of  thirty  thousand  was 
reluctantly  allowed  to  the  emperor.'  The  co- 
lony of  Pera  or  Galata  afcted,  in  peace  and  war, 
as  an  independent  state ;  and,  as  it  will  happen 
in  distant  settlements,  the  Genoese  podesta  too 
often  forgot  that  he  was  the  servant  of  his  o\*n 
masters. 

•    These  usurpations  were  encouraged  by  the  T,,^^ 
weakness  of  the  elder  Andronicus,  and  by  the  witl1  thc 
civil  wars  that  afflicted  his  age  and  the  minority  Canucu- 
of  his  grandson.     The  talents  of  Cantacuzene  * 
were  employed  to  the  ruin,  rather  than  the  re- 
storation of  the  empire;  and  after  his  domestic 

Ramusio,  torn,  i,  fol.  400.  But  this  land  or  water  carriage  could  only 
be  practicable  when  Tartary  was  united  under  a  wi&e  and  powerful 
monarch. 

1  Nic.  Gregoras  (I.  xiii,  c.  12)  is  judicious  and  well  informed  on  the 
trade  and  colonies  of  the  Black  sea.  Chardin  describes  the  present 
ruins  of  Caffa,  where,  in  forty  days,  he  saw  above  400  sail  employed  im 
the  corn  and  fish  trade  (Voyages  en  Perse,  torn,  i,  p.  46-48). 

1  See  Nic.  Gregoras,  I.  xvii,  c.  1. 

VOL.    XI.  C  C 
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CHAP,  victory,  he  was  condemned  to  an  ignominious 

/„  trial,  whether  the  Greeks  or  the  Genoese  should 

reign  in  Constantinople.  ThemerchantsofPera 
were  offended  by  his  refusal  of  some  contiguous 
lands,  some  commanding  heights,  which  they 
proposed  to  cover  with  new  fortifications ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  was  detained  at 
Demotica  by  sickness,  they  ventured  to  brave  the 
debility  of  a  female  reign.  A  Byzantine  vessel, 
which  had  presumed  to  fish  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  was  sunk  by  these  audacious  stran- 
gers ;  the  fishermen  were  murdered.  Instead 
of  suing  for  pardon,  the  Genoese  demanded  sa- 
tisfaction ;  required,  in  an  haughty  strain,  that 
the  Greeks  should  renounce  the  exercise  of  na- 
vigation ;  and  encountered  with  regular  arms  the 
first  sallies  of  the  popular  indignation.  They 
instantly  occupied  the  debateable  land;  and  by 
the  labour  of  a  whole  people,  of  either  sex  and 
of  every  age,  the  wall  was  raised,  and  the  ditch 
was  sunk,  with  incredible  speed.  At  the  same 
time,  they  attacked  and  burnt  two  Byzantine 
gallies  ;  while  the  three  others,  the  remainder 
of  the  imperial  navy,  escaped  from  their  hands : 
the  habitations  without  the  gates,  or  along  the 
shores,  were  pillaged  and  destroyed ;  and  the 
care  of  the  regent,  of  the  empress  Irene,  was 
confined  to  the  preservation  of  the  city.  The 
return  of  Cantacuzene  dispelled  the  public  con- 
sternation ;  the  emperor  inclined  to  peaceful 
counsels  ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  obstinacy  of  his 
enemies,  who  rejected  all  reasonable  terms,  and 
to  the  ardour  of  his  subjects,  who  threatened, 
in  the  style  of  scripture,  to  break  them  in  pieces 
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like  a  potter's  vessel.     Yet 'they  reluctantly  CHAP. 
paid  the  taxes,  that  he  imposed  for  the  con- 
struction  of  ships,  and  the  expences  of  the  war; 
and  as  the  two  nations  were  masters,  the  one 
of  the  land,  the  other  of  the  sea,  Constantinople 
and  Pera  were  pressed  by  the  evils  of  a  mutual 
siege.     The  merchants  of  the  colony,  who  had 
believed  that  a  few  days  would  terminate  the 
war,  already  murmured  at  their  losses  ;  the  suo- 
cours  from  their  mother- country  were  delayed 
by  the  factions  of  Genoa ;  and  the  most  cauti- 
ous embraced  the  opportunity  of  a  Rhodian 
vessel  to  remove  their  families  and  effects  from 
the  scene  of  hostility.     In  the  spring,   the  By- 
zantine  fleet,  seven  gallies  and  a  train  of  smaller  fle?t,°f  U'' 
vessels,  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  AD-iS4B 
and  steered  in  a  single  line  along  the  shore  of 
Pera ;  unskilfully  presenting  their  sides  to  the 
beaks   of  the  adverse  squadron.     The  crews 
were  composed  of  peasants  and  mechanics ;  nor 
was  their  ignorance  compensated  by  the  native 
courage  of  barbarians :  the  wind   was  strong, 
the  waves  were  rough;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
Greeks  perceive  a  distant  and  inactive  enemy, 
than  they  leaped  headlong  into  the  sea,  from  a 
doubtful,  to  an  inevitable  peril.     The  troops 
that  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  lines  of  Pera 
were  struck,  at  the  same  moment,  with  a  similar 
panic;  and  the  Genoese  were  astonished,  and 
almost  ashamed,  at  their  double  victory.     Their 
triumphant  vessels,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
dragging  after  them  the  captive  gallies,  repeat- 
edly passed  andrepassed  before  the  palace:  the 
only  virtue  of  the  emperor  was  patience;  and 
the  hope  of  revenge  his  sole  consolation.     Yet 
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CHAP,  the  distress  of  both  parties  interposed  a  tempo- 
^rary  agreement;  and  the  shame  of  the  empire 
was  disguised  by  a  thin  veil  of  dignity  and 
power.  Summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  colony, 
Cantacuzene  affected  to  despise  the  trivial  ob- 
ject of  the  debate  ;  and,  after  a  mild  reproof, 
most  liberally  granted  the  lands,  which  had 
been  previously  resigned  to  the  seeming  custody 
of  his  officers.* 

Victory        But  the  emperor  was  soon  solicited  to  violate 

or  the  Ge- 


,  ,-....  -  •   i       i        XT- 

the  treaty,  and  to  join  his  arms  with  the  Vene- 
t!an7and  tians,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  Genoa  and  her 
?reeikosco  colonies.  While  he  compared  the  reasons  of 

A.D.  1  Jj-, 

Feb.  is.  peace  and  war,  his  moderation  was  provoked 
by  a  wanton  insult  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pera, 
who  discharged  from  their  rampart  a  large  stone 
that  fell  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.  On 
his  just  complaint,  they  coldly  blamed  the  im- 
prudence of  their  engineer  ;  but  the  next  day 
the  insult  was  repeated,  and  they  exulted  in  a 
second  proof  that  the  royal  city  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  artillery.  Cantacuzene  in- 
stantly signed  his  treaty  with  the  Venetians  ; 
but  the  weight  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of  these  opulent  and 
powerful  republics.'  From  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  their  fleets 
encountered  each  other  with  various  success  ; 
and  a  memorable  battle  was  fought  in  the  nar- 

d  The  events  of  this  war  are  related  by  Cantacuzene  (1.  iv,  c.  11) 
with  obscurity  and  confusion,  and  by  Nic.  Gregoras  (1.  xvii,  c.  1-7)  in 
a  clear  and  honest  narrative.  The  priest  was  leas  responsible  than  the 
prince  for  the  defeat  of  the  fleet. 

c  The  second  war  is  darkly  told  by  Cautacuzene  (1.  iv,  c.  18,  p.  24, 
25,  28-32),  who  wishes  to  disguise  what  he  dares  not  deny.  I  regret 
this  part  of  Nic.  Greporas,  which  is  still  in  MS.  at  Paris 
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row  sea,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.    It  CHAP. 
would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  ac-.i*" 
counts  of  the  Greeks,  the  Venetians,  and  the" 
Genoese/  and  while  I  depend  on  the  narrative 
of  an  impartial  historian,8  I  shall  borrow 'from 
each  nation  the  facts  that  redound  to  their  own 
disgrace,   and  the  honour  of  their  foes.     The 
Venetians,  with  -their  allies  the  Catalans,  had 
the  advantage  of  number;  and  their  fleet,  with 
the  poor  addition  of  eight  Byzantine  gallies, 
amounted  to  seventy-five  sail :  the  Genoese  did 
not  exceed  sixty-four ;  but,  in  those  times,  their 
ships  of  war  were  distinguished  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  size  and  strength.     The  names 
and  families  of  their  naval  commanders,  Pisani 
and  Doria,  are  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  their 
country  ;  but  the  personal  merit  of  the  former 
was  eclipsed  by  the  fame  and  abilities  of  his 
rival.     They  engaged  in  tempestuous  weather; 
and  the  tumultuary  conflict  was  continued  from 
the  dawn  to  the  extinction  of  light.     The  ene- 
mies of  the  Genoese  applaud  their  prowess; 
the  friends  of  the  Venetians  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  behaviour:  but  all  parties  agree  in  praising 
the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Catalans,  who, 
with  many  wounds,  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
action.     On  the  separation  of  the  fleets,  the 
event  might  appear  doubtful ;  but  the  thirteen 

f  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn,  xii,  p.  144),  refers  to  the  Bioit 
ancient  Chronicles  of  Venire  (Caresinus,  the  continnator  of  Andrew 
Dandulus,  torn,  xii,  p.  421,  422)  and  Genoa  (George  Stella,  Annalei, 
Gcnuenses,  torn,  xvii,  p.  1091,  1092);  both  which  I  have  diligently 
consulted  in  his  great  Collections  of  the  Historians  of  Italy. 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani  of  Florence,  1.  ii,  c.  59,  60, 
p.  145-147,  c.  74,  75,  p.  Ii6,  157,  in  Muratori's  Collection,  torn, 
xiv. 
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CHAP.  Genoese  rallies,  that  had  been  sunk  or  taken. 

LXIII 

compensated  by  a  double  loss  of  the  al- 


lies ;  of  fourteen  Venetians,  ten  Catalans,  and 
two  Greeks  ;  and  even  the  grief  of  the  conquer- 
ors expressed  the  assurance  and  habit  of  more 
decisive  victories.  Pisani  confessed  his  defeat, 
by  retiring  into  a  fortified  harbour,  from  whence, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  orders  of  the  senate,  he 
steered  with  a  broken  and  flying  squadron  for 
the  isle  of  Candia,  and  abandoned  to  his  rivals 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  In  a  public  epistle,k 
addressed  to  the  doge  and  senate,  Petrarch 
employs  his  eloquence  to  reconcile  the  mari- 
time powers,  the  two  luminaries  of  Italy.  The 
orator  celebrates  the  valour  and  victory  of  the 
Genoese,  the  first  of  men  in  the  exercise  of  na- 
val war  :  he  drops  a  tear  on  the  misfortunes  of 
their  Venetian  brethren  ;  but  he  exhorts  them 
to  pursue  with  fire  and  sword  the  base  and  per- 
fidious Greeks  ;  to  purge  the  metropolis  of  the 
East  from  the  heresy  with  which  it  was  infect- 
Their  e^*  Deserted  ^y  their  friends,  the  Greeks  were 
treaty  incapable  of  resistance  ;  and  three  months  after 
empire,  the  battle,  the  emperor  Cantacuzene  solicited 
May  G<  and  subscribed  a  treaty,  which  for  ever  banish- 
ed the  Venetians  and  Catalans,  and  granted  to 
the  Genoese  a  monopoly  of  trade,  and  almost 
a  right  of  dominion.  The  Roman  empire  (I 
smile  in  transcribing  the  name)  might  soon  have 
sunk  into  a  province  of  Genoa,  if  the  ambition 

k  The  abbe  de  Sande  (Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn,  iii,  p. 
257-263)  translates  this  letter,  which  he  had  copied  from  a  MS.  in  the 
king  of  France's  library.  Though  a  servant  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  Pe- 
trarch pours  forth  his  astonishment  and  grief  at  the  defeat  and  despair 
of  the  Genoese  in  the  following  year  (p.  323-332).- 
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of  the  republic  had  not  been  checked  by  the  CHAP. 
ruin  of  her  freedom  and  naval  power.     A  long  ......'... 

contest  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  was 
determined  by  the  triumph  of  Venice ;  and  the 
factions  of  the  Genoese  compelled  them  to  seek 
for  domestic  peace  under  the  protection  of  a 
foreign  lord,  the  duke  of  Milan,  or  the  French 
king.  Yet  the  spirit  of  commerce  survived  that 
of  conquest ;  and  the  colony  of  Pera  still  awed 
the  capital  and  navigated  the  Euxine,  till  it 
was  involved  by  the  Turks  in  the  final  servitude 
of  Constantinople  itself. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  I  ALL 


CHAP.  LXIV. 

Conquests  of  Zingis  *Khan  and  the  Moguls  from 
China  to  Poland. — Escape  of  Constantinople 
and  the  Greelc&. — Origin  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
in  Bithynia  — Reigns  and  victories  ofOthman, 
Orchan,  Amuralh  the  first,  and  Bajazet  the 
first. —  Foundation  and  progress  of  the  Turk- 
ish monarchy  in  Asia  and  Europe. — Danger 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  empire. 

Ci!xiv!   FROM  the  petty  quarrels  of  a  city  and  her 

' '"suburbs,  from  the  cowardice  and  discord  of  the 

falling  Greeks,  I  shall  now  ascend  to  the  vic- 
torious Turks;  whose  domestic  slavery  was  en- 
nobled by  martial  discipline,  religious  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  energy  of  the  national  character. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottomans,  the  pre- 
sent sovereigns  of  Constantinople,  are  connect- 
ed with  the  most  important  scenes  of  modern 
history ;  but  they  are  founded  on  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars ;  whose  rapid  conquests  may  be 
compared  with  the  primitive  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, which  have  agitated  and  altered  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  I  have  long  since  asserted 
my  claim  to  introduce  the  nations,  the  imme- 
diate or  remote  authors  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  nor  can  I  refuse  myself  to  those  events, 
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which,  from  their  uncommon  magnitude,  will  CHAP 
interest  a  philosophic  mind  in  the  history  of  LXIV 
blood." 


From  the  spacious  highlands  between  China, 
Siberia,   and  the  Caspian  sea,  the  tide  of  emi-  Em 
gration  and  war  has  repeatedly  been  poured.  ?£  °M£ 
These  ancient  seats  of  the  Huns  and  Turks  ft1',™'1 
were  occupied  in  the  twelfth  century  by  many  *  »'"»•• 
x  pastoral  tribes  of  the  same  descent  and  simi-  1: 
lar  manners,   which   were  united  and  led  to 
conquest   by   the  formidable  Zingis.     In  this 
ascent  to  greatness,  that  barbarian  (whose  pri- 
vate appellation  was  Temugin)  had   trampled 
on  the  necks   of  his   equals.     His   birth   was 
noble  ;  but  it  was  in  the  pride  of  victory,  that 
the  prince  or  people  deduced  his  seventh  an- 
cestor from  the  immaculate  conception  of  a 
virgin.     His  father  had  reigned  over  thirteen 
hordes,,  which  composed  about  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  families  :  above  two-thirds  refused  to 
pay  tithes  or  obedience  to  his  infant  son  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  Temugin  fought  a  bat- 
tle against  his  rebellious  subjects.     The  future 
conqueror  of  Asia  was  obliged  to  fly  and  to  obey; 
but  he  rose  superior  to  his  fortune,  and  in  his 
fortieth  year  he  had  established  his  fame  and  do- 
minion over  the  circumjacent  tribes.     In  a  state 
of  society,  in  which  policy  is  rude  and  valour  is 
universal,  the  ascendant  of  one  man  must  be 
founded  on  his  power  and  resolution  to  punish 

•  The  reader  is  invited  to  review  the  chapters  of  the  fourth  and 
sixth  volumes  ;  the  manners  of  pastoral  nations,  the  conquests  of  Attil* 
and  the  Huns,  which  were  composed  at  a  time  when  I  entertained  th« 
wish,  rather  than  the  hope,  of  concluding  my  history. 
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CHAP,  his  enemies  and  recompence  his  friends.     His 

, „„",,  first  military  league  was  ratified  by  the  simple 

rites  of  sacrificing  an  horse,  and  tasting  of  a  run- 
ning stream :  Temugin  pledged  himself  to  divide 
with  his  followers  the  sweets  and  the  bitters  of 
life ;  and  when  he  had  shared  among  them  his 
horses  and  apparel,  he  was  rich  in  their  grati- 
tude and  his  own  hopes.  After  his  first  victory 
he  placed  seventy  chaldrons  on  the  fire,  and 
seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  cast  head- 
jlong  into  the  boiling  water.  The  sphere  of  his 
attraction  was  continually  enlarged  by  the  ruin 
of  the  proud  and  the  submission  of  the  prudent; 
and  the  boldest  chieftains  might  tremble,  when 
they  beheld,  enchased  in  silver,  the  skull  of  the 
khan  of  the  Keraites  ;b  who,  under  the  name  of 
Prester  John,  had  corresponded  with  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  and  the  princes  of  Europe.  The 
ambition  of  Temugin  condescended  to  employ 
the  arts  of  superstition ;  and  it  was  from  a 
naked  prophet,  who  could  ascend  to  heaven 
on  a  white  horse,  that  he  accepted  the  title  of 
Zingis,'  the  most  great;  and  a  divine  right  to 

b  The  khans  of  the  Keraites  were  most  probably  incapable  of  read- 
ing the  pompons  epistles  composed  in  their  name  by  the  nestorian  mis- 
sionaries, who  endowed  them  with  the  fabulous  wonders  of  an'  Indian 
kingdom.  Perhaps  these  Tartars  (the  presbyter  or  priest  John)  had 
submitted  to  the  rites  of  baptism  and  ordination  (Awemano.  Bibliot. 
Orient,  torn;  iii,  p.  ii,  p.  487-  503). 

c  Since  the  history  and  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  GeAgis,  at  least  in  French, 
seems  to  be  more  fashionable  spelling  ;  but  Abulghazi  Khan  must  have, 
known  the  true  name  of  his  ancestor.  His  etymology  appears  just : 
Zin,  in  the  Mogul  tongue,  signifies  great,  and  gis  is  the  superlative  ter- 
mination (Hist.  Genealogique  des  Tatars,  part  iii,  p.  194, 195).  From 
the  same  idea  cf  magnitude,  the  appellation  of  Zvifit  ii  bestowed  OB 
the  ocean. 
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the  conquest  and  dominion  of  the  earth.     In  a  CHAP. 
general  couroultai,  or  diet,  he  was  seated  on  a   J 
felt,  which  was  long  afterwards  revered  as  a" 
relic,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  great  khan,  or 
emperor  of  the  Moguls'    and  Tartars.'      Of 
these  kindred,  though  rival  names,  the  former 
had  given  birth  to  the  imperial  race ;  and  the 
latter  has  been  extended  by  accident  or  error 
over  the  spacious  wilderness  of  the  north. 

The  code  of  laws  which  Zingis  dictated  to 
his  subjects  was  adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
domestic  peace,  and  the  exercise  of  foreign  hos- 
tility. The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted 
on  the  crimes  of  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and 
the  capital  thefts  of  an  horse  or  ox ;  and  the 
fiercest  of  men  were  mild  and  just  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  each  other.  The  future  election 
of  the  great  khan  was  vested  in  the  princes  of 
his  family  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  ;  and  the 
regulations  of  the  chace  were  essential  to  the 
pleasures  and  plenty  of  a  Tartar  camp.  .  The 
victorious  nation  was  held  sacred  from  aH  ser- 
vile labours,  which  were  abandoned  to  slaves 
and  strangers ;  and  every  labour  was  servile 
except  the  profession  of  arms.  The  service 
and  discipline  of  the  troops,  who  were  armed 

*  The  name  of  Moguls  has  prevailed  among  the  Orientals,  and  still 
adheres  to  the  titular  sovereign,  the  great  Mogul  of  Hindostan. 

'  The  Tartars  (more  properly  Tatars)  were  descended  from  Tatar 
Khan  the  brother  of  Mogul  Khan  (See  Abulghazi,  part  i  and  ii),  and 
once  formed  an  horde  cf  70,000  families  on  the  borders  of  Kitay 
(p.  103-111').  In  the  great  invasion  of  Europe  (A.  D.  1238)  they 
seem  to  have  led  the  vanguard ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  name  of 
Tartarri  recommended  that  of  Tartars  to  the  Latins  (Man.  Paris,  p> 
898,  &c. 
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CHAP.  with  bows,  scyrnetars,  and  iron  maces,  and  divid- 
LXIV.  e(j  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and  ten  thousands, 
"were  the  institutions  of  a  veteran  commander. 
Each  officer  and  soldier  was  made  responsible, 
under  pain  of  death,  for  the  safety  and  honour 
of  his  companions  ;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest 
breathed  in  the  law,  that  peace  should  never  be 
granted  unless  to  a  vanquished  and  suppliant 
enemy.  But  it  is  the  religion  of  Zingis  that 
best  deserves  our  wonder  and  applause.  The 
catholic  inquisitors  of  Europe,  who  defended 
nonsense  by  cruelty,  might  have  been  confound- 
ed by  the  example  of  a  barbarian,  who  antici- 
pated the  lessons  of  philosophy/  and  establish- 
ed by  his  laws  a  system  of  pure  theism  and 
perfect  toleration.  His  first  and  only  article  of 
faith  was  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  author 
of  all  good  ;  who  fills  by  his  presence  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  which  he  has  created  by  his 
power.  The  Tartars  and  Moguls  were  addicted 
to  the  idols  of  their  peculiar  tribes ;  and  many 
of  them  had  been  converted  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries to  the  religions  of  Moses,  of  Mahomet, 
and  of  Christ.  These  various  systems,  in  free- 
dom and  concord,  were  taught  and  practised 
within  the  precincts  of  the  same  camp  ;  and  the 
Bonze,  the  Iman,  the  Rabbi,  the  Nestorian  and 
the  Latin  priest,  enjoyed  the  same  honourable 
exemption  from  service  and  tribute:  in  the 
mosch  of  Bochara,  the  insolent  victor  might 

f  A  singular  conformity  may  be  found  between  the  religious  laws  of 
Zingis  K  ban  and  of  Mr.  Locke  (Constitutions  of  Carolina,  in  lib  works, 
vol.  iv,  u.  535,  4to.  edition,  1777). 
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trample  the  koran  under  his  horse's  feet,  but  CHAP. 
the  calm  legislator  respected  the  prophets  and 
pontiffs  of  the  most  hostile  sects.     The  reason 
of  Zingis  was  not  informed  by  books;  the  khan 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  and,  except  the 

tribeoftheTgours,thegreatestpartoftheMoguls 
and  Tartars  were  as  illiterate  as  their  sovereign. 
The  memory  of  their  exploits  was  preserved 
by  tradition :  sixty-eight  years  after  the  death 
of  Zingis,  these  traditions  were  collected  and 
transcribed;*  the  brevity  of  their  domestic  an- 
nals may  be  supplied  by  the  Chinese;11  Persians,1 

8  In  the  year  1294,  by  the  command  of  Cazan,  khan  of  Persia,  the 
fourth  iu  descent  from  Zingis.  From  these  traditions,  his  vizir  Fad- 
lallah  composed  a  Mogul  history  in  the  Persian  language,  which  ha* 
been  used  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Hist,  de  Genghizcan,  p.  537-539).  The 
Histoire  Gcnealogique  des  Tatars  (a  Leyde,  1726,  in  12mo.  2  tomes) 
was  translated  by  the  Swedish  prisoners  in  Siberia  irom  the  Mogul  MI. 
of  Abnlgasi  Bahadur  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Zingis,  who  reigned  over 
the  Usbcrks  of  Charaism,  or  Carizme  (A.  D.  1644-1663).  He  is  of  most 
value  and  credit  fur  the  names,  pedigrees,  and  manners,  of  his  nation. 
Of  his  nine  parts,  the  first  descend*  from  Adam  to  Mogul  Khan  ;  the 
second,  from  Mogul  to  Zingis  ;  the  third  is  the  life  of  Zingis ;  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the  general  history  of  his  four  sons 
and  their  posterity ;  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  particular  history  of 
the  descendants  of  Sheibani  Khan,  who  reigned  in  Manrenahar  and 
Charasm. 

h  Histoire  de  Gentchiscan,  et  de  toute  la  Dinastie  des  Mongolia  set 
Siicresseurs,  Conqnerans  de  la  Chine  ;  tirle  de  1'Histoire  de  la  Chine, 
par  le  K.  P.  Gaubil,  de  la  Societe"  de  Jesus,  Missionaire  a  Pekin ;  a 
Paris,  1739,  in  4to.  This  translation  is  stamped  with  the  Chinese  cha- 
racter of  domestic  accuracy  and  foreign  ignorance. 

'  See  the  Histoire  du  Grand  Genghizcan,  premier  Empereur  des  Mo- 
gols  et  Tartares,  par  M.  Petite  de  la  Crone,  a  Paris,  1710,  in  12mo 
a  work  of  ten  years  labour,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Persian  writers, 
among  whom  Nisavi,  the  secretary  of  sultan  Gelaleddin,  has  the  merit 
and  prejudices  of  a  contemporary.  A  slight  air  of  romance  is  the  fault 
of  the  originals,  or  the  compiler.  See  likewise  the  articles  of  Gftt- 
ghizean,  Mohammed.  Cclaleddin,  &e.  iu  the  Bibliotheque  Oriental?  of 
d'Herbelot. 
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CHAP.  Armenians,k  Syrians,1  Arabians,1"  Greeks,"  Rus- 
LXIV-   sians,0  Poles,p  Hungarians,9  and  Latins/  and 

k  Haithouui,  or  Aithonus,  an  Armenian  prince,  and  afterwards  a 
monk  of  Premontre"  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  medii  /Evi,  torn,  i,  p.  34), 
dictated  in  the  French  language  his  book  de  Tarturis,  his  old  fellow* 
soldiers.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  Latin,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Novus  Orbis  of  Simon  Grynaeus  (Basil,  1555,  in  folio). 

1  Zingis  Khan,  and  his  first  successors,  occupy  the  conclusion  of  the 
ninth  dynasty  of  Abulpharaglus  (vers.  Pocock,  Oxon.  16G3,  in  4to); 
and  his  tenth  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia.  Assemanus 
(Bibliot.  Orient,  torn,  ii)  hai  extracted  some  facts  from  his  Syriac 
writings,  and  the  lives  of  the  Jacobite  maphrians,  or  primates  of  the 
East. 

m  Among  the  Arabians,  in  language  and  religion,  we  may  distinguish 
Abulfeda,  sultan  of  Hamah  in  Syria,  who  fought  in  person  under  the 
Mamaluke  standard  against  the  Moguls. 

n  Nicephoras  Gregoras  (1.  ii,  c.  5,  6)  has  felt  the  necessity  of  con- 
necting the  Scythian  and  Byzantine  histories.  He  describes  with  truth 
and  elegance  the  settlement  and  manners  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia,  but 
he  is  ignorant  ot  their  origin,  and  corrupts  the  names  of  Zingis  and  hit 
sons. 

0  M.  Levesque  (Histoire  de  Russie,  torn,  ii)  has  described  the  con- 
quest  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars,  from  the  patriarch  Nicon,  and  the  old 
chronicles. 

f  For  Poland,  I  am  content  with  the  Sarmatia  Asiatiea  et  Europe* 
of  Matthew  a  Michou,  or  de  Michovia,  a  canon  and  physician  of  Cra- 
cow (A.  D.  1506)  inserted  in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Grynaeus.  Fabric. 
Bibliot.  Latin,  mediae  et  infimae  .SStatis,  torn,  v,  p.  56. 

''  I  should  quote  Thuroczius,  the  oldest  general  historian  (pars  ii, 
c.  74,  p.  150),  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Scriptores  Kerum  Hungari- 
carum,  did  not  the  same  volume  contain  the  original  narrative  of  a  con- 
temporary, an  eye  witness,  and  a  sufferer  (M.  Rogerii,  Hungari,  Va- 
radiensis  Capituli  Canonici,  Carmen  miserabile,  seu  Historia  super 
Destructione  Regni  Hungarian,  Temporibus  Bela  jv,  Regis  per  Tar- 
tares  facta,  p.  292-321):  the  best  picture  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  barbaric  invasion. 

T  Matthew  Paris  has  represented,  from  authentic  documents,  the  dan- 
ger and  distress  of  Europe  (consult  the  word  Turtari  in  his  copious  In- 
dex). From  motives  of  zeal  and  curiosity,  the  court  of  the  great  khan, 
in  the  thirteenth  century  was  visited  by  two  friars,  John  de  Piano 
Carpini,  and  William  Rubruquis,  and  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  gen- 
tlemen. The  Latin  relations  of  the  two  former  are  inserted  in  the  first 
volume  of  Hackluyt ;  the  Italian  original  or  version  of  the  third  (Fab- 
ric. Bibliot.  Latin,  medii  JK\i,  torn,  ii,  p.  198,  torn,  v,  p.  25)  may  be 
found  in  the  second  tome  of  Ramusio. 


of  China, 
1210- 
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each  nation  will  deserve  credit  in  the  relation   CHA  i- 
of  their  own  disasters  and  defeats.* 

The  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  lieutenants  sue-  invasion 
cessively  reduced  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  who  °*£ 
pitched  their  tents  between  the  wall  of  China  1214; 
and  the  Volga ;  and  the  Mogul  emperor  became 
the  monarch  of  the  pastoral  world,  the  lord  of 
many  millions  of  shepherds  and  soldiers,  who 
felt  their  united  strength,   and  were  impatient 
to  rush  on  the  mild  and  wealthy  climates  of  the 
south.     His  ancestors  had  been  the  tributaries 
of  the  Chinese  emperors ;  and  Temugin  himself 
had  been  disgraced  by  a  title  of  honour  and 
servitude.     The  court  of  Pekirj  was  astonished 
by  an  embassy  from  its  former  vassal,  who,  in 
the  tone  of  the  king  of  nations,  exacted   the 
tribute  and  obedience  which  he  had  paid,  and 
who  affected  to  treat  the  son  of  heaven  as  the 
most  contemptible  of  mankind.     An  haughty 
answer  disguised  their  secret  apprehensions; 
and  their  fears  were  soon  justified  by  the  march 
of  innumerable  squadrons,  who  pierced  on  all 
sides  the  feeble   rampart  of  the   great   wall. 
Ninety  cities  were  stormed,  or  starved,  by  the 
Moguls ;  ten  only  escaped  ;  and  Zingis,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  filial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  co 
vered  his  vanguard  with  their  captive  parents; 
an  unworthy,  and  by  degrees  a  fruitless,  abuse 
of  the  virtue  of  his  enemies.     His  invasion  was 

•  In  his  great  history  of  the  Huns,  M.  de  Guignes  has  most  amply 
treated  of  Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors.  See  torn,  iii,  1.  xv-xix,  and 
in  the  collateral  articles  of  the  Seljukiaus  of  Ronm,  torn,  ii,  I.  xi,  the 
Carizmians,  1.  xiv,  and  the  Mamalnkcs,  torn,  iv,  1.  xxi :  consult  like- 
wist  the  tables  of  the  first  volume.  He  is  ever  learned  and  accurate; 
yet  I  am  only  indebted  to  him  for  a  general  view,  and  tome  passages 
of  Abulfeda,  which  arc  still  latent  in  the  Arabic  text 
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CHAP,  supported  by  the  revolt  of  an  hundred  thousand 
ff*™f.\  Khitans,  who  guarded  the  frontier :  yet  he  list- 
ened to  a  treaty ;  and  a  princess  of  China,  three 
thousand  horses,  five  hundred  youths,  and  as 
many  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold  and  silk, 
were  the  price  of  his  retreat.  In  his  second 
expedition,  he  compelled  the  Chinese  emperor 
to  retire  beyond  the  Yellow  river  to  a  more 
southern  residence.  The  siege  of  Pekin1  was 
long  and  laborious :  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced by  famine  to  decimate  and  devour  their 
fellow  citizens ;  when  their  ammunition  was 
spent,  they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  arid  silver 
from  their  engines :  but  the  Moguls  introduced 
a  mine  to  the  centre  of  the  capital;  and  the  con- 
flagration of  the  palace  burnt  above  thirty  days. 
China  was  desolated  by  Tartar  war  and  do- 
mestic faction ;  and  the  five  northern  provinces 
were  added  to  the  empire  of  Zingis. 
OfCariz-  In  the  west,  he  touched  the  dominions  of 
•o5anr*n"  Mohammed,  sultan'  of  Carizme,  who  reigned 
and  Per-  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  borders  of  India 

fiia 

A.D.1218-  and  Turkestan  ;  and  who,  in  the  proud  imita- 
tion of  Alexander  the  great,  forgot  the  servitude 
and  ingratitude  of  his  fathers  to  the  house  of 
Seljuk.  It  was  the  wish  of  Zingis  to  establish 
a  friendly  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Moslem  princes ;  nor 
could  he  be  tempted  by  the  secret  solicitations 

1  More  properly  Yen  king,  an  ancient  city,  whose  ruins  still  appear 
some  furlongs  to  the  south-east  of  'he  modern  Pekin,  which  was  built 
by  Cublai  Khan  (Gabel,  p.  146).  Pe-king  and  Nan-king  are  vague 
titles,  the  courts  of  the  north  and  of  the  south.  The  identity  and 
change  of  names  perplex  the  most  skilful  readers  of  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphy <p.  177). 
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of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  sacrificed  to  his  CHAP. 
personal  wrongs  the  safety  of  the  church  and 
state.  A  rash  and  inhuman  deed  provoked  and 
justified  the  Tartar  arms  in  the  invasion  of  the 
southern-  Asia.  A  caravan  of  three  ambassa 
dors  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  merchants  was 
arrested  and  murdered  at  Otrar,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Mohammed ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a 
demand  and  denial  of  justice,  till  he  had  pray- 
ed and  fasted  three  nights  on  a  mountain,  that 
the  Mogul  emperor  appealed  to  the  judgment 
of  God  and  his  sword.  Our  European  battles, 
says  a  philosophic  writer,"  are  petty  skirmishes, 
if  compared  to  the  numbers  that  have  fought 
and  fallen  in  the  fields  of  Asia.  Seven  hun- 
dred thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars  are  said  to 
have  marched  under  the  standard  of  Zingis  and 
his  four  sons.  In  the  vast  plains  that  extend 
to  the  north  of  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  they  were 
encountered  by  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
of  the  sultan ;  and  in  the  first  battle,  which  was 
suspended  by  the  night,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  Carizmians  were  slain.  Mohammed 
was  astonished  by  the  multitude  and  valour  of 
his  enemies :  he  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
danger,  and  distributed  his  troops  in  the  fron- 
tier towns  ;  trusting  that  the  barbarians,  invin- 
cible in  the  field,  would  be  repulsed  by  the 
length  and  difficulty  of  so  many  regular  sieges. 
But  the  prudence  of  Zingis  had  formed  a  body 
of  Chinese  engineers,  skilled  in  the  mechanic 

u  M.  de  Vollaire,  Essai  sur  1'Histoiie  General?,  torn,  iii,  c.  60,  p.  8. 
His  account  of  Zingis  and  the  Mogul*  contains,  as  usual,  much  generfcl 
iense  and  truth,  with  some  particular  error*. 
VOL.    XI.  D  d 
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CHAP,   arts,  informed  perhaps  of  the  secret  of  gun- 

\. powder,  and  capable,  under  his  discipline,  of 

attacking  a  foreign  country  with  more  vigour 
and  success  than  they  had  defended  their  own. 
The  Persian  historians  will  relate  the  sieges 
and  reduction  of  Otrar,  Cogende,  Bochara, 
Samarcand,  Carizme,  Herat,  Merou,  Nisabour, 
Balch,  and  Candahar;  and  the  conquest  of  the 
rich  and  populous  countries  of  Transoxiana, 
Carizme,  and  Chorasan.  The  destructive  hos- 
tilies  of  Attila  and  the  Huns  have  long  since 
been  elucidated  by  the  example  of  Zingis  and 
the  Moguls;  and  in  this  more  proper  place  I 
shall  be  content  to  observe  that,  from  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Indus,  they  ruined  a  tract  of  many 
hundred  miles,  which  was  adorned  with  the  ha- 
bitations and  labours  of  mankind,  and  that  five 
centuries  have  not  been  sufficient  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  four  years.  The  Mogul  emperor  en- 
couraged or  indulged  the  fury  of  his  tioops; 
the  hope  of  future  possession  was  lost  in  the 
ardour  of  rapine  and  slaughter;  and  the  cause 
of  the  war  exasperated  their  native  fierceness 
by  the  pretence  of  justice  and  revenge.  The 
downfall  and  death  of  the  sultan  Mohammed, 
who  expired  un pitied  and  alone,  in  a  desert 
island  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  a  poor  atonement 
for  the  calamities  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
Could  theCarizmian  empire  have  been  saved  by 
a  single  hero,  it  would  have  been  saved  by  his 
son  Gelaleddin,  whose  active  valour  repeatedly 
checked  the  Moguls  in  the  career  of  victory. 
Retreating,  as  he  fought,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  he  was  oppressed  by  their  innumerable 
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host,  till,  in  the  last  moment  of  despair,  Gela-  CHIP 
leddin  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  swam  ^XIV' 
one  of  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  rivers  of  ' 
Asia,  and  extorted  the  admiration  and  applause 
of  Zingis  himself.  It  was  in  this  camp  that  the 
Mogul  conqueror  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the 
murmurs  of  his  weary  arid  wealthy  troops,  who 
sighed  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  native  land. 
Incumbered  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  he  slowly 
measured  back  his  footsteps,  betrayed  some  pity 
for  the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  rebuilding  the  cities  which  had 
been  swept  away  by  the  tempest  of  his  arms. 
After  he  had  repassed  theOxus  and  Jaxartes,  he 
was  joined  by  two  generals,  whom  he  had  de- 
tached with  thirty  thousand  horse,  to  subdue  the 
western  provinces  of  Persia.  They  had  trampled 
on  the  nations  which  opposed  their  passage,  pe- 
netrated through  thegates  of  Derbent,  traversed 
the  Volga  and  the  desert,  and  accomplished  the 
circuit  of  the  Caspian  sea,  by  an  expedition 
which  had  never  been  attempted,  and  has  ne- 
ver been  repeated.  The  return  of  Zingis  was 
signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellious 
or  independent  kingdom  of  Tartary ;  and  heHi»dratii, 
died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory,  with  A 
his  last  breath  exhorting  and  instructing  his 
sons  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. 

The  haram  of  Zingis  was  composed  of  five 
hundred  wives  and  concubines;  and  of  his.nu- 
merous  progeny,  four  sons,  illustrious  by  their 
birth  and  merit,  exercised  under  their  father  the 

m         ,  .  A.D.  1227- 

principal  offices  of  peace  and  war.     1  ousni  was  iw*. 
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CHAP,  his  great  huntsman,  Zagatai*  his  judge,  Octai 
LXIV.  }jjs  minister,  and  Tuli  his  general ;  and  their 
'names  and  actions  are  often  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  his  conquests.  Firmly  united  for  their 
own  and  the  public  interest,  the  three  brothers 
and  their  families  were  content  with  dependent 
sceptres;  and  Octai,  by  general  consent,  was 
proclaimed  great  khan,  or  emperor  of  the  Mo- 
guls and  Tartars.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gayuk,  after  whose  death  the  empire  devolved 
to  his  cousins  Mangou  and  Cablai,  the  sons  of 
Tuli,  and  the  grandsons  of  Zingis.  In  the  sixty- 
eight  years  of  his  four  first  successors,  the  Mo- 
gul subdued  almost  all  Asia,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  Europe.  Without  confining  myself  to 
the  order  of  time,  without  expatiating  on  the 
detail  of  events,  I  shall  present  a  general  pic- 
ture of  the  progress  of  their  arms;  i.  In  the  east; 
ii.  In  the  south;  in.  In  the  west;  and,  iv.  In 
the  north. 
oft}*e  i.  Before  the  invasion  of  Zinsis,  China  was 

northern 

empire  of  divided  into  two  empires  or  dynasties  of  the 
AD  i2S4.  north  and  south  ;y  and  the  difference  of  origin 
and  interest  was  smoothed  by  a  general  confor- 
mity of  laws,  language,  and  national  manners. 
The  northern  empire,  which  had  been  dismem- 

*  Zagatai  gave  his  name  to  his  dominions  of  Maurenahar,  or  Tran- 
aoxiana  ;  and  the  Moguls  of  Hindostan,  who  emigrated  from  that  coun- 
try, are  styled  Zagatais  by  the  Persians.  This  certain  etymology,  and 
the  similar  example  of  Uzbek,  Nogai,  &c.  may  warn  us  not  absolutely 
to  rejpcf  the  derivations  of  a  national  from  a  personal  name 

T  In  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Oriental  geographers,  the  names  of  Cathay 
.  and  Mangi  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern  empires,  which,  from 
A.  D.  1234  to  1279,  were  those  of  the  greet  khan,  and  of  the  Chinese. 
The  search  of  Cathay,  after  China  had  been  found,  excited  and  misled 
onr  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  ctfttiiry,  iu  their  attempts  to  discover 
the  north  east  passage. 
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bered  by  Zingis,   was   finally  subdued   seven  CHAP. 
years  after  his  death.     After  the  loss  of  Pekin,  ^^,. 
the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residence  at  Kaifong, 
a  city  many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  which 
contained,    according  to  the  Chinese  annals, 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  families  of  inhabi- 
tants and  fugitives.     He  escaped  from  thence 
with  only  seven  horsemen,  and  made  his  last 
stand  in  a  third  capital,  till  at  length  the  hope- 
less monarch,  protesting  his  innocence  and  ac- 
cusing his  fortune,  ascended  a  funeral  pile,  and 
gave  orders,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  stabbed 
himself,  the  fire  should  be  kindled   by  his  at- 
tendants.    The  dynasty  of  the  Song,  the  native 
and  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  whole  empire, 
survived  about  forty-five  years  the  fall  of  the 
northern  usurpers;  and  the  perfect  conquest 
was  reserved  for  the  arms  of  Cublai.     During 
this  interval,  the  Moguls  were  often  diverted  by 
foreign  wars;  and,  if  the  Chinese  seldom  dared 
to  meet  their  victors  in  the  field,   their  passive 
courage   presented    an   endless   succession    of 
cities  to  storm  and  of  millions  to  slaughter.   In 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places,  the  engines  of 
antiquity  and  the  Greek  fire  were  alternately 
employed  :  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  cannon  and 
bombs  appears  as  a  familiar  practice;1  and  the 

*  I  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  the  Pf  re  Gaubil,  who 
translates  the  Chine»e  text  of  the  annals  of  the  Moguls  or  Yuen  (p. 
71,  93,  153) ;  but  I  am  ignorant  at  what  time  these  annals  were  com- 
posed and  published.  The  two  uncles  of  Marco  Polo,  who  served  as 
engineers  at  the  siege  of  Siengiangfou  (l.ii,  c.  61,  in  Kamnsio,  torn.  ii. 
See  Gaubil.  p.  155,  157),  must  have  felt  and  related  the  effects  of  this 
destructire  powder,  and  their  silence  is  a  weighty,  and  almost  deci- 
sive objection.  I  entertain  u  suspicion  that  the  recent  discovery  ws» 

carried 
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CHAP,  sieves  were  conducted  by  the  Mahometans  and 

1  It  IV 

'_  Franks,  who  had  been  liberally  invited  into  the 


service  of  Cublai.  After  passing  the  great  river, 
the  troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  along  a 
series  of  canals,  till  they  invested  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Hamcheu,  or  Quinsay,  in  the  country 
of  silk,  the  most  delicious  climate  of  China.  The 
emperor,  a  defenceless  youth,  surrendered  his 
person  and  sceptre  ;  and  before  he  was  sent  in 
exile  into  Tartary,  he  struck  nine  times  the 
ground  with  his  forehead,  to  adore  in  prayer  or 
southern,  thanksgiving  the  mercy  of  the  great  khan.  Yet 


A.D.1279.  tne  war  (it  was  now  styled  a  rebellion)  was  still 
maintained  in  the  southern  provinces  from  Ham- 
cheu to  Canton  ;  and  the  obstinate  remnant  of 
independence  and  hostility  was  transported 
front  the  land  to  the  sea.  But  when  the  fleet  of 
the  Song  was  surrounded  and  oppressed  by  a 
superior  armament,  their  last  champion  leaped 
into  the  waves  with  his  infant  emperor  in  his 
arms.  "  It  is  niore  glorious,"  he  cried,  "  to 
"  die  a  prince,  than  to  live  a  slave."  An  hun- 
dred thousand  Chinese  imitated  his  example; 
and  the  whole  empire,  from  Tonkin  to  the  great 
wall,  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Cublai. 
His  boundless  ambition  aspired  to  the  conquest 
of  Japan  :  his  fleet  was  twice  shipwrecked  ; 
and  the  lives  of  an  hundred  thousand  Moguls 
and  Chinese  were  sacrificed  in  the  fruitless  ex- 
pedition. But  the  circumjacent  kingdoms,  Co- 

carried  from  Europe  to  China  by  the  caravans  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  falsely  adopted  as  an  old  national  discovery  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth.  Yet  the  Pere  Gaubil 
affirms  that  the  use  of  gunpowder  ha*  been  known  to  the  Chinese 
above  1600  years 
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rea,  Tonkin,  Cochinchina,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  CHAP. 
Thibet,  were  reduced  in  different  degrees  of^XIV' 
tribute  and  obedience  by  the  effort  or  terror  of 
his  arms.     He  explored  the  Indian  ocean  with 
a  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships ;  they  sailed  in  sixty- 
eight  days,  most  probably  to  the  isle  of  Borneo, 
under  the  equinoctial  line;  and  though   they 
returned  not  without  spoil  or  glory,  the  emper- 
or was  dissatisfied  that  the  savage  king  had 
escaped  from  their  hands. 

ii.  The  conquest  of  Indostan  by  the  Moguls  Of  Per»» 

i   .  j    .  •     i    /.         i       i  .  and  the 

was  reserved  in  a  later  period  for  the  house  of  empire 
Timour ;  but  that  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  was  a-  clii 
chieved  by  Holagou  Khan,  thegrandonof  Zin- 
gis,  the  brother  and  lieutenant  of  the  two  suc- 
cessive emperors,  Mangou  and  Cublai.  I  shall 
not  enumerate  the  crowd  of  sultans,  emirs,  and 
atabeks,  whom  he  trampled  into  dust;  but  the 
extirpation  of  the  assassins,  or  Ismaelians*  of 
Persia,  may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  man- 
kind. Among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian, these  odious  sectaries  had  reigned  with 
impunity  above  an  hundred  and  sixty  years; 
and  their  prince,  or  imam,  established  his  lieu- 
tenant to  lead  and  govern  the  colony  of  mount 
Libanus,  so  famous  and  formidable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  crusades.b  With  the  fanaticism  of 
the  koran,  the  Ismaelians  had  blended  the  In- 
dian transmigration,  and  the  visions  of  their  own 

*  All  that  can  be  known  of  the  assassins  of  Persia  and  Syria  U 
poured  from  the  copious  and  eveu  profuse,  erudition  of  M.  Falconet, 
in  two  memoires  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  (torn.  XTU,  p. 
127-170). 

b  The  Ismaelians  of  Syria,  40,000  assassins,  had  acquired,  or  found- 
ed,  ten  castles  in  the  hills  above  Tortoia.  About  the  y«ar  1280,  they 
were  extirpated  by  the  Mamalukts 
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CHAP,   prophets:  and  it  was  their  first  duty  to  devote 

r'ff,  their  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the 

vicar  of  God.  The  daggers  of  his  missionaries 
were  felt  both  in  the  East  and  West:  the  chris- 
tians  and  the  Moslems  enumerate,  and  perhaps 
multiply,  the  illustrious  victims  that  were  sac- 
rificed to  the  zeal,  avarice,  or  resentment,  of  the 
old  man  (as  he  was  corruptly  styled)  of  the 
mountain.  But  these  daggers,  his  only  arms, 
were  broken  by  the  sword  of  Holagou,  and  not 
a  vestige  is  left  of  the  enemies  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept the  word  assassin,  which,  in  the  most  odi- 
ous sense,  has  been  adopted  in  the  languages 
of  Europe.  The  extinction  of  the  Abbassides 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  spectators  of  their 
greatness  and  decline.  Since  the  fail  of  their 
Seljufcian  tyrants,  the  caliphs  had  recovered 
their  lawful  dominion  of  Bagdad  and  the  Ara- 
bian Irak ;  but  the  city  was  distracted  by 
theological  factions,  and  the  commander  of  the 
faithful  was  lost  in  a  haram  of  seven  hundred 
concubines.  The  invasion  of  the  Moguls  he 
encountered  with  feeble  arms  and  haughty  em- 
bassies. "  On  the  divine  decree,"  said  the  caliph 
Mostasem,  "  is  founded  the  throne  of  the  sons 
"  of  Abbas  ;  and  their  foes  shall  surely  be  de- 
"  stroyed  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Who 
"  is  this  Holagou  that  dares  to  rise  against 
"  them  ?  If  he  be  desirous  of  peace,  let  him  in- 
"  stantly  depart  from  the  sacred  territory  ;  and 
*'  perhaps  he  may  obtain  from  our  clemency  the 
"  pardon  of  his  fault."  This  presumption  was 
cherished  by  a  perfidious  vizir,  who  assured 
his  master,  that,  even  if  the  barbarians  had  en- 
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tered  the  city,  the  women  and  children,  from  CHAF 
the  terraces,  would  be  sufficient  to  overwhelm  LXIV- 
them  with  stones.  But  when  Holagou  touch- " 
ed  the  phantom,  it  instantly  vanished  into 
smoke.  After  a  siege  of  two  months,  Bagdad 
was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Moguls  ;  and 
their  savage  commander  pronounced  the  death 
of  the  caliph  Mostasem,  the  last  of  the  tem- 
poral successors  of  Mahomet  ;  whose  noble 
kinsmen,  of  the  race  of  Abbas,  had  reigned  in 
Asia  above  five  hundred  years.  Whatever  might 
be  the  designs  of  the  conqueror,  the  holy  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina6  were  protected  by  the 
Arabian  desert ;  but  the  Moguls  spread  beyond 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  pillaged  Aleppo  and 
Damascus,  and  threatened  to  join  the  Franks  in 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.  Egypt  was  lost, 
had  she  been  defended  only  by  her  feeble  off- 
spring; but  the  Mamalukes  had  breathed  in 
their  infancy  the  keenness  of  a  Scythian  air; 
equal  in  valour,  superior  in  discipline,  they 
met  the  Moguls  in  many  a  well  fought  field; 
and  drove  back  the  stream  of  hostility  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Euphrates.  But  it  overflowed,  Of  Ant. 
with  resistless  violence,  the  kingdoms  of  Arme-  l°r"\u% 
nia  and  Anatolia,  of  which  the  former  was  pos-  1272. 
sessed  by  the  Christians,  and  the  latter  by  the 
Turks.  The  sultans  of  Iconium  opposed  some 
resistance  to  the  Mogul  arms,  till  Azzadin 
sought  a  refuge  among  the  Greeks  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  his  feeble  successors,  the  last  of 

'  As  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  foreign  transacnan*, 
I  must  observe,  that  some  of  their  historians  extend  the  conquests  of 
Zingis  himself  to  Medina,  the  country  of  Mahomet  (Gaubil,  p.  42). 
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CHAP,  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  were  finally  extirpated 
LXIV.  ky  the  khans  of  Persia. 

in*  No  sooner  had  Octai  subverted  the  north- 
ern  emP*re  °f  China,  than  he  resolved  to  visit, 
Hungary,  with  his  arms,  the  most  remote  countries  of  the 

Jiff* 

A.D.  1235-  West.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  Moguls  and 
246<  Tartars  were  inscribed  on  the  military  roll ;  of 
these  the  great  khan  selected  a  third,  which  he 
entrusted  to  the  command  of  his  nephew  Batou, 
the  son  of  Tuli,  who  reigned  over  his  father's 
conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  sea.  After 
a  festival  of  forty  days,  Batou  set  forwards  on 
this  great  expedition ;  and  such  was  the  speed 
and  ardour  of  his  innumerable  squadrons,  that, 
in  less  than  six  years,  they  had  measured  a  line 
of  ninety  degrees  of  longitude,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  great  ri- 
vers of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  Volga  and  Kama, 
the  Don  and  Borysthenes,  the  Vistula  and  Da- 
nube, they  either  swam  with  their  horses,  or 
passed  on  the  ice,  or  traversed  in  leathern 
boats,  which  followed  the  camp,  and  transport- 
ed their  waggons  and  artillery.  By  the  first 
victories  of  Batou,  the  remains  of  national  free- 
dom were  eradicated  in  the  immense  plains  of 
Turkestan  and  Kipzak/  In  his  rapid  pro- 
gress, he  overran  the  kingdoms,  as  they  are  now 
styled,  of  Astracan  and  Cazan  ;  and  the  troops 
which  he  detached  towards  mount  Caucasus 
explored  the  most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia 
and  Circassia.  The  civil  discord  of  the  great 

d  The  Dasht6  Kipzak,  or  plain  of  Kipzak  extends  on  either  side  of 
the  Volga,  in  a  boundless  space  towards  the  Jaik  and  Borysthenes,  and 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  primitive  name  and  nation  of  the  Cossack* 
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dukes,  or  princes,  of  Russia,  betrayed  their  CHAP. 
country  to  the  Tartars.  They  spread  from  Li-  LXIV- 
vonia  to  the  Black  sea,  and  both  Moscow  and 
Kiow,  the  modern  and  the  ancient  capitals, 
were  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  temporary  ruin,  less 
fatal  than  the  deep, and  perhaps  indelible,  mark, 
which  a  servitude  of  two  hundred  years  has  im- 
printed on  the  character  of  the  Russians.  The 
Tartars  ravaged,  with  equal  fury,  the  countries 
which  they  hoped  to  possess,  and  those  which 
they  were  hastening  to  leave.  From  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Russia,  they  made  a  dead- 
ly, though  transient,  inroad  into  the  heart  of 
Poland,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Germany. 
The  cities  of  Lublin  and  Cracow  were  oblite- 
rated :  they  approached  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic ;  and,  in  the  battle  of  Lignitz,  they  defeated 
the  dukes  of  Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and 
the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
filled  nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain. 
From  Lignitz,  the  extreme  point  of  their  west- 
ern march,  they  turned  aside  to  the  invasion  of 
Hungary ;  and  the  presence  or  spirit  ofBatou  in- 
spired  the  host  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  : 
Carpathian  hills  could  not  be  long  impervious 
to  their  divided  columns ;  and  their  approach 
had  been  fondly  disbelieved  till  it  was  irresisti- 
bly felt.  The  king,  Bela  the  fourth,  assembled 
the  military  force  of  his  counts  and  bishops ; 
but  he  had  alienated  the  nation  by  adopting  a 
vagrant  horde  of  forty  thousand  families  of 
Comans;  and  these  savage  guests  were  pro- 
voked to  revolt  by  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
and  the  murder  of  their  prince.  The  whole 
country,  north  of  the  Danube,  was  lost  in  a 
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CHAP,  clay,  and  depopulated  in  a  summer;  and  the 
LXIV.  ruins  Of  cities  and  churches  were  overspread 
with  the  bones  of  the  natives,  who  expiated  the 
sins  of  their  Turkish  ancestors.  An  ecclesias- 
tic, who  fled  from  the  sack  of  Waradin,  de- 
scribes the  calamities  which  he  had  seen  or 
suffered  ;  and  the  sanguinary  rage  of  sieges  and 
battles  is  far  less  atrocious  than  the  treatment 
cf  the  fugitives,  who  had  been  allured  from  the 
woods  under  a  promise  of  peace  and  pardon, 
and  who  were  coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they 
had  performed  the  labours  of  the  harvest  and 
vintage.  In  the  winter,  the  Tartars  passed  the 
Danube  on  the  ice,  and  advanced  to  Gran  or 
Strigonium,  a  German  colony,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom.  Thirty  engines  were 
planted  against  the  walls ;  the  ditches  were 
filled  with  sacks  of  earth  and  dead  bodies;  and, 
after  a  promiscuous  massacre,  three  hundred 
noble  matrons  were  slain  in  the  presence  of  the 
khan.  Of  all  the  cities  and  fortresses  of  Hun- 
gary, three  alone  survived  the  Tartar  invasion, 
and  the  unfortunate  Bela  hid  his  head  among 
the  islands  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Latin  world  was  darkened  by  this  cloud 
of  savage  hostility :  a  Russian  fugitive  carried 
the  alarm  to  Sweden ;  and  the  remote  nations 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  ocean  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Tartars,'  whom  their  fear  and  ig- 

'  In  the  year  1238,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothia  (Sweden)  and  Trite 
were  prevented,  by  their  fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual, 
their  ships  to  the  herring-fishery  on  the  coast  of  England  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  fish  were  sold  for  a  shilling. 
(Matthew  Paris,  p.  S96).  It  is  whimsical  enough,  that  the  orders  of  a 

Mogul 
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norance  were  inclined  to  separate  from  the  hu-  CHAP. 
man  species.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs^*^' 
in  the  eighth  century,  Europe  had  never  been" 
exposed  to  a  similar  calamity  ;  and  if  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mahomet  would  have  oppressed  her 
religion  and  liberty,  it  might  be  apprehended 
that  the  shepherds  of  Scythia  would  extinguish 
her  cities,  her  arts,  and  all  the  institutions  of 
civil  society.  The  Roman  pontiff  attempted  to 
appease  and  convert  these  invincible  pagans  by 
a  mission  of  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars; 
but  he  was  astonished  by  the  reply  of  the  khan, 
that  the  sons  of  God  and  of  Zingis  were  invest- 
ed with  a  divine  power  to  subdue  or  extirpate 
the  nations ;  and  that  the  pope  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  universal  destruction,  unless  he 
visited  in  person,  and  as  a  suppliant,  the  royal 
horde.  The  emperor  Frederic  the  second  em- 
braced a  more  generous  mod  ^  of  defence ;  and 
his  letters  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
and  the  princes  of  Germany,  represented  the 
common  danger,  and  urged  th-rm  to  arm  their 
vassals  in  this  just  and  rational  crusade/  The 
Tartars  themselves  were  awed  by  the  fame  and 
valour  of  the  Franks :  the  town  of  Newstadt  in 

Mogul  khan,  who  reigned  on  the  borders  of  China,  should  have  lower- 
ed the  price  of  herrings  in  the  English  market 

1  I  shall  copy  his  characteristic  or  flattering  epithets  of  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  :  Furens  ar  fervens  ad  arnia  Germauia,  strenuae 
mllitiK  genetrix  et  alumna  Francia,  bellirosa  et  audax  Hiipania, 
virtuota  *iris  et  classe  immita  fertilis  Anglia,  impetuosis  bellatoribus 
referta  Alemannia,  uavalis  Dacia,  imlomita  Italia,  pad's  ignara  Burgnn- 
dia,  inquieta  Apulia,  cum  maris  Graeri,  Adriatic!  et  Tyrrheni  insulu 
pyraticil  et  invictis,  Cretft,  Cypro,  Sicilia,  cum  oceano  conterminu 
iusulis,  et  regiouibus,  cruenta  Hybernia,  cum  agili  Wallia,  pallustris 
Scotia,  glacialis  Norvregia  suam  flu-lam  militiam  suo  vexillo  cr:iri» 
destinabunt,  &c.  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  498). 
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CHAP.   Austria  was  bravely  defended  against  them  by 

L.XIV 

^ fifty  knights  and  twenty  cross-bows;  and  they 


raised  the  siege  on  the  appearance  of  a  German 
army.  After  wasting  the  adjacent  kingdoms  of 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  Baton  slowly  re- 
treated from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  to  enjoy 
the  rewards  of  victory  in  the  city  and  palace  of 
Serai,  which  started  at  his  command  from  the 
midst  of  the  desert. 

Ofsibe-  Iv  J£ven  the  poor  and  frozen  regions  of  the 
AD.  1242,  north  attracted  the  arms  of  the  Moguls:  Shei- 
bani  khan,  the  brother  of  the  great  Batou,  led 
an  horde  of  fifteen  thousand  families  into  the 
wilds  of  Siberia ;  and  his  descendants  reigned 
at  Tobolskoy  above  three  centuries,  till  the 
Russian  conquest.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  pursued  the  course  of  the  Oby  and  Ye- 
nisei must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  icy 
sea.  After  brushing  away  the  monstrous  fa- 
bles, of  men  with  dogs  heads  and  cloven  feet, 
we  shall  find  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Zingis,  the  Moguls  were  informed  of  the 
name  and  mariners  of  the  Samoyedes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  polar  circle,  who  dwelt 
in  subterraneous  huts,  and  derived  their  furs 
and  their  food  from  the  sole  occupation  of 
hunting.* 

The  sue-  While  China,  Syria,  and  Poland,  were  in- 
zliS™  °f  vaded  at  the  same  time  by  the  Moguls  and  Tar- 
AD  1227  tars,  the  authors  of  the  mighty  mischief  were 

1259. 

content  with  the  knowledge  and  declaration, 

E  See  Carpin's  relation  in  Hackluyt,  vol.  i,  p.  30.  The  pedigree  of 
the  khans  of  Siberia  is  given  by  Abulpbazi  (part  viii,  p.  495).  Have 
the  Russians  found  no  Tartar  chronicles  at  Tobolsk  f 
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that  their  word  was  the  sword  of  death.  Like  CHAP. 
the  first  caliphs,  the  first  successors  of  Zingis 
seldom  appeared  iu  person  at  the  head  of  their 
victorious  armies.  On  the  banks  of  the  Onon 
and  Selinga,  the  royal  or  golden  horde  exhibited 
the  contrast  of  simplicity  and  greatness;  of  the 
roasted  sheep  and  mare's  milk  which  composed 
their  banquets;  and  of  a  distribution  in  one 
day  of  five  hundred  waggons  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  ambassadors  and  princes  of  Europe  and 
Asia  were  compelled  to  undertake  this  distant 
and  laborious  pilgrimage;  and  the  life  and  reign 
of  the  great  dukes  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Geor- 
gia and  Armenia,  the  sultans  of  Iconium,  and 
the  emirs  of  Persia,  were  decided  by  the  frown 
or  smile  of  the  great  khan.  The  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Zingis  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  pastoral  life ;  but  the  village  of  Caracorum* 
was  gradually  ennobled  by  their  election  and 
residence.  A  change  of  manners  is  implied  in 
the  removal  of  Octai  and  Mangou  from  a  tent 
to  an  house;  and  their  example  was  imitated 
by  the  princes  of  their  family  and  the  great  of- 
ficers of  the  empire.  Instead  of  the  boundless 
forest,  the  inclosure  of  a  park  afforded  the 
more  indolent  pleasures  of  the  chace;  their  new 
habitations  were  decorated  with  painting  and 
sculpture;  their  superflous  treasures  were  cast 
in  fountains,  and  basons,  and  statues  of  massy 

11  The  map  of  d'Anville,  and  the  Chinese  Itineraries  (de  Gnignes, 
torn,  i,  part  ii,  p.  57),  seem  to  mark  the  position  of  Holin,  or  Caraco- 
rmn,  about  six  hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Pekin.  The  dis- 
tance between  Selinginsky  and  Pekin  is  near  two  th&usand  Russian 
versts,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  English  miles  (Bell's 
Travels,  vol.  ii,  p.  67). 
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CHAP,  silver;  and  the  artists  of  China  and  Paris  vied 
LXIV.  with  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  great  khan.1 
"Caracorum  contained  two  streets,  the  one  of 
Chinese  merchants,  the  other  of  mahometan 
traders;  and  the  places  of  religious  worship, 
one  nestorian  church,  two  moschs,  and  twelve 
temples  of  various  idols,  may  represent  in  some 
degree  the  number  and  division  of  inhabitants. 
Yet  a  French  missionary  declares,  that  the 
town  of  St.  Denys,  near  Paris,  was  more  con- 
siderable than  the  Tartar  capital ;  and  that  the 
whole  palace  of  Mango u  was  scarcely  equal  to 
a  tenth  part  of  that  benedictiue  abbey.  The 
conquests  of  Russia  and  Syria  might  amuse 
the  vanity  of  the  great  khans ;  but  they  were 
seated  on  the  borders  of  China;  the  acquisition 
of  that  empire  was  the  nearest  and  most  inter- 
esting object ;  and  they  might  learn  from  their 
pastoral  economy,  that  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  shepherd  to  protect  and  propagate  his 
adopt  the  stock.  I  have  aiready  celebrated  the  wisdom 

manners  .  ,  »"   .• 

of  china,  and  virtue  of  a  mandanan,  who  prevented  the 
1368.  3  desolation  of  five  populous  and  cultivated  pro- 
vinces. In  a  spotless  administration  of  thirty 
years,  this  friend  of  his  country  and  of  man- 
kind continually  laboured  to  mitigate  or  sus- 
pend the  havoc  of  war ;  to  save  the  monuments, 
and  to  rekindle  the  flame,  of  science;  to  restrain 
the  military,  commanded  by  the  restoration  of 
civil  magistrates;  and  to  instil  the  love  of  peace 
and  justice  into  the  minds  of  the  Moguls.  He 

1  Rubruquis  found  at  Caracortmi  his  countryman  Guillaume  Boucher 
ctfecre  de  Paris,  who  had  executed  for  the  khan  a  silver  tree,  support- 
ed by  four  lions,  and  ejecting  four  different  liquors.  Abulghazi  (part 
iv,  p.  336)  mentions  the  painters  ot'Kitay  or  China 
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struggled  with  the  barbarism  of  the  first  con-  CHAP. 
querors ;  but  his  salutary  lessons  produced  a  ..V*!)',.. 
rich  harvest  in  the  second  generation.  The 
northern,  and  by  degrees  the  southern,  empire, 
acquiesced  in  the  government  of  Cublai,  the 
lieutenant,  and  afterwards  the  successor,  of 
Mango u ;  and  the  nation  was  loyal  to  a  prince 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  manners  of  China. 
He  restored  the  forms  of  her  venerable  consti- 
tution ;  and  the  victors  submitted  to  the  laws, 
the  fashions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  the 
vanquished  people.  This  peaceful  triumph, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  repeated,  may 
be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  numbers 
and  servitude  of  the  Chinese.  The  Mogul  army 
was  dissolved  in  a  vast  and  populous  country; 
and  their  emperors  adopted  with  pleasure  a 
political  system,  which  gives  to  the  prince  the 
solid  substance  of  despotism,  and  leaves  to  the 
subject  the  empty  names  of  philosophy,  free- 
dom, and  filial  obedience.  Under  the  reign  of 
Cublai,  letters  and  commerce,  peace  and  jus- 
tice, were  restored  ;  the  great  canal,  of  five 
hundred  miles,  was  opened  from  Nankin  to  the 
capital ;  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Pekin ;  and 
displayed  in  his  court  the  magnificence  of  the 
greatest  monarch  of  Asia.  Yet  this  learned 

~ 

prince  declined  from  the  pure  and  simple  reli- 
gion of  his  great  ancestor  ;  he  sacrificed  to  the 
idol  Fo;  and  his  blind  attachment  to  the  lamas 
of  Thibet  and  the  bonzes  of  China"  provoked 

k  The  attacbmeiit  of  the  kbans  and  the  hatred  of  the  mandarin*,  to 

the 
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CHAP,  the  cerisure  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius.    His 

LX1V. 

.„ ',. successors  polluted  the  palace  with  a  crowd  of 


eunuchs,  physicians,  and  astrologers,  while 
thirteen  millions  of  their  subjects  were  con- 
sumed in  the  provinces  by  famine.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis, 
his  degenerate  race,  the  dynasty  of  the  Yuen, 
was  expelled  by  a  revolt  of  the  native  Chinese ; 
and  the  Mogul  emperors  were  lost  in  the  obli- 
vion  of  the  desert.  Before  this  revolution,  they 

cf  the  Mo- 
gul em-     had  forfeited  their  supremacy  over  the  depend- 

A.D.'i259-  ent  branches  of  their  house,  the  khans  of  Kip- 
zak  and  Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai  or  Tran- 
soxiana,  and  the  khans  of  Iran  or  Persia.  By 
their  distance  -and  power,  these  loyal  lieute- 
nants had  soon  been  released  from  the  duties  of 
obedience ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Cublai,  they 
scorned  to  accept  a  sceptre  or  a  title  from  his 
unworthy  successors.  According  to  their  re- 
spective situation  they  maintained  the  simplicity 
of  the  pastoral  life,  or  assumed  the  luxury  of 
the  cities  of  Asia;  but  the  princes  and  their 
hordes  were  alike  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
a  foreign  worship.  After  some  hesitation  be- 
tween the  gospel  and  the  koran,  they  conformed 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet;  and  while  they  a- 
dopted  for  their  brethren  the  Arabs  and  Persians, 
they  renounced  all  intercourse  with  the  ancient 
Moguls,  the  idolaters  of  China. 

the  bonzes  and  lamas  (Duhalde,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  torn,  i,  p.  502, 
503)  seems  to  represent  them  as  the  priests  of  the  same  god,  of  the 
Indian  Fot  whose  worship  prevails  among  the  sects  of  Hindostan,  Siam, 
Thibet,  China,  and  Japan.  Rut  this  mysterious  subject  is  still  lost  in 
a  cloud,  which  the  researches  of  our  Asiatic  society  may  gradually 
dispel. 
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In  this  shipwreck  of  nations,  some  surprise  may  CHAP. 
be  excited  by  the  escape  of  the  Roman  empire,  .^*!,V'., 
whose  relics,  at  the  time  of  the  Mogul  invasion,  Escape  of 
were  dismembered  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  fi™*',*"' 
Less  potent  than  Alexander,  they  were  press-  JJd  lhe 
ed,  Jike  the  Macedonian,  both  in  Europe  and  <•«?''« 
Asia,  by  the  shepherds  of  Scythia ;  and  had  the  M£U 
Tartars  undertaken  the  siege,  Constantinople  i^2 
must  have  yielded  to  the  fate  of  Pekin,  Saniar- 
caud,  and  Bagdad.  The  glorious  and  voluntary 
retreat   of  Baton    from   the   Danube  was   in- 
sulted by  the  vain  triumph  of  the  Franks  and 
Greeks;1  and,  in  a  second   expedition,   death 
surprised  him  in  full  march  to  attack  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Caesars.     His  brother  Borga  carried 
the  Tartar  arms  into  Bulgaria  and  Thrace ;  but 
he  was  diverted  from  the  Byzantine  war  by  a 
visit  to  Novogorod,  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree 
of  latitude,  where  he  numbered  the  inhabitants 
and  regulated  the  tribes  of  Russia.     The  Mo- 
gul khan  formed   an  alliance  with  the   IMama- 
lukes  against  his  brethren  of  Persia:  three  hun- 
dred  thousand   horse  penetrated  through  the 
gates  of  Derbend ;  and   the  Greeks  might  re- 
joice in  the  first  example  of  domestic  war.    Af- 
ter the  recovery  of  Constantinople,   Michael 
Palaeologus,"1  at  a  distance  from  his  court  and 

1  Some  repulse  of  the  Moguls  in  Hungary  (Matthew  Paris,  p.  645, 
646)  might  propagate  and  colour  the  report  of  the  union  and  victory 
of  the  king*  of  the  Franks  on  the  confines  of  Bulgaria.  Ahuiplura- 
gius  (Dynast,  p.  310),  after  forty  years,  beyond  the  Tigris,  might  be 
easily  deceived. 

m  See  Pachymer,  1.  iii,  c.  25,  and  I.  ix,  c.26,  27  ;  and  the  false  alarm 
at  Niep,  I.  iii,  c.  27.  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  I.  if,  e.  6. 
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CHAP,  army,    was    surprised   and    surrounded,    in  a 

Thracian  castle,  by  twenty  thousand  Tartars. 

But  the  object  of  their  march  was  a  private  in- 
terest :  they  came  to  the  deliverance  of  Azadin, 
the  Turkish  sultan;  and  were  content  with  his 
person  and  the  treasure  of  the  emperor.  Their 
general  Noga,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in 
the  hordes  of  Astracan,  raised  a  formidable 
rebellion  against  Mengo  Timour,  the  third  of 
the  khans  of  Kipzak ;  obtained  in  marriage 
Maria,  the  natural  daughter  of  PalaBologus ;  and 
guarded  the 'dominions  of  his  friend  and  father. 
The  subsequent  invasions  of  a  Scythian  cast 
were  those  of  outlaws  arid  fugitives ;  and  some 
thousands  of  Alani  and  Comans,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  native  seats,  were  reclaimed 
from  a  vagrant  life,  and  inlisted  in  .the  service 
of  the  empire.  Such  was  the  influence  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls.  The  first 
terror  of  their  arms  secured,  rather  than  dis- 
turbed, the  peace  of  the  Roman  Asia.  The 
sultan  of  Iconium  solicited  a  personal  inter- 
view with  John  Vataces ;  and  his  artful  policy 
encouraged  the  Turks  to  defend  their  barrier 
against  the  common  enemy."  That  barrier  in- 
deed was  soon  overthrown ;  and  the  servitude 
and  ruin  of  the  Seljukians  exposed  the  naked- 
ness of  the  Greeks.  The  formidable  Holagou 
threatened  to  inarch  to  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  thousand  men;  and  the 
groundless  panic  of  the  citizens  of  Nice  will 
present  an  image  of  the  terror  which  he  had  in- 

"  G.  Acropolita,  p.  36,  37.     Nic.  Greg.  1.  ii,  c.  6, 1.  iv,  c.  5 
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spired.  The  accident  of  a  procession,  and  the  CHAP* 
sound  of  a  doleful  litany,  "  From  the  fury  of  LXIV 
"  the  Tartars,  good  Lord  deliver  us,"  had  scat-" 
tered  the  hasty  report  of  an  assault  and  massa- 
cre. In  the  blind  credulity  of  fear,  the  streets 
of  Nice  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  both 
sexes,  who  knew  not  from  what  or  to  whom 
they  fled ;  and  some  hours  elapsed  before  the 
firmness  of  the  military  officers  could  relieve 
the  city  from  this  imaginary  foe.  But  the  ai»- 
bition  of  Holagou  and  his  successors  was  for- 
tunately diverted  by  the  conquest  of  Bagdad, 
and  a  long  vicissitude  of  Syrian  wars :  their 
hostility  to  the  Moslems  inclined  them  to  unite 
with  the  Greeks  and  Franks ;°  and  their  gene- 
rosity or  contempt  had  offered  the  kingdom  of 
Anatolia  as  the  reward  of  an  Armenian  vassal. 
The  fragments  of  the  Seljukian  monarchy  were 
disputed  by  the  emirs'who  had  occupied  the 
cities  or  the  mountains  ;  but  they  all  confessed 
the  supremacy  of  the  khans  of  Persia ;  and  he 
often  interposed  his  authority,  and  sometimes 
his  arms,  to  check  their  depredations,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  balance  of  his  Turkish 
frontier.  The  death  of  Cazan,p  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  accomplished  princes  of  the  JJjJJJ1  f 
house  of  Zingis,  removed  this  salutary  controul;  Pe«i«, 

A. D. 1304, 

0  Abulpharagins,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1284,  declare*,  that  the      ay 
Moguls,  since  the  fabulous  defeat  of  Baton,  had  not  attacked  either 
the  Franks  or  Greeks  ;  and  of  this  he  is  a  competent  witness.   Hay  ton 
likewise,  the  Armeniac  prince,  celebrates  their  friendship  for  himself 
and  his  nation. 

p  Pachymer  gives  a  splendid  character  of  Cazan  khau,  the  wal  of 
Cyrus  and  Alexander  (1.  xii,  c.  1).  In  the  conclusion  of  his  history  (I. 
xiii,  c.  36)  he  hopes  much  from  the  arrival  of  30,000  Tochars  or  Tar- 
tars, who  were  ordered  by  the  successor  of  Cazan  to  restrain  the  T«rk» 
of  Bithynia,  A.  i>.  1308 
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CHAP.  an(j  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  gave  a  free  scope 
..........  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the   Ottoman  em- 

pire* 

Origin  of      After  the  retreat  of  Zingis,  the  sultan  Gela- 
°    leddin  of  Carizme  had  returned  from  India  to 


A.D.1240,  t})e  pOSSession  an(j  defence  of  his  Persian  king- 
doms.    In  the  space  of  eleven  years,  that  hero 
fought  in  person  fourteen  battles  ;  and  such  was 
his  activity,  that  he  led  his  cavalry  in  seventeen 
days  from  Teflis  to  Kerman,  a  march  of  a  thou- 
sand miles.     Yet  he  was  oppressed  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Moslem  princes,  and  the  innume- 
rable armies  of  the  Moguls  ;  and,  after  his  last 
defeat,     Gelaleddin   perished   ignobly   in   the 
mountains  of  Curdistan.     His  death  dissolved 
a  veteran   and   adventurous  army,   which  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Carizmians  or  Coras- 
mins  many  Turkman  hordes,  that  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  sultan's  fortune.     The  bolder 
and  more  powerful  chiefs  invaded  Syria,  and 
violated  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  :  the 
more  humble  engaged  in  the  service  of  Aladin, 
sultan  of  Iconium  ;  and  among  these  were  the 
obscure  fathers  of  the  Ottoman  line.     They  had 
formerly  pitched  their  tents  near  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  the  plains  of  Mahan  and 
Nesa;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the 
same  spot  should  have  produced  the  first  au- 
thors of  the  Parthian  and  Turkish  empires.  At 
the  head,  or  in  the  rear,  of  a  Karismian  army, 


q  The  origin  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  is  illustrated  by  the  critical 
learning  of  M.  de  Gnigues  (Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  iv,  p.  329  337) 
and  d'Anville  (Empire  Turc.  p.  14  22),  two  inhabitants  of  Paris,  from 
whom  the  Orientals  may  learn  the  history  and  geography  of  their  QWB 
country. 
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Soliman  Shah  was  drowned  in  the  passage  of  CHAP. 
the  Euphrates :  his  son  Orthogrul  became  the  } 
soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin,  and  established 
at  Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar,  a  camp 
of  four  hundred  families  or  tents,  whom  he  go- 
verned fifty-two  years  both  in  peace  and  war. 
He  was  the  father  of  Thaman,  or  Athman,  Reignof 
whose  Turkish  name  has  been  melted  into  the  ^in; 
appellation  of  the  caliph  Othman;  and  if  we  "26. 
describe  that  pastoral  chief  as  a  shepherd  and 
a  robber,  we  must  separate  from  those  charac- 
ters all  idea  of  ignominy  and  baseness.  Othman 
possessed,  and  perhaps  surpassed,  the  ordinary 
virtues  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  were  propitious  to  his  indepen- 
dence and  success.  The  Seljukian  dynasty 
was  no  more;  and  the  distance  and  decline  of 
the  Mogul  khans  soon  enfranchised  him  from 
the  control  of  a  superior.  He  was  situate  on 
the  verge  of  the  Greek  empire:  the  koran  sanc- 
tified his  gazi,  or  holy  war,  against  the  infidels; 
and  their  political  errors  unlocked  the  passes 
of  mount  Olympus,  and  invited  him  to  descend 
into  the  plains  of  Bithynia.  Till  the  reign  of 
Palaeologus,  these  passes  had  been  vigilantly 
guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  country,  who  were 
repaid  by  their  own  safety  and  an  exemption 
from  taxes.  The  emperor  abolished  their  pri- 
vilege and  assumed  their  office;  but  the  tribute 
was  rigorously  collected,  the  custody  of  the 
passes  was  neglected,  and  the  hardy  mountai- 
neers degenerated  into  a  trembling  crowd  of 
peasants  without  spirit  or  discipline.  It  was 
on  the  *M'<;nty-seventh  of  July,  in  the  year  twelve 
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CHAP  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  Christian  era, 
LXIV  that  Oth man  first  invaded  the  territory  of  Ni- 
"comedia;r  and  the  singular  accuracy  of  the  date 
seems  to  disclose  some  foresight  of  the  rapid 
and  destructive  growth  of  the  monster.  The 
annals  of  the  twenty-seven  years  of  his  reign 
would  exhibit  a  repetition  of  the  same  inroads ; 
and  his  hereditary  troops  were  multiplied  in 
each  campaign  by  the  accession  of  captives  and 
volunteers.  Instead  of  retreating  to  the  hills, 
he  maintained  the  most  useful  and  defensible 
posts ;  fortified  the  towns  and  castles  which  he 
had  first  pillaged;  and  renounced  the  pastoral 
life  for  the  baths  and  palaces  of  his  infant  capi- 
tals. But  it  was  not  till  Othman  was  oppres- 
sed by  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  received  the 
welcome  news  of  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  which 
had  been  surrendered  by  famine  or  treach- 
ery to  the  arms  of  his  son  Orchan.  The  glory 
of  Othman  is  chiefly  founded  on  that  of  his  de- 
scendants ;  but  the  Turks  have  transcribed  or 
composed  a  royal  testament  of  his  last  counsels 
of  justice  and  mode 

r  See  Pachymer,  1.  x,  c.  25,  26,  1.  xiii,  c.  33,  34, 36 ;  and  concerning 
the  guard  of  the  mountains,  1.  i,  c.  3-6 ;  Nicephoras  Gregoras,  1.  vii,  c. 
i,  and  the  first  book  of  Laonicas  Chalcondyles,  the  Athenian. 

1  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  Turks  have  any  writers  older  than 
Mahomet  n,  nor  can  I  reach  beyond  a  meagre  chronicle  (Annales 
Turcici  and  Annum  1550),  translated  by  John  Gaudier,  and  published 
by  Leunclavius  (ad  oalcein  Laonic.  Chalcond.  p.  311-350),  with  co- 
pious pandects,  or  commentaries.  The  History  of  the  Growth  and 
Decay  (A.  D.  1300-1683)  of  the  Othman  empire  was  translated  into 
English  from  the  Latin  MS.  of  Demetrius  Cantemir,  prince  of  Mol- 
davina  (London,  1734,  in  folio).  The  author  is  guilty  of  strange 
blunders  in  Oriental  history ;  but  he  wai  conversant  with  the  lan- 
guage, the  annals,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Turks.  Cantemir  part- 
ly dra-ws  his  materials  from  the  Synopsis  of  Saadi  Efftmii  of  Larri»sa, 

dedicated 
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From  the  conquest  of  Prusa,  we  may  date  the  CH  \  i». 
true  era  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     The  lives  and  .^*™f'.f 
possessions  of  tlie  Christian  subjects  were  re-  Reign  of 
deemed  by  a  tribute  or  ransom  of  thirty  thou-  ^'me- 
sand  crowns  of  gold ;  and  the  city,  by  the  la-  13CO- 
bours  of  Orchan,  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  Ma- 
hometan capital ;  Prusa  was  decorated  with  a 
mosch,  a  college,  and  an  hospital  of  royal  foun- 
dation ;    the   Seljukiari  coin  was  changed  for 
the  name  and  impression  of  the  new  dynasty  ; 
and  the  most  skilful  professors,  of  human  and 
divine  knowledge,   attracted  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  students  from  the  ancient  schools  of 
Oriental  learning.     The  office  of  vizir  was  in- 
stituted for  Aladin,  the  brother  of  Orchan ;  and 
different  habit  distinguished  the  citizens  from 
the  peasants,   the  Moslems  from  the  infidels. 
All  the  troops  of  Othinan  had  consisted  of  loose 
squadrons   of  Turkman  cavalry;  who  served 
without   pay,   and  fought  without  discipline; 
but  a  regular  body  of  infantry  was  first  estab- 
lished and  trained  by  the  prudence  of  his  son. 
A  great  number  of  volunteers  was  enrolled  with 
a  small  stipend,  but  with  the   permission  of 
living  at  home,  unless  they  were  summoned  to 
the  field;  their  rude  mariners,    and  seditious 
temper,  disposed  Orchan  to  educate  his  young 

dedicated  in  the  year  1090  to  Sultan  Mustapha,  and  a  valuable 
abridgment  of  the  original  historians.  In  one  of  the  Ramblers,  Dr. 
Johnson  praises  Knolles  (a  General  History  of  the  Turks  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  London,  1603),  as  the  first  of  hiitorians,  unhappy  only  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject.  Yet  I  much  doubt  whether  a  partial  and 
verbose  compilation  from  Latin  writers,  thirteen  hundred  folio  pages 
of  speeches  and  battles,  can  cither  instruct  or  amuse  an  enlightened 
age,  which  requires  from  the  historian  tome  tincture  of  philosophy  and 
criticism. 
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CHAP,  captives  as  his  soldiers  and  those  of  the  pro- 
LXIV.    phet;    but  the  Turkish  peasants  were  still  al- 
lowed to  mount  on  horseback,  and  follow  his 
standard,  with  the  appellation  and  the  hopes 
of  freebooters.    By  these  arts  he  formed  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  Moslems :  a  train  of 
battering  engines   was  framed  for  the  use  of 
sieges ;  and  the  first  successful  experiment  was 
His  con-  made  on  the  cities  of  Nice  and  Nicomedia.  Or- 
Sjnfa,  cliau  granted  a  safe  conduct  to  all  who  were 
J35«)1326"  desirous   of  departing  with  their  families  and 
effects  ;  but  the  widows  of  the  slain  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  conquerors ;  and  the  sacri- 
legious plunder,  the  books,  the  vases,  and  the 
images,  were  sold  or  ransomed  at  Constanti- 
nople.    The  emperor  Andronicus  the  younget 
was  vanquished  and  wounded  by  the  son  of 
Othman:1  he  subdued  the  whole  province  or 
kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Hellespont ;  and  the  Christians 
confessed  the  justice  and  clemency  of  a  reign, 
which  claimed  the  voluntary  attachment  of  the 
Division  Turks  of  Asia.     Yet  Orchan  was  content  with 
iia  among  the  modest  title  of  emir;  and  in  the  list  of  his 
ilh  emir^comPeers>  the  princes  of  Roum  or  Anatolia," 
A.D.  i3oo,njs  military  forces  were  surpassed  by  the  emirs 
of  Ghermian  and  Caramania,    each  of  whom 

1  Cantacuzene,  though  he  relates  the  battle  and  heroic  flight  of  the 
younger  Andronicus  (1.  ii,  c.  6,7,  8),  dissembles  by  his  silence  the  loss 
of  Prusa,  Nice,  and  Nicomedia,  which  are  fairly  confessed  by  Nice- 
phoras  Gregoras  (1.  viii,  15,  ix,  9,  13,  xi,  6).  It  appears  that  Nice  was 
taken  by  Orchan  in  1330,  and  Nicomedia  in  1339,  which  are  somewhat 
different  from  the  Turkish  dates. 

u  The  partition  of  the  Turkish  emirs  is  extracted  from  two  contem- 
poraries, the  Greek  Nicephoras  Gregoras  (I.  vii,  1),  and  the  Arabian 
Marakeschi  (de  Guignes,  torn,  ii,  p.  ii,  p.  76,  77).  See  likewise  the 
first  book  of  Laonicus  Chaleondyles. 
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could  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  forty  thou-  CHAP 
sand   men.     Their   dominions  were  situate  in   LXIV* 
the   heart  of  the  Seljukian  kingdom:  but  the '" 
holy   warriors,   though   of  inferior  note,    who 
formed  new  principalities  on  the  Greek  empire, 
are  more  conspicuous  in  the  light  of  history. 
The  maritime  country  from   the   Propontis  to 
the  Maeander  and  the  isle  of  Rhodes,   so  long 
threatened  and  so  often   pillaged,  was  finally 
lost  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  Andronicus  the 
elder/     Two  Turkish  chieftains,  Sarukhan  and 
Aidin,  left  their  names  to  their  conquests,  and 
their  conquests  to  their  posterity.     The  capti-  LOW  of 
vity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  was  [fcprol*" 
consummated;    and    the    barbarous    lords   of  vinceg» 

...  A. D.  1812, 

Ionia  arid  Lydia  still  trample  on  the  monuments  &c. 
of  classic  and  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  loss 
of  Ephesus,  the  Christians  deplored  the  fall  of 
the  first  angel,  the  extinction  of  the  first  can- 
dlestick, of  the  Revelations:7  the  desolation  is 
complete;  and  the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the 
church  of  Mary,  will  equally  elude  the  search  of 
the  curious  traveller.  The  circus  and  three 
stately  theatres  of  Laodicea  are  now  peopled 
with  wolves  and  foxes ;  Sardes  is  reduced  to  a 
miserable  village;  the  god  of  Mahomet,  with- 
out a  rival  or  a  son,  is  invoked  in  the  moschs 
of  Thyatira  and  Pergamus ;  and  the  populous- 
ness  of  Smyrna  is  supported  by  the  foreign 

*  Pachymer,  1.  xiii,  c.  13. 

*  See  the  travels  of  Wheeler  and  Spoil,  of  Pococke  and  Chandler, 
and  more  particularly  Smith's  Survey  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p. 
205-276.     The  more  pious  antiquaries  labour  to  reconcile  the  promise* 
and  threats  of  the  author  of  the  Revelations  with  the  pretent  state  «f 
the  seven  cities.     Perhaps  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  confiue  bis 
predictions  to  the  characters  and  events^of  his  own  times. 
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THAP.  trade  of  the  Franks  and  Armenians.     Phila- 
LXIV.  deiphja  alone  has  been  saved  by  prophecy,  or 
courage.     At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten 
by  the  emperors,  encompassed  on  all  sides  b^ 
the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended  their 
religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore  years ; 
and  at  length  capitulated  with  the  proudest  of 
the  Ottomans.     Among  the  Greek  colonies  and 
churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia  is  still  erect ;  a 
column  in  a  scene  of  ruins ;  a  pleasing  exam- 
ple, that  the  paths  of  honour  and  safety  may 
The        sometimes   be   the   same.      The   servitude   of 
p"igj^of Rhodes  was  delayed  about  two  centuries,  by 
A.D.isio,  the  establishment  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
A.ng  ISM,  Jerusalem:*  under  the  discipline  of  the  order, 
Jan' l'    that  island  emerged  into  fame  and  opulence ; 
the  noble  and  warlike  monks  were  renowned 
by  land  and  sea;  and  the  bulwark  of  Christen- 
dom provoked,  and  repelled,  the  arms  of  the 
Turks  and  Saracens. 

First  pas.     The  Greeks,  by  their  intestine  divisions,  were 
theVnrks  the  authors  of  their  final  ruin.     During  the  civil 
"op°eEl'~  •  wars  of  the  elder  and  younger  Andronicus,  the 
A.O.  1341-  son  of  Othman  achieved,  almost  without  resist- 
ance, the  conquest  of  Bithynia ;  arid  the  same 
disorders  encouraged  theTurkish  emirs  ofLydia 
and  Ionia  to  build  a  fleet,  and  to  pillage  the  ad- 
jacent islands  and  the  sea-coast  of  Europe.    In 
the  defence  of  his  life  and  honour,  Cantacuzene 
was  tempted  to  prevent,  or  imitate,  his  adversa- 

1  Consult  the  fourth  book  of  the  Histoire  del'Ordre  cle  Malthe,  par 
1'Abbe  de  Vertot.  That  pleasing  writer  betrays  his  ignorance,  in  sup- 
posing the  Othman,  a  freebooter  of  the  Bithynian  hills,  could  besiege 
Rhodes  by  sea  and  land. 
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ties,  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  public  enemies  of  CHAP. 
his  religion  and  country.  Amir,  the  son  of  Ai- .„....'.. 
din,  concealed  under  a  Turkish  garb  the  huma- 
nity and  politeness  of  a  Greek ;  he  was  united 
with  the  great  domestic  by  mutual  esteem  and 
reciprocal  services ;  and  their  friendship  is  com- 
pared, in  the  vain  rhetoric  of  the  times,  to  the 
perfect  union  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.1  On  the 
report  of  the  danger  of  his  friend,  who  was  per- 
secuted by  an  ungrateful  court,  the  prince  of 
Ionia  assembled  at  Smyrna  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred vessels,  with  an  army  of  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand men;  sailed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  From 
thence,  with  a  chosen  band  of  two  thousand 
Turks,  he  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  rescued  the  empress,  who  was  besieg 
ed  in  Demotica  by  the  wild  Bulgarians.  At 
that  disastrous  moment,  the  life  or  death  of  his 
beloved  Cantacuzene  was  concealed  by  his 
flight  into  Servia  :  but  the  grateful  Irene,  impa- 
tient to  behold  her  deliverer,  invited  him  to  en- 
ter the  city,  and  accompanied  her  message  with 
a  present  of  rich  apparel,  and  an  hundred 
horses.  By  a  peculiar  strain  of  delicacy,  the 
gentle  barbarian  refused,  in  the  absence  of  an 
unfortunate  friend,  to  visit  his  wife,  or  to  taste 
the  luxuries  of  the  palace ;  sustained  in  his  tent 
the  rigour  of  the  winter;  and  rejected  the  hospi- 

•  Nicephorus  Gregorinhas  expatiated  with  pleasure  on  this  amiable 
character  (I.  xii.  7,  xiii.  4,  10,  xiv,  1,  9,  xvi,  6).  Cantacnzene  speak* 
with  honour  and  esteem  of  his  ally  (1.  iii,  c.  56,  57,  63,  64,  66,  67,  68, 
86,  89,  95,  96) ;  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  his  own  sentimental  passion 
for  the  Turk,  and  indirectly  denies  the  possibility  of  such  unnatural 
friendship  (1.  iv,  c.  40.) 
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CHAP,  table  gift,  that  he  might  share  the  hardships  of 
LXIV.  two  thousand  companions,  all  as  deserving  as 
"himself  of  that  honour  of  distinction.  Neces- 
sity and  revenge  might  justify  his  predatory  ex- 
cursions by  sea  and  land;  he  left  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  men  for  the  guard  of  his  fleet;  and 
persevered  in  the  fruitless  search  of  Cantacu- 
zene,  till  his  embarkation  was  hastened  by  a 
fictitious  letter,  the  severity  of  the  season,  the 
clamours  of  his  independent  troops,  and  the 
weight  of  his  spoil  and  captives.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  the  civil  war,  the  prince  of  Ionia 
twice  returned  to  Europe ;  joined  his  arms  with 
those  of  the  emperor;  besieged  Thessalonica, 
and  threatened  Constantinople.  Calumny  might 
affix  some  reproach  on  his  imperfect  aid,  his 
hasty  departure,  and  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand 
crowns,  which  he  accepted  from  the  Byzantine 
court;  but  his  friend  was  satisfied ;  and  the 
conduct  of  Amir  is  excused  by  the  more  sacred 
duty  of  defending  against  the  Latins  his  here- 
ditary dominions.  The  maritime  power  of  the 
Turks  had  united  the  pope,  the  king  of  Cyprus, 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  order  of  St. 
John,  in  a  laudable  crusade ;  their  gallies  in- 
vaded the  coast  of  Ionia ;  and  Amir  was  slain 
with  an  arrow,  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the 
Rhodian  knights  the  citadel  of  Smyrna.1"  Be- 
fore his  death,  he  generously  recommended  an- 
other ally  of  his  own  nation ;  not  more  sincere 
or  zealous  than  himself,  but  more  able  to  afford 

6  After  the  conquest  of  Smyrna  by  the  Latins,  the  defence  of  this 
fortress  was  imposed  by  pope  Gregory  xi  on  the  knights  of  Rhode* 
(see  Vertot,  1.  v). 
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a  prompt  and  powerful  successor,  by  his  situa-  CHAP. 
tion  along  the  Propontis  and  in  the  front  of  * 
Constantinople.     By  the  prospect  of  a  more  Marriage 
advantageous   treaty,    the   Turkish   prince  of^°1'fan 
Bithynia  was  detached  from  his  engagements  Gi:eck 
with  Anne  of  Savoy;  and  the  pride  of  Orchan  A.D.1346. 
dictated  the  most  solemn  protestations,  that  if 
he  could  obtain  the  daughter  of  Cantacuzene, 
he  would  invariably  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  sub- 
ject and  a  son.     Parental  tenderness  was  si- 
lenced  by  the  voice  of  ambition;  the  Greek 
clergy  connived  at  the  marriage  of  a  Christian 
princess  with  a  sectary  of  Mahomet;  and  the 
father  of  Theodore  describes,    with  shameful 
satisfaction,  the  dishonour  of  the  purple.'    A 
body  of  Turkish  cavalry  attended  the  ambas- 
sadors, who   disembarked  from  thirty  vessels 
before  his  camp  of  Selybria.     A  stately  pavi- 
lion was  erected,  in  which  the  empress  Irene 
passed  the  night  with  her  daughters.     In  the 
morning,  Theodora  ascended  a  throne,   which 
was  surrounded  with  curtains  of  silk  and  gold; 
the  troops  were  under  arms  ;  but  the  emperor 
alone  was  on  horseback.     At  a  signal  the  cur- 
tains were  suddenly  withdrawn,  to  disclose  the 
bride,  or  the  victim,  encircled  by  kneeling  eu- 
nuchs   and  hymenaeal   torches :  the  sound   of 
flutes    and    trumpets    proclaimed    the  joyful 
event ;  and  her  pretended  happiness  was  the 

c  See  Cantacuzene,  1.  iii,  c.  95.  Nicephoms  Gregoras,  who,  for  the 
light  of  mount  Thabor,  brands  the  emperor  with  the  names  of  tyrant 
and  Herod,  excuses,  rather  than  blames,  this  Turkish  marriage,  and 
alleges  the  passion  and  power  of  Orchan,  tyj-imiT©',  xai  -ni  Jwa^u  -rut 
K«T*  aurov  >fS>i  risptnxiff  (Turkish)  ivtcaifuv  Zarpawa;  (1.  xv,  6).  He  after- 
wards celebrates  his  kingdom  and  armies.  See  hit  reign  in  Cante- 
inir,  p.  24—30. 
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theme  of  the  nuptial  song,  which  was  chaunted 


LrXlv-  by  such  poets  as  the  age  could  produce.  With- 
out the  rites  of  the  church,  Theodore  was  deli- 
vered to  her  barbarous  lord  ;  but  it  had  been 
stipulated,  that  she  should  preserve  her  reli- 
gion in  the  haram  of  Bursa  ;  and  her  father 
celebrates  her  charity  and  devotion  in  this  am- 
biguous situation.  After  his  peaceful  estab- 
lishment on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the 
Greek  emperor  visited  his  Turkish  ally,  who 
with  four  sons,  by  various  wives,  expected  him 
at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  The  two 
princes  partook,  with  seeming  cordiality,  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  banquet  and  the  chace  ;  and 
Theodora  was  permitted  to  repass  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  to  enjoy  some  days  in  the  society  ot 
her  mother.  But  the  friendship  of  Orchan  was 
subservient  to  his  religion  and  interest;  and  in 
the  Genoese  war  he  joined  without  a  blush  the 
enemies  of  Cantacuzene. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  empress  Anne,  the  Ot- 

ment  of    toman  prince  had  inserted  a  singular  condition, 

mans  in    that  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  sell  his  pri- 

A.Dr°i353.  soners  at  Constantinople,  or  transport  them  into 

Asia.  A  naked  crowd  of  Christians,  of  both  sexes 

and  every  age,  of  priests  and  monks,  of  ma- 

trons and  virgins,  was  exposed  in  the  public 

market:  the  whip  was  frequently  used  to  quick- 

en the  charity  of  redemption  ;  and  the  indigent 

Greeks  deplored  the  fate  of  their  brethren,  who 

were  led  away  to  the  worst  evils  of  temporal  and 

spiritual  bondage/    Cantacuzene  was  reduced 

"  The  most  lively  and  concise  picture  of  this  captivity  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Dura*  (>  8)  who  fairly  deicribes  what  Can- 
tacuzene confesses  with  a  guilty  blush  1 
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to  subscribe  the  same  terms;  and  their  execu-  CHAI> 
tion  must  have  been  still  more  pernicious  to  the_ 
empire:  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Turks  had" 
been  detached  to  the  assistance  of  the  empress 
Anne ;  but  the  entire  forces  of  Orchan  were  ex- 
erted in  the  service  of  his  father.  Yet  these 
calamities  were  of  a  transient  nature;  as  soon 
as  the  storm  had  passed  away,  the  fugitives 
might  return  to  their  habitations ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  civil  and  foreign  wars,  Eu- 
rope was  completely  evacuated  by  the  Moslems 
of  Asia.  It  was  in  his  last  quarrel  with  his 
pupil  that  Cantacuzene  inflicted  the  deep  and 
deadly  wound,  which  could  never  be  healed  by 
his  successors,  and  which  is  poorly  expiated  by 
his  theological  dialogues  against  the  prophet 
Mahomet.  Ignorant  of  their  own  history,  the 
modern  Turks  confound  their  first  and  their 
final  passage  of  the  Hellespont,"  and  describe 
the  son  of  Orchan  as  a  nocturnal  robber,  who, 
with  eighty  companions,  explores  by  stratagem 
an  hostile  and  unknown  shore.  Soliman,  at 
the  head  often  thousand  horse,  was  transport- 
ed in  the  vessels,  and  entertained  as  the  friend, 
of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Romania,  he  performed  some  service,  and  per- 
petrated more  mischief;  but  the  Chersonesus 
was  insensibly  filled  with  a  Turkish  colony; 
and  the  Byzantine  court  solicited  in  vain  the 

c  In  this  passage,  and  the  first  conquests  in  Europe.  Cantemir  (p.  27, 
&c.)  gives  a  miserable  idea  of  his  Turkish  guides;  nor  am  I  much  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  Chalcondyles  (1.  i,  p.  12,  &c.)  They  forgot  to  con- 
fute the  most  authentic  record,  the  fourth  book  of  Cantacutt-ne.  I 
likewise  regret  the  Idst  booki,  which  are  still  manuscript,  of  Nicepbo- 
rus  Gregorus. 

VOL.    XI.  F  f 
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CHAP,  restitution  of  the  fortresses  of  Thrace.     After 
LXIV.    some  artful  delays  between  the  Ottoman  prince 
and  his  son,  their  ransom  was  valued  at  sixty 
thousand  crowns,   and  the  first  payment  had 
been   made,   when   an   earthquake   shook  the 
walls    and    cities    of   the   provinces;  the    dis- 
mantled places  were  occupied  by  the  Turks; 
and  Gallipoli,   the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  was 
rebuilt  and  repeopled  by  the  policy  of  Soliman. 
,    The  abdication   of  Cantacuzene  dissolved  the 
feeble  bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and  his  last 
advice  admonished   his  countrymen  to  decline 
a  rash  contest,  and  to  compare  their  own  weak- 
ness with  the  numbers  and  valour,   the  disci- 
pline and  enthusiasm,  of  the  Moslems.     His 
prudent  counsels  were  despised  by  the  head- 
strong vanity  of  youth,   and  soon  justified  by 
Death  of  the  victories  of  the  Ottomans.     But  as  he  prac- 
Ordh^n    tised  in  the  field  the  exercise  of  ihejerid,  Soli- 
son  Sou-  man  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and 
the  aged  Orchan  wept  and  expired  on  the  tomb 
of  his  valiant  son. 

The  reign     But  the  Greeks  had  not  time  to  rejoice  in  the 

pean  con- death  of  their  enemies  ;  and  the  Turkish  scyme- 

Amurath  tar  was  wielded  with  the  same  spirit  by  Amu- 

A'.D. iseo. rath  the  first,  the  son  of  Orchari  and  the  brother 

1389,'      of  Soliman.     By  the  pale  and  fainting  light  of 

the  Byzantine  annals/  we  can  discern,  that  he 

subdued  without  resistance  the  whole  province 

of  Romania  or  Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to 

mount  Haemus,  and  the  verge  of  the  capital ; 

f  After  the  conclusion  of  Cantacuzene  and  Gregoras,  there  follows  a 
dark  interval  of  an  hundred  years.  George  Phranza,  Michael  Ducas, 
and  Laonicus  Chalcondyles,  all  three  wrote  after  the  takiug  of  Con- 
**antinople. 
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and  that  Adrianople  was  chosen  for  the  royal 
seat  of  his  government  and  religion  in  Europe.  ,.... 
Constantinople,  whose  decline  is  almost  coeval  Marriage 
with  her  foundation,  had  often,  in  the  lapse  of  «„?,'.? aa 
a  thousand  years,  been  assaulted  by  the  barba-  Glttk 

•  »  princesi, 

rians  of  the  East  and  West;  but  never  till  this  »i».i340 
fatal  hour  had  the  Greeks  been  surrounded, 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  by  the  arms  of  the 
same  hostile  monarchy.  Yet  the  prudence  or 
generosity  of  Amurath  postponed  for  a  while 
this  easy  conquest ;  and  his  pride  was  satisfied 
with  the  frequent  and  hnmble  attendance  of  the 
emperor  John  Palaeologus  and  his  four  SODS, 
who  followed  at  his  summons  the  court  and 
camp  of  the  Ottoman  prince.  He  marched  a- 
gainst  the  Sclavonian  nations  between  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians, 
Bosnians,  and  Albanians ;  and  these  warlike 
tribes,  who  had  so  often  insulted  the  majesty 
of  the  empire,  were  repeatedly  broken  by  his 
destructive  inroads.  Their  countries  did  not 
abound  either  in  gold  or  silver:  nor  were  their 
rustic  hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by  com- 
merce, or  decorated  by  the  arts  of  luxury.  But 
the  natives  of  the  soil  have  been  distinguished 
in  every  age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  they  were  converted  by  a  prudent 
institution  into  the  firmest  and  most  faithful 
supporters  of  the  Ottoman  greatness.*  The 
vizir  of  Amurath  reminded  his  sovereign,  that, 
according  to  the  mahometan  law,  he  was  en- 

'  See  Cantemir,  p.  37—41,  with  his  own  large  and  curious  anno- 
tations. 
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CHAP    titled  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  and  captives ; 

»  VfV 

1~~~*'~.  and  that  the  duty  might  easily  be  levied,  if  vigi- 
lant officers  were  stationed  atGallipoli,to  watch 
the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his  use  the  stoutest 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  Christian  youth.  The 
advice  was  followed;  the  edict  was  proclaimed ; 
many  thousands  of  the  European  captives  were 
educated  in  religion  and  arms ;  and  the  new  mi- 
litia was  consecrated  and  named  by  a  celebrat- 
ed dervish.  Standing  in  the  front  of  their  ranks, 
he  stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head 
of  the  foremost  soldier,  and  his  blessing  was 

Thejani-  delivered  in  these  words  :  "  Let  them  be  called 
"  janizaries  (yengi  cheri,  or  new  soldiers);  may 
"  their  countenance  be  ever  bright !  their  hand 
"  victorious!  their  sword  keen !  may  their  spear 
"  always  hang  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies ! 
"  and  wheresoever  they  go,  may  they  return 
"  with  a  white  face/"*  Such  was  the  origin  of 
these  haughty  troops,  the  terror  of  the  nations, 
and  sometimes  of  the  sultans  themselves.  Their 
valour  has  declined,  their  discipline  is  relaxed, 
and  their  tumultary  array  is  incapable  of  con- 
tending with  the  order  and  weapons  of  modern" 
tactics ;  but  at  the  time  of  their  institution,  they 
possessed  a  decisive  superiority  in  war ;  since 
a  regular  body  of  infantry,  in  constant  exercise 
and  pay,  was  riot  maintained  by  any  of  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  The  janizaries  fought 
with  the  zeal  of  proselytes  against  their  idola- 
trous countrymen ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Cossova, 
the  league  and  independence  of  the  Sclavonian 

h  White  and  black  face  are  common  and  proverbial  expressions  of 
praise  and  reproach  in  the  Turkish  language.  Hie  niger  est,  hniie  tu 
Komaiu  caveto,  was  likewise  a  Latin  sentence. 
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tribes  was  finally  crushed.     As  the  conqueror  CHAP. 
walked  over  the  field,   he  observed   that  the^"^ 
greatest  part  of  the  slain  consisted  of  beardless  ' 
youths ;  and  listened  to  the  flattering  reply  of 
his   vizir,   that  age  and    wisdom   would   have 
taught  them  not  to  oppose  his  irresistible  arms. 
But  the  sword  of  his  janizaries  could  not  de- 
fend him  from  the  dagger  of  despair ;  a  Servian 
soldier  started  from,  the  crowd  of  dead  bodies, 
and  Amurath  was  pierced  in  the  belly  with  a 
mortal  wound.     The  grandson  of  Othman  was 
mild  in  his  temper,  modest  in  his  apparel,  and 
a  lover  of  learning  and  virtue ;  but  the  Moslems 
were  scandalised  at  his  absence  from  public 
worship ;  and  he  was  corrected  by  the  firmness 
of  the  mufti,  who  dared  to  reject  his  testimony 
in  a  civil  cause ;  a  mixture  of  servitude  and 
freedom  not  unfrequent  in  Oriental  history.1 

The  character  of  Bajazet,  the  son  and  sue-  The  reign 
cessor  of  Amurath,  is  strongly  expressed  in  his  tet  i,J*~ 
surname  of  Ilderim,   or  the  lightning ;  and  he  " 
might  glory  in   an  epithet,   which  was  drawn 
from  the  fiery  energy  of  his  soul  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  destructive  inarch.     In  the  fourteen 
years  of  his  reign,*  he  incessantly  moved  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  from  Boursa  to  Adrianople, 

1  See  the  life  and  death  "of  Morad,  or  Amnrath  1,  in  Cantemir 
(p. .33 — 15),  the  1st  book  of  Chalcondyles,  aud  the  Annales  Turcici  of 
Leunclavitis.  According  to  another  story,  the  «ultan  was  stabbed  by 
a  Croat  in  his  tent;  and  this  accident  was  alledged  to  Busbeguiai 
(Epist,  i,  p.  98),  as  an  excuse  for  the  unworthy  precaution  of  pinion- 
ing, as  it  were,  between  two  attendants,  an  ambassador's  arms,  when 
he  is  introduced  to  the  royal  presence. 

*  The  reign  of  Bajazet  i,  or  Ilderim  Bayazid,  is  contained  in  Can- 
temir  (p.  46),  the  2d  book  of  Chalcondyles,  and  the  Annales  Turciei. 
The  surname  of  Ilderim,  or  lightning,  is  an  example,  that  the  con- 
querors  and  poets  of  every  age  have  felt  the  truth  of  a  system  wbicfc 
derives  the  sublime  from  the  principle  of  terror. 
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CHAP.  fr°m  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates;  and, though 
LXIV.  ne  strenuously  laboured  for  the  propagation  of 
the  law,  he  invaded,  with  partial  ambition,  the 
Christian  and  mahometan  princes  of  Europe  and 
His  con.  Asia.  From  Angora  and  Amasia  and  Erze 
fromihe  i*ouin,  the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia  were 
reduced  to  his  obedience ;  he  stripped  of  their 
hereditary  possessions  his  brother  emirs  of 
Ghermian  and  Caramania,  of  Aidin  and  Saruk- 
ham ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Iconium,  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Seljukians  again  reviv- 
ed in  the  Ottoman  dynasty.  Nor  were  the  con- 
quests of  Bajazet  less  rapid  or  important  in 
Europe.  No  sooner  had  he  imposed  a  regular 
form  of  servitude  on  the  Servians  and  Bulga- 
rians, than  he  passed  the  Danube  to  seek  new 
enemies  and  new  subjects  in  the  heart  of  Mol- 
davia.1 Whatever  yet  adhered  to  the  Greek 
empire  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly, 
acknowledged  a  Turkish  master :  an  obsequi- 
ous bishop  led  him  through  the  gates  of  Ther- 
mopylae into  Greece:  and  we  may  observe,  as  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  widow  of  a  Spanish  chief, 
who  possessed  the  ancient  seat  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  deserved  his  favour  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  beauteous  daughter.  The  Turkish  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  Asia  had  been 
dangerous  and  doubtful,  till  he  stationed  at 
Gallipoli  a  fleet  of  gallies,  to  command  the  Hel- 
lespont and  intercept  the  Latin  succours  of  Con- 
stantinople. While  the  monarch  indulged  his 

1  Cantemir,  who  celebrates  the  victories  of  the  great  Stephen  over 
the  Turks  (p.  47),  had  composed  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  his 
principality  of  Moldavia,  which  has  been  long  promised,  and  is  still 
unpublished. 
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passion  in  a  boundless  range  of  injustice  and  CHAP. 
cruelty,   he  imposed  on  his  soldiers  the  ' 


rigid  laws  of  modesty  and  abstinence  ;  and  the 
harvest  was  peaceably  reaped  and  sold  within 
the  precincts  of  his  camp.  Provoked  by  the 
loose  and  corrupt  administration  of  justice,  he 
collected  in  a  house  the  judges  and  lawyers  of 
his  dominions,  who  expected  that  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  fire  would  be  kindled  to  reduce  them 
to  ashes.  His  ministers  trembled  in  silence; 
but  an  ^Ethiopian  buffoon  presumed  to  insinu- 
ate the  true  cause  of  the  evil;  and  future  vena- 
lity was  left  without  excuse,  by  annexing  an 
adequate  salary  to  the  office  of  cad  hi.1"  The 
humble  title  of  emir  was  no  longer  suitable  to 
the  Ottoman  greatness;  and  Bajazet  conde- 
scended to  accept  a  patent  of  sultan  from  the 
caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Mamalukes;*  a  last  and  frivolous  homage 
that  was  yielded  by  force  to  opinion,  by  the 
Turkish  conquerors  to  the  house  of  Abbas  and 
the  successors  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  The 
ambition  of  the  sultan  was  inflamed  by  the  ob- 
ligation of  deserving  this  august  title;  and  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, the  perpetual  theatre  of  the  Turkish  vic- 
tories and  defeats.  Sigismond,  the  Hungarian 

"  Leunclav.  Annal.  Turcici,  p.  318,  319.  The  venality  of  the  c-acl- 
his  has  long  been  an  object  of  scandal  and  »atire;  and  if  we  distrust 
the  obiervationg  of  our  travellers,  we  may  consult  the  feeling  of  the 
Turks  themselves  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orientale,  p.  216,  217.  22V, 
230). 

a  The  fact,  which  is  attested  by  the  Arabic  history  of  Ben  Schounah, 
a  contemporary  Syrian  (de  Gnignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  336), 
destroys  the  testimony  of  Saad  Effendi  and  Cantemir  (p.  14,  15)  of  the 
election  of  Othman  to  the  dignity  of  sultan. 
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CHAP  king,  was  the  son  and  brother  of  the  emperors 
LXIV.  of  tne  \Vest :  his  cause  was  that  of  Europe  and 
the  church ;  and  on  the  report  of  his  danger, 
the  bravest  knights  of  France  and  Germany 
were  eager  to  march  under  his  standard  and 
Battle  of  that  of  the  cross.  In  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
A.D.Tsge,'  Bajazet  defeated  a  confederate  army  of  an 
Sept.  28.  jmn(]re(i  thousand  Christians,  who  had  proudly 
boasted,  that  if  the  sky  should  fall,  they  could 
uphold  it  on  their  lances.  The  far  greater  part 
were  slain  or  driven  into  the  Danube;  and  Si- 
gismond,  escaping  to  Constantinople  by  the 
river  and  the  Black  sea,  returned,  after  a  long 
circuit,  to  his  exhausted  kingdom.0  In  the 
pride  of  victory,  Bajazet  threatened  that  he 
would  besiege  Buda ;  that  he  would  subdue 
the  adjacent  countries  of  Germany  and  Italy ; 
and  that  he  would  feed  his  horse  with  a  bushel 
of  oats  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  His 
progress  was  checked,  not  by  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  the  apostle ;  not  by  a  crusade 
of  the  Christian  powers,  but  by  a  long  and  pain- 
ful fit  of  the  gout.  The  disorders  of  the  moral, 
are  sometimes  corrected  by  those  of  the  physi- 
cal, world  ;  and  an  acrimonious  humour  falling 
on  a  single  fibre  of  one  man,  may  prevent  or 
suspend  the  misery  of  nations. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  Hungarian 
war ;  but  the  disastrous  adventure  of  the  French 
has  procured  us  some  memorials  which  illus- 

0  See  tlie  Decades  Rernm  Hun»aricarnm  (dec.  iii,  1.  ii,  p.  379) 
of  Bonfinius,  an  Italian,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  invited 
into  Hungary  to  compose  an  eloquent  history  of  that  kingdom.  Yet, 
if  it  be  extant  and  accessible,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  some 
lionioly  chronicle  ol  the  time  and  country. 
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trate  the  victory  and   character   of  Bajazet.p  CHAP 
The  duke  of  Burgundy,  sovereign  of  Flanders,   LXIV- 
and  uncle  of  Charles  the  sixth,  yielded  to  the  c'ru«de" 
ardour  of  his  son,  John  count  of  Nevers ;  and  "^J^" 
the  fearless   youth  was  accompanied  by  four  Fr7°cU 
princes,  his  cousins,  and  those  of  the  French  *;?;."J>6- 
monarch.     Their  inexperience  was  guided  by 
the  sire  de  Coucy,  one  of  the  best  and  oldest 
captains  of  Christendom  ;q  but  the  constable, 
admiral,  and  marshal  of  France'  commanded 
an  army,  which  did  not  exceed  the  number  of 
a  thousand  knights  and  squires.     These  splen- 
did names  were  the  source  of  presumption  and 
bane  of  discipline.     So  many  might  aspire  to 
command,  that  none  were  willing  to  obey ;  their 
national  spirit  despised  both  their  enemies  and 
i,heir  allies  ;  and  in  the  persuasion  that  Bajazet 
would  fly,  or  must  fall,  they  began  to  compute 
how  soon  they  should  visit  Constantinople,  and 
deliver  the  holy  sepulchre.     When  their  scouts 

p  I  should  not  complain  of  the  labonr  of  this  work,  if  my  materials 
•were  always  derived  from  such  books  as  the  chronicle  of  honest 
Froissard  (vol.  iv,  c.  67,  69,  72,  74,  79—83,  85,  87,  89),  who  read 
little,  inquired  much,  and  believed  all.  The  original  memoirs  of 
the  marechal  de  Boucicault  (partie  i,  c.  22-28)  add  some  facts,  but 
they  are  dry  and  deficient,  if  compared  with  the  pleasant  garrulity  of 
Froissard. 

i  An  accurate  memoir  on  the  life  of  Enquerrand  vn,  sire  de  Coney, 
has  been  given  by  the  baron  de  Zurianben)  Hist,  de  rAcadcmie  des 
Inscriptions,  torn.  xxv).  Hi*  rank  and  possessions  were  equally  con- 
siderable in  France  and  England ;  and,  in  1875,  he  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Switzerland,  to  recover  a  larje  patrimony  which  he 
claimed  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughttr  of  the  emperor 
Albert  I  of  Austria  (Sinner,  Voyage  dans  laSuissc  Ocuidf  ntale,  torn.  i. 
p.  118-124). 

r  That  military  office,  so  respectable  at  present,  was  still  more  con- 
spicuous when  it  was  divided  between  two  persons  (Daniel,  Hist.  de 
la  Milioe  Francoise,  torn,  ii,  p.  5).  One  of  these,  the  marshal  of  the 
crusade,  was  the  famous  Boucicanlt,  who  afterwards  defended  Con- 
stantinople, governed  Genoa,  invaded  the  coast  of  Alia,  and  died  in 
the  field  of  Aziucour. 
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CHAP,  announced  the  approach  of  the  Turks,  the  gay 

I  V IV 

w'^and  thoughtless  youths  were  at  table,  already 

heated  with  wine;  they  instantly  clasped  their 
armour,  mounted  their  horses,  rode  full  speed 
to  the  vanguard,  and  resented  as  an  affront  the 
advice  of  Sigismond,  which  would  have  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  and  honour  of  the  fore- 
most attack.  The  battle  of  Nicopolis  would 
not  have  been  lost,  if  the  French  would  have 
obeyed  the  prudence  of  the  Hungarians :  but 
it  might  have  been  gloriously  won,  had  the  Hun- 
garians imitated  the  valour  of  the  French  They 
dispersed  the  first  line,  consisting  of  the  troops 
of  Asia ;  forced  a  rampart  of  stakes,  which  had 
been  planted  against  the  cavalry ;  broke,  after 
a  bloody  conflict,  the  janizaries  themselves  • 
and  were  at  length  overwhelmed  by  the  nume- 
rous squadrons  that  issued  from  the  woods, 
and  charged  on  all  sides  this  handful  of  intre- 
pid warriors.  In  the  speed  and  secrecy  of  his 
march,  in  the  order  and  evolutions  of  the  battle, 
his  enemies  felt  and  admired  the  military  ta- 
lents of  Bajazet.  They  accuse  his  cruelty  in 
the  use  of  victory.  After  reserving  the  count 
of  Nevers,  and  four-and-twenty  lords,  whose 
birth  and  riches  were  attested  by  his  Latin  in- 
terpreters, the  remainder  of  the  French  cap- 
tives, who  had  survived  the  slaughter  of  the 
day,  were  led  before  his  throne ;  and,  as  they 
refused  to  abjure  their  faith,  were  successively 
beheaded  in  his  presence.  The  sultan  was  ex- 
asperated by  the  loss  of  his  bravest  janizaries  ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  engage- 
ment, the  French  had  massacred  their  Turkish 
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prisoners,5  they  might  impute  to  themselves  the  CHAP 
consequences  of  a  just  retaliation.  A  knight, 
whose  life  had  been  spared,  was  permitted  to 
return  to  Paris,  that  he  might  relate  the  deplo- 
rable tale,  and  solicit  the  ransom  of  the  noble 
captives.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  count  of  Ne- 
vers,  with  the  princes  and  barons  of  France, 
were  dragged  along  in  the  marches  of  the  Turk- 
ish camp,  exposed  as  a  grateful  trophy  to  the 
Moslems  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  strictly  con- 
fined at  Boursa,  as  often  as  Bajazet  resided  in 
his  capital.  The  sultan  was  pressed  each  day 
to  expiate  with  their  blood  the  blood  of  his 
martyrs ;  but  he  had  pronounced  that  they 
should  live,  and  either  for  mercy  or  destruc- 
tion his  word  was  irrevocable.  He  was  as- 
sured of  their  value  and  importance  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  messenger,  and  the  gifts  and  inter- 
cessions of  the  kings  of  France  and  Cyprus. 
Lusignan  presented  him  with  a  gold  salt-cellar 
of  curious  workmanship,  and  of  the  price  of  ten 
thousand  ducats ;  and  Charles  the  sixth  des- 
patched, by  the  way  of  Hungary,  a  cast  of  Nor- 
wegian hawks,  and  six  horse-loads  of  scarlet 
cloth,  of  fine  linen  of  Rheims,  and  of  Arras 
tapestry,  representing  the  battles  of  the  great 
Alexander.  After  much  delay,  the  effect  of 
distance  rather  than  of  art,  Bajazet  agreed  to 
accept  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  du- 
cats for  the  count  of  Nevers  and  the  surviving 
princes  and  barons :  the  marchal  Boucicault,  a 
famous  warrior,  was  of  the  number  of  the  for- 

•  For  this  odious  fact,  the  abbe  de  Vertot  qaotei  th«  Hiit  Anonyme 
dc  St.  Denyi,  1.  xvi,  c.  10,  11  (Ordre  de  Malthe,  torn,  ii,  p.  310). 
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CHAP,  tunate;  but  the  admiral  of  France  had  been 
LXIV-  slain  in  the  battle ;  and  the  constable,  with  the 
'sire  de  Coucy,  died  in  the  prison  of  Boursa. 
This  heavy  demand,  which  was  doubled  by  in- 
cidental costs,  fell  chiefly  on  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, or  rather  on  his  Flemish  subjects,  who 
were  bound  by  the  feudal  laws  to  contribute 
for  the  knighthood  and  captivity  of  the  eldest 
son  of  their  lord.  For  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  debt,  some  merchants  of  Genoa  gave  secu- 
rity to  the  amount  of  five  times  the  sum  ;  a  les- 
son to  those  warlike  times,  that  commerce  and 
credit  are  the  links  of  the  society  of  nations. 
It  had  been  stipulated 'in  the  treaty,  that  the 
French  captives  should  swear  never  to  bear 
arms  against  the  person  of  their  conqueror ;  but 
the  ungenerous  restraint  was  abolished  by 
Bajazet  himself.  "  I  despise,"  said  he  to  the 
heir  of  Burgundy,  "  thy  oaths  and  thy  arms. 
"  Thou  art  young,  and  mayest  be  ambitious  of 
"  effacing  the  disgrace  or  misfortune  of  thy  first 
"  chivalry.  Assemble  thy  powers,  proclaim  thy 
"  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazet  will  re- 
"  joice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  the  field 
"  of  battle."  Before  their  departure,  they  were 
indulged  in  the  freedom  and  hospitality  of  the 
court  of  Boursa.  The  French  princes  admired 
the  magnificence  of  the  Ottoman,  whose  hunt- 
ing and  hawking  equipage  was  composed  of 
seven  thousand  huntsmen  and  seven  thousand 
falconers.'  In  their  presence,  and  at  his  com- 

1  Shereseddin  AH  (Hist,  de  Timour  Bee,  I.  v,  c.  13)  allows  Bajazet 
a  round  number  of  12,000  officers  and  servants  of  the  chace.  A  part 
of  his  spoils  was  afterwards  displayed  in  a  hunting  match  of  Tiraonr. 
1.  hounds  with  satin  housings ;  2.  leopards  with  collars  set  witk 
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mand,  the  belly  of  one  of  his  chamberlains  was  CHAH. 
cut  open,  on  a  complaint  against  him  for  drink-  ] 
ing  the  goat's  milk  of  a  poor  woman.     The 
strangers  were  astonished  by  this  act  of  jus- 
tice; but  it  was  the  justice  of  a  sultan  who  dis- 
dains to  balance  the  weight  of  evidence,  or  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  guilt. 

After  his  enfranchisement  from  an  oppressive 
guardian,  John  Palaeologus  remained  thirty-six 
years,  the  helpless,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  gm 
careless,  spectator  of  the  public  ruin."  Love,  g— A'. 
or  rather  lust,  was  his  only  vigorous  passion  ;1391'' 
and,  in  the  embraces  of  the  wives  or  virgins  of 
the  city,  the  Turkish  slave  forgot  the  dishonour 
of  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Andronicus, 
his  eldest  son,  had  formed,  at  Adrianople,  an 
intimate  and  guilty  friendship  with  Sauzes,  the 
son  of  Amurath  ;  and  the  two  youths  conspired 
against  the  authority  and  lives  of  their  parents. 
The  presence  of  Amurath  in  Europe  soon  dis- 
covered and  dissipated  their  rash  counsels;  and, 
after  depriving  Sauzes  of  his  sight,  the  Ottoman 
.threatened  his  vassal  with  the  treatment  of  an 
accomplice  and  an  enemy,  unless  he  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  his  own  son.  Palaeolo- 
gus trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  a  cruel  precau- 
tion involved  in  the  same  sentence  the  childhood 
arid  innocence  of  John  the  son  of  the  criminal. 
But  the  operation  was  so  mildly,  or  so  skilfully, 

jewels  ;  3.  Grecian  greyhound* ;  and,  4.  dogs  from  Europe  a»  »trong 
as  African  lions  (idem,  J.  vi,  c.  15).  Bajazet  was  particularly  fond 
of  flying  his  hawks  at  cranes  (Chalcondyles,  1.  ii,  p.  S5). 

"  For  the  reigns  of  John  Palwologus  and  his  son  Manuel,  from  1354 
to  1402,  see  Ducas,  c.  9—16.  Phranza,  I.  i,  c.  16—21,  and  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Clialcondyles,  whose  proper  «ubje*t  is  drowned 
in  a  tea  of  episode. 
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CHAP,  performed,  that  the  one  retained  the  sight  of  an 
.....  eye,  and  the  other  was  afflicted  only  with  the 
Discord  ofinfirmity  of  squinting.  Thus  excluded  from  the 
theGreeks succession,  the  two  princes  were  confined  in  the 
tower  of  Anema;  and  the  piety  of  Manuel,  the 
second  son  of  the  reigningmonarch,  was  reward- 
ed with  the  gift  of  the  imperial  crown.  But  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  the  turbulence  of  the  La- 
tins and  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  produced  a  re- 
volution ;  and  the  two  emperors  were  buried  in 
the  tower  from  whence  the  two  prisoners  were 
exalted  to  the  throne.  Another  period  of  two 
years  afforded  Palaologus  and  Manuel  the 
means  of  escape :  it  was  contrived  by  the  magic 
or  subtlety  of  a  monk,  who  was  alternately 
named  the  angel  or  the  devil :  they  fled  to  Scu- 
tari ;  their  adherents  armed  in  their  cause ;  and 
the  two  Byzantine  factions  displayed  the  ambi- 
tion and  animosity  with  which  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey  had  disputed  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
Roman  world  was  now  contracted  to  a  corner 
of  Thrace,  between  the  Propontis  and  the  Black 
sea,  about  fifty  miles  in  length  -and  thirty  in 
breadth  ;  a  space  of  ground  not  more  extensive 
than  the  lesser  principalities  of  Germany  or 
Italy,  if  the  remains  of  Constantinople  had  not 
still  represented  the  wealth  and  populousness 
of  a  kingdom.  To  restore  the  public  peace,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  divide  this  fragment  of 
the  empire ;  and  while  Palaeologus  and  Manuel 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  capital,  almost  all 
that  lay  without  the  walls  was  ceded  to  the 
blind  princes,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Rho- 
dosto  and  Selybria.  In  the  tranquil  slumber 
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of  royalty,  the  passions  of  John  Palaeologus  CHAP. 
survived  his  reason  and  his  strength;  he  de-  ___  ,"...,'„. 
prived  his  favourite  and  heir  of  a  blooming 
princess  of  Trebizond  ;  and  while  the  feeble  em- 
peror laboured  to  consummate  his  nuptials, 
Manuel,  with  a  hundred  of  the  noblest  Greeks, 
was  sent  on  a  peremptory  summons  to  the  Otto- 
manportu.  They  served  with  honour  in  the 
wars  of  Bajazet;  but  a  plan  of  fortifying  Con- 
stantinople excited  his  jealousy  :  he  threatened 
their  lives  ;  the  new  works  were  instantly  de- 
molished :  and  we  shall  bestow  a  praise,  per- 
haps above  the  merit  of  Palaeologus,  if  we  im- 
pute this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

The  earliest  intelligence  of  that  event  was  The  emp^ 
communicated  to  Manuel,  who  escaped  with  ™.  ^J" 
speed  and  secrecy  from  the  palace  of  BoursatoJ**»M 
the  Byzantine  throne.  Bajazet  affected  a  proud 
indifference  at  the  loss  of  this  valuable  pledge; 
and  while  he  pursued  his  conquests  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  he  left  the  emperor  to  struggle  with 
his  blind  cousin  John  ofSelybria,  who,  in  eight 
years  of  civil  war,  asserted  his  right  of  primo- 
geniture. At  length,  the  ambition  of  the  victo- 
rious sultan  pointed  to  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople; but  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
vizir,  who  represented,  that  such  an  enterprise 
might  unite  the  powers  of  Christendom  in  a  se- 
cond and  more  formidable  crusade.  His  epis- 
tie  to  the  emperor  was  conceived  in  these 
words  :  "  By  the  divine  clemency,  our  invin- 
"  cible  scymetar  has  reduced  to  our  obedience 
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CHAP.  "  almost  all  Asia,  with  many  and  large  coun- 
LXIV.  <*  tries  in  Europe,  excepting  only  the  city  of 
Distress  of"  Constantinople :  for  beyond  the  walls  thou 
nopie,an '  "  hast  nothing  left.  Resign  that  city ;  stipu- 
U02.18  5  "  la*e  thy  reward ;  or  tremble,  for  thyself  and 
"  thy  unhappy  people,  at  the  consequences  of 
"  a  rash  refusal."  But  his  ambassadors  were 
instructed  to  soften  their  tone,  and  to  propose  a 
treaty,  which  was  subscribed  with  submission 
and  gratitude.  A  truce  of  ten  years  was  pur- 
chased by  an  annual  tribute  of  thirty  thousand 
crowns  of  gold  :  the  Greeks  deplored  the  pub- 
lic toleration  of  the  law  of  Mahomet,  and  Baja- 
zet  enjoyed  the  glory  of  establishing  a  Turkish 
cadhi,  and  founding  a  royal  mosch  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Eastern  church/  Yet  this  trur 
was  soon  violated  by  the  restless  sultan  :  in  the 
cause  of  the  prince  of  Selybria,  the  lawful  em- 
peror, an  army  of  Ottomans  again  threatened 
Constantinople ;  and  the  distress  of  Manuel 
implored  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France. 
His  plaintive  embassy  obtained  much  pity  and 
some  relief;  and  the  conduct  of  the  succour 
was  entrusted  to  the  marshal  Boucicault/  whose 
religious  chivalry  was  inflamed  by  the  desire  of 
revenging  his  captivity  on  the  infidels.  He 
sailed  with  four  ships  of  war,  from  Aiguesrnor- 
tes  to  the  Hellespont;  forced  the  passage, 
which  was  guarded  by  seventeen  Turkish  gal- 

x  Cantemir,  p.  60 — 53.  Of  the  Greeks,  Ducas  alone  (c.  13,  15) 
acknowledges  the  Turkish  cadhi  at  Constantinople.  Yet  even  Ducas 
dissembles  the  mosch. 

r  Memoires  du  bon  Messiere  Jean  le  Maingre,  dit  Boucicault,  Ma- 
i  eMi.il  de  France,  par  tie  i,  c.  30 — 35. 
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Jies ;  landed  at  Constantinople  a  supply  of  six  CHAP 
hundred   men  at  arms   and   sixteen    hundred  Lxiv- 

archers;  and  reviewed  them  in  the  adjacent 

plain,   without   condescending  to   number  or 
array  the  multitude  of  Greeks.     By  his  pre- 
sence the  blockade  was  raised  both  by  sea  and 
land;  the  flying  squadrons   of  Bajazet  were 
driven  to  a  more  respectful  distance ;  and  seve- 
ral castles  in  Europe  and  Asia  were  stormed  by 
the  emperor  and  the  marshal,  who  fought,  with 
equal  valour,  by  each  other's  side.     But  the 
Ottomans  soon  returned  with  an  increase  of 
numbers ;  and  the  intrepid  Boucicault,  after  a 
year's  struggle,  resolved  to  evacuate  a  country, 
which  could  no  longer  afford  either  pay  or  pro- 
visions for  his  soldiers.     The  marshal  offered 
to  conduct  Manuel  to  the  French  court,  where 
he  might  solicit,  in  person,   a  supply  of  men 
and  money ;  and  advised,  in  the  meanwhile, 
that,  to  extinguish   all  domestic  discord,   he 
should  leave  his  blind  competitor  on  the  throne. 
The  proposal  was  embraced :  the  prince  of  Se- 
lybria  was  introduced  to  the  capital ;  and  such 
was  the  public  misery,  that  the  lot  of  the  exile 
seemed  more  fortunate  than  that  of  the  sove- 
reign.    Instead  of  applauding  the  success  of 
his  vassal,  the  Turkish  sultan  claimed  the  city 
as  his  own ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  emperor 
John,  Constantinople  was  more  closely  pressed 
by  the  calamities  of  war  and  famine.     Against 
such  an  enemy,  prayers  and  resistance  were 
alike  unavailing ;  and  the  savage  would  have 
devoured  his  prey,  if,  in  the  fatal  moment,  he 
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CHAP,  had  not  been  overthrown  by  another  savage 
i*™**,*^,  stronger  than  himself.  By  the  victory  of  Ti- 
mour,  or  Tamerlane,  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
was  delayed  about  fifty  years  ;  and  this  import- 
ant, though  accidental,  service  may  justly  in- 
troduce the  life  and  character  of  the  Mogul 
conqueror. 
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